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Chemistry lends a hand 


A moment ago he was an almost invisible speck in the vast ocean; now help 
has arrived in answer to his billowing smoke signal, 


American Cyanamid Company was called upon to lend a hand in the 
development of these colored smoke signals because of its extensive experience 
in adapting colors to almost every conceivable purpose. 

Cyanamid research and development activities are also giving valuable 
aid in many other ways to scores of industries. For example, such remarkable 
chemicals as melamine and acrylonitrile, developed by Cyanamid, are 
improving many familiar products while helping to create entirely new 
products in the fields of plastics, synthetic fibers and rubber. Other products 
of Cyanamid’s laboratories are serving to enlarge our country’s sources 
of supply for minerals and petroleum, increasing the crop yields of our farms, 
giving our doctors new weapons against disease! 

Research is, in fact, a creative, working force at Cyanamid. Of the 
Company’s 20,000 employees more than 1800 are engaged directly in research 
and development work that contribute constantly to industrial progress 
and human welfare. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COM PANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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“There, but for machines, go I” 


= basic difference between you and some poverty- 
stricken peasant is that you have machines! 


He works harder, longer; machines do most 
of that for you. . 


Then isn’t the machine, that makes that difference 
possible, worth a proper wage or dividend? 


We call it the profit-and-loss system, 
and its result is our standard of living. 
The man in the jungle would 

call it heaven, and he would be 

sure anyone who attacked it 

could be nothing but insane. 
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Cleveland micrometer parts on a 
PRECISION Warner & Swasey 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 
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YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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*% Is U.S. Signing Up 
To Fight in Asia? 


Will the new Southeast Asia pact 
commit U. S. to go to war automatical- 
ly if the Communists attack again? 
Will Congress have any voice in the 
use of American troops in Asia the 
next time? This article tells, in prac- 
tical terms, what decisions reached at 
the Manila Conference will mean to 
U.S. if trouble comes. Page 24. 


%& McCarthy: A Verdict and a New Hearing 


Here, in full text, is the final verdict of the 36-day McCarthy- 
Stevens hearings:. page 76. Plus the record of opening “cen- 
sure” hearings by the Watkins committee: page 132. 


% Basic Changes for '55-Model Cars? 


What will the new lines of automobiles look like this au- 
tumn? Will there be any important changes? New gadgets? 
Cuts in prices? Here is the inside story. See page 26. 
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RYAN 


_..it lives fast and dangerously! 


To keep our air and ground defenders’ shooting sharp is 
the job of the Firebee, America’s new high-performance 
pilotless jet plane. A product of Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany’s advanced aeronautical engineering, the Firebee was 
developed as a joint project of the U.S. Air Force, Army 
and Navy. It is now being manufactured for use by all 
three services. 

The Firebee carries no human pilot, 
yet this remote-controlled target plane 
has phenomenal performance like a 
modern fighter. It is launched either 
from the ground or from a “mother” 





plane and is recoverable by a highly 
efficient parachute system that lowers 
it gently to the ground. 

Design and development of the 
Firebee demanded the highest level of 





scientific talent and technical ability—in the aerodynamic, 
structural, mechanical, metallurgical and electronics fields. 
In this latest proud accomplishment, Ryan drew on rich 
experience gained through its 31 years in the forefront of 
aeronautical progress. 

Because Ryan is specialized, ingenious and versatile . . . 
because it is an integrated company with superior abilities 
in many specialized fields, Ryan is better prepared to ac- 
complish the unique, difficult technical engineering and 
production assignments of today’s high-speed air age. 





PECIALIZED 
a * INGENIOUS 
x VERSATILE 


i Components 
anced-type Aircraft and 
i and Rocket Engines and Components 
Exhaust Systems for Aircraft 
Electronics Equipment 


amics for “Hot Parts” 
onal Systems Design and Management 


Aircraft and Power Plant Research 
Metallurgical Engineering 

Thin-Wall Ducting 

Firebee Pilotless Jet Planes 

s in All 


Pioneers in Each * Leader 





RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY - Factory and Home Offices, Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, Calif. 


OTHER OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D. C.; DAYTON, OHIO; 


WASHINGTON; NEW YORK CITY 
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The March of the News 


POWER ARGUMENT 


RIG. GEN. HERBERT D. VOGEL took over 
B as Chairman of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority at a time when his two 
fellow members were engaged in an ar- 
gument with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Crux of the dispute: The 
controversial Dixon-Yates ‘contract, under 
which TVA would buy private power to 
take the place of power it furnishes to 
AEC. Said TVA: It was not being given 
all the facts about the contract by the 
AEC. Replied AEC: It was making 
available to TVA that portion of the 
contract that concerned it. 

The dispute, while centering on the 
Dixon-Yates contract, in reality went 
much deeper. The real argument was 
over the Government’s power policy, 
whether it should favor public or private 
development. General Vogel, appointed 
by President Eisenhower to replace pub- 
lic-power advocate Gordon R. Clapp, was 
likely to find himself right in the middle. 


DEFENSE MOVE 


N THE EVENT OF ATTACK on the U.S., 
| civil-defense operations will be di- 
rected from Battle Creek, Mich., away 
from the exposed coastal flanks of the 
nation. Civil Defense Administrator Di- 
rector Val Peterson moved his staff and 
headquarters bag and baggage from 
Washington. One reason: The capital 
city would be a prime atomic target in 
wartime. It would be difficult to direct 
civil defense from a bombed-out city. 

With the move to the new site com- 
pleted, Administrator Peterson took time 
to issue another of his periodical warn- 
ings. Said he: There are too many Amer- 
icans with a “World War H complex who 
still think we could duck and take cover” 
in another war. Evacuation, he added, is 
the only: answer to H-bomb attack. 


“COLONIZERS” 


HE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, said the 

House Un-Anicrican Activities Com- 
mittee, is being “colonized” by Commu- 
nists. The “colonizers”: youthful intellec- 
tuals whom the Communist Party has 
ordered to infiltrate the nation’s big auto- 
mobile assembly lines. 

The Committee said it turned up 27 
such “colonizers” in Flint, Mich., some 
of them “holding positions of influence” 
in the auto plants. Many were said to 
have advanced academic degrees. 

Criticized by the Committee were not 
the labor unions, but the educational in- 
stitutions. Said the report: “If educa- 


tional institutions were as successful in 
educating” their “students to the evils 
of Communism as the trade-union move- 
ment has been” in “educating the work- 
ers, the Communist Party would not have 
the intellectual backlog which it now has 
to colonize the basic industries of 
America.” 


MISTAKE RECTIFIED 


HE NAVY, admitting its error, reversed 
T itself restored a 23-year employe to 
his job. The employe was map maker 
Abraham Chasanow, accused by “irre- 
sponsible” persons of being a security risk. 
He had been suspended from his post in 
July, 1953, but had appealed the decision. 

Said the Navy: Mr. Chasanow had suf- 
fered a “grave injustice.” Those who in- 
formed on him, said Assistant Secretary 
James H. Smith, Jr., had done “a disserv- 
ice to the security procedures of the na- 
tion.” The security procedures them- 
selves, Mr. Smith added, were being 
revised to prevent a similar miscarriage 
of justice in the future. 


SOLDIERS ON TRIAL 


WO U.S. SOLDIERS with combat service 
EH Korea were charged with collabo- 
rating with their Communist captors. 
Facing court-martial boards were Lieut. 
Col. Harry Fleming, an _ up-from-the- 
ranks officer, and Corp]. Claude Batche- 
lor, who at first wanted to stay with the 
Reds, changed his mind just before the 
post-armistice prisoner exchange got un- 
der way. Each was accused of informing 
on fellow prisoners. 

One board (Batchelor’s) heard testi- 
mony that the Communists had plans to 
use co-operating prisoners as the nucleus 
for a postwar subversive organization in 
the U.S. Members of this organization, 
a former fellow prisoner of Batchelor’s 
testified, were to form “study groups” of 
friends and neighbors and maintain con- 
tacts with similar groups across the 
country. 


MORE CHILDREN 


IGGER FAMILIES are getting popular 
B again in the U. S., three American ex- 
perts told the World Population Confer- 
ence in Rome. One reason, said the trio, 
is that women are marrying at an earlier 
age. Another: Higher employment and 
increased incomes. 

Also noted by the experts: Amer- 
icans who live in cites tend to have few- 
er children than those who live in the 
country; reason not given. 
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CALL TODAY AND BE SURE 


If you’re thinking about 
somebody or there’s something 
you want to get settled... 
don’t wonder, don’t worry. 
Call Long Distance today 

and be sure. 


It’s quick, personal, satisfying. 
And the cost is low— 

much lower, we find, 

than most people think. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia...... 50¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh ...... .. 60¢ 
Chicago to Atlanta ............ $1.35 
St. Louis to Dallas............. $1.35 
San Francisco to Boston........ $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the new, lower federal excise tax. 


YOU SAVE TIME WHEN YOU CALL BY NUMBER 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














See what “Condi has built 


for your kids! 


A WONDERFUL NEW MULTI SPEED 
POWER’ BRAKE FOR BIKES.... 


(something every Dad should know about !) 

















..-TO START 





-.-TO STOP 








The main reason you should know about this new 
Bendix brake for bikes is because it’s safer than the 
one your boy or girl has now... it will stop them 
quicker with 32% less effort. This gives your 
68-pounder just as much braking power as the 100- 
pound lad with an ordinary coaster brake. 

He also pedals easier because it has two gears. 
For starting up or going uphill, he flicks a trigger 
control alongside his handle grip to put him in “low.” 
Another flick, when under way, and he’s in “high.” 

But remember he brakes with his foot! Unlike 
imported hand-control brakes, our internal-expanding 
automotive type brake doesn’t try to change his habits 
and confuse him. He still brakes the way he’s used to 
braking—only it’s a lot safer and easier. 


How to Order It 
Fourteen leading makes of American bicyles are now 





equipped with the new Bendix* MultiSpeed Power 
Brake. Whatever bike you buy, be sure that it is 
equipped with this great new safety feature. 


World’s Foremost Producer of Brakes 


Bendix and braking are almost synonymous; we’ve 
built millions of complete braking systems, brake com- 
ponents, linings and power brakes for cars, trucks, 
airplanes and bicycles over a 40-year period. 

But it’s only one field of Bendix endeavors. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation is primarily a manu- 
facturing organization, strong on research and engi- 
neering, which produces about a thousand products 
and basic components for a score or more of industrial 
and nuclear fields, as well as end products for you as 
a consumer .. . television, power brakes you can put 
on your present car, new-lined brake shoes, carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, a fine barometer for your home, 
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car radios, marine ship-to-shore radio, and automatic 
pilots for boats. 
Diverse 

If you get the idea that Bendix policy is planned diversity, 
you are right. Its chief advantage to you and your busi- 
ness is the many ways Bendix can help 
you lower costs, improve efficiency and 
up production through the use of new 
products or recent research develop- 
ments. 

You'll find a list of our principal 
divisions and products at the right. 
But for the complete story of Bendix 
write for the new digest, “Bendix and 
Your Business,” on your company let- 
terhead direct to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATIO 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 











PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small] engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, Mb. 


radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
Utica, UTica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 
PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
YORK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 
BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
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Washington Whispers 








[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


White House Job for Lodge? . . . Air-Power Backers 
Aided by EDC Failure . . . Swiss Plan Defense Build-up 


President Eisenhower is being pressed 
into this year’s election campaign by 
Republican leaders who are convinced 
that he is the party’s greatest asset 
and must be used. Mr. Eisenhower 
will do more campaigning this year 
than any other White House occupant 
has ever done in a congressional elec- 
tion. 


= ee 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, feels that he has gained polit- 
ical stature as a result of the farm 
bill that passed in Congress. Now he 
is lining up a heavy schedule of 
speeches to convince farmers around 
the country that the Administration 
program is the best thing for them. 


x ke * 


Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), of 
Missouri, Air Force Secretary under 
President Truman, is being asked by 
several Democratic candidates to 
campaign for them in their States. 
The candidates want him to criticize 
the Eisenhower Administration’s de- 
fense cutbacks. Mr. Symington is not 
up for re-election this year. 


eos 


CIO’s Political Action Committee 
plans to stay in the background in 
this year’s congressional elections. In- 
stead of making public a report on 
the votes of all Congressmen on bills 
considered vital to unions, the PAC 
this year will quietly send the infor- 
mation to State groups. 


x & ¥ 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., is reported 
to be resigning his post as chief U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations, to 
become a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s White House staff, possibly 
succeeding Sherman Adams. Harold 
Stassen, now Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, is said to 
be slated to succeed Mr. Lodge at 
the U.N. 


Officials of the Commerce and Labor 
departments are at odds over propos- 
als to change the antitrust laws to 
apply to labor unions that restrict 
production or hold up prices. Com- 
merce wants the change; Labor is 
against it. 


x «* * 


Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens is 
not expected to resign his post unless 
specifically asked to do so by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Mr. Stevens was 
criticized by all members of the 
Mundt Subcommittee for his part in 
the Stevens-McCarthy dispute and 
does not want to quit under fire. 


x x& *® 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., the new Under 
Secretary of State, has set something 
of a record for staying out of the lime- 
light. He was confirmed unanimously 
by the Senate without a hearing, and 
he refused to hold a press conference 
upon entering his new post. 


* & & 


Military strategists who advocate pri- 
mary reliance on air power are com- 
ing to the fore again now that the 
European Defense Community has 
collapsed. The air-power advocates 
are saying that Europe never can 
reach thé ground strength planned by 
EDC, so defense plans must be based 
on increased strength in the air. 


a 


French staff officers at St. Cyr, the 
West Point of France, have told a 
group of Spanish officers that the H- 
bomb actually has made ground 
forces useless as a means of defense. 


x * * 


Swiss leaders, analyzing the collapse 
of EDC, are adopting the view that 
Allied control of Germany is to be- 
come progressively weaker and that 
there will some day be a serious ques- 
tion about which way the Germans 


will jump. So they are recommending 
a rapid build-up of Swiss defense 
forces. 


x * * 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, repeatedly tells his French 
colleagues that West Germany is 
drifting away from the free world— 
drifting more rapidly, perhaps, than 
anyone but Sir Winston himself real- 
izes. 


x k *& 


Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, now 
governing Guatemala as a dictator, is 
believed to be headed for trouble un- 
less he gets capable administrators to 
help him out. The Colonel, who 
ousted a pro-Communist regime, 
lacks experience in government. 


x * * 


Clement Attlee, leader of the British 
Labor Party, received “red carpet” 
treatment in Communist China and 
Russia because the Communists figure 
that Labor will win the next British 
election and that Mr. Attlee will be 
the next Prime Minister. This is just 
another Communist move to split the 
Western Alliance. 


x k * 


Communist China is expected to press 
for a series of nonaggression pacts 
with Asian powers. What the Reds 
want, chiefly, are pacts with India 
and Britain, hoping in that way 
to isolate U.S. influence in the Far 
West. 


* & *& 


Emperor Hirohito, in a recent tour 
of Northern Japan, hurriedly drove 
past a contingent of 4,500 newly re- 
cruited Japanese soldiers, drawn up 
for review. The reason was that Jap- 
anese civilians are not at all enthusi- 
astic over the rearming of Japan, and 
the Emperor does not want to risk 
losing popularity. 


an ae 
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Rigid scientific testing by experts insures uniform quality 
from traditional formulas in National Distillers’ products. 





Patience, Production 


Qud.a. pinch. of GOmins ... 


After slow, gentle barrel curing the ; ‘ F 
whiskey is taken from its warehouse Yes, patience first, because it’s present at every step in creating 
prior to bottling. 


National Distillers’ products. Patience in selecting the choicest 
natural ingredients, as well as in their care and handling. 
Patience again while the actual distilling is done, and during 


Only nature's finest crops are selected the long, slow aging process. 
redients by National Distillers. 


Production, of course, is many things. Every year it involves 





the use of over 200 million bottles, $2 million worth of paper 
for labels, bottle closures in the 100 millions, just to quote a 
few figures. But mainly, production is the art of the National 
Distillers’ process—from strict adherence to traditional formulas 
to scientific bottling methods; from barrel curing to sampling 
and testing for rigid purity and consistency of product. 

And presiding over means and methods is skill—skill touched 
with the genius of men who have made lifetime careers of pro- 
ducing the finest distilled spirits that money can buy. Some of 
these favorites are listed below. 


But these products represent only one branch of National 
Distillers’ diversified activities. Others include the production 
of petrochemicals, solvents, intermediate and finished chemi- 
cals—all serving the nation’s consumer and industrial needs. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION  xew york 16,1». ¥. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLDTAYLOR - OLDCROW - PM + OLD SUNNY BROOK = _ GILBEY'S GIN 
HILL and HILL «+ BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DELUXE + BOND & LILLARD + OLD HERMITAGE 


Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain 
Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 
60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 


































SHIP TO SHORE IS ONLY HALF THE BATTLE FOR THE 
MARINE CORPS’ NEW LVT AMPHIBIANS. ONCE ON LAND, THEY 
SMASH CROSS- COUNTRY LIKE TANKS. THE VERSATILE LVT’S 
DO MANY JOBS. AS PERSONNEL CARRIERS, THEY TRANSPORT MORE 
THAN 2 INFANTRY SQUADS OR TONS OF SUPPLIES... AS ARMORED 
ARTILLERY, THEY BLAST A PATH WITH THEIR HOWITZERS. IN 
DESIGNING THIS FIGHTING VEHICLE, B-W’'S INGERSOLL HAS COMBINED 
SPEED, PROTECTION ,AND FIREPOWER FOR VICTORY AT LEAST COST. 
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THE TROOP-CARRYING 
LVT SWIMS BY WHIRLING 
ITS LAND TRACKS. AS IT MOVES 
SHOREWARD, ALL BUT I2 INCHES 
IS UNDER WATER. HEAVY SURF OFTEN 
HIDES EVEN THIS FROM ENEMY 
GUNNERS. TO PROVIDE EXTRA 
SAFETY IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 
AT SEA, SPECIAL HIGH-VOLUME 
BILGE PUMPS ARE USED. MADE = 
BY B-w'S PESCO, THESE PumPS 
WILL REMOVE MORE THAN 1300 
GALLONS OF WATER A MINUTE. 


wansve maces, BOKC WHKNER 












































































THE MOST POWERFUL LANDING 
VEHICLE EVER CREATED / 


HERE ARE DRAMATIC FACTS ABOUT THE NEW 
LVT (LANDING VEHICLE, TRACKED)...DESIGNED, 
DEVELOPED. AND NOW BEING BUILT FOR THEU.S. 
MARINE CORPS BY THE INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER. 


B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL BENEFIT ALMOST 
EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAy. 


FOR EXAMPLE: #9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 
ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 19 FARMS 
SPEED F20D PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES. 
AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 






BIG AS A BOXCAR -- YET ONE 
FINGER ON THE STEERING STICK 
CAN HANDLE AN LVT. INSTANTLY, 
MORE POWER 1S THROWN To THE 
TREADS ON EITHER SIDE, TO MAKE 
THE TURN. THIS NATURALLY CAUSES 
SUDDEN STRAINS ON DRIVES AND 
TRANSMISSION , SO THESE ARE JOINED 
BY FLEXIBLE DOUBLE “ELBOWS”, MADE BY 
iS X-RAYED AT 70 VITAL POINTS TO B-w'S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT. THEY 
MAKE CERTAIN THE WELDS ARE ABSORB SHOCK , HELP ASSURE 
FLAWLESS. SUCH *INSIDE” EXAMINATION SMOOTHEST POWER FLOW. 
ASSURES EACH LVT’S ABILITY To 
SURVIVE CRUSHING WATER PRESSURE 
AND STRESSES OF LAND OPERATION. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTS, INCLUDING 
WORKOUTS ON B-W'S OWN PROVING 
GROUNDS, GUARANTEE tvTt 
COMBAT STAMINA, REDUCE 
UPKEEP. 























C EVERY LVT BUILT BY B-W’SINGERSOLL 







WIDE TRENCHES, 
HIGH WALLS, DEEP MUD 
AND SAND -- THE LVT TAKES 
THEM ALL IN STRIDE.IT CLIMBS 
STEEP GRADES... CIRCLES 
SIDE SLOPES ALMOST EQUALLY 
STEEP, WITHOUT TIPPING... 
MOVES OVER LEVEL TERRAIN AT 
HIGH SPEED, AS THE LVT PERFORMS 
SUCH FEATS, 2 RUGGED COGWHEELS 
FROM B-W’'S MORSE CHAIN WHIRL THE 
POWER OF THE 800 HP. ENGINE INTO 
THE SURE-FOOTED TRACKS. 

























These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* HYDRALINE PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD.* NORGE * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 





HOSPITALS ¢ HOTELS e BANKS ‘I’o insure the 
finest in modern automatic temperature 
control, most of the nation’s outstanding 
buildings depend on Johnson Control. In 
Denver, for example, you'll find comfort 
control by Johnson in every one of the 14 
leading hospitals . . . in 5 of the 6 large 
banks . . . in the 4 leading hotels . . . in 
most of the theaters . . . in the forthcoming 
new Denver Club. In every case, Johnson 
Control is tailored to the exact needs of the 
individual building and its occupants. 


OFFICES e FACTORIES e AIRPORTS ‘The vast 
majority of Denver’s large office buildings, 
sa innumerable smaller ones, have Johnson 
Control. The special requirements of 
industrial plants are also solved with pre- 
cision. Food processing, rubber, automo- 
tive, printing and metal fabrication are 
among the many industries served. There 
is temperature control by Johnson in 
Denver's ultra modern airport terminal at 
Stapleton Field, at the Revy's Buckley 
Field and at the Air Force’s Lowry Field. 





STORES e SCHOOLS ¢ PUBLIC BUILDINGS Cus- 
tomer comfort comes first with stores. 
That's why 8 of Denver's 9 leading depart- 
ment stores depend on Johnson Control. 
At Denver's largest shopping center, 3 of 
the 4 buildings have Johnson Control . . . 
so do 4 of every 5 schools in the area. . . 
dozens of churches . . . virtually all public 
and government buildings, including 3 
museums, the State Capitol, the Federal 
Center, and the nearby Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal and Fitzsimons General Hospital. 


Denver’s, and the nation’s, outstanding buildings demand the very finest in automatic temperature control — 
and they get it from Johnson! Why not insure the same high standards of comfort and economy in your own 
building, small or large? It costs no more! 


If you plan to build or modernize, remember, any problem of temperature, humidity or air conditioning 
control is best solved by Johnson, the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to planning, manu- 
facturing and installing automatic temperature control systems. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


PLANNING * 


ausiaiionrS 


MANUFACTURING e 


INSTALLING 


AIR CONDITIONING 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


You might as well face the facts in the latest turn of world events. 

Communists won a real victory when France scuttled EDC. Russia, clearly, 
is.on top in the “cold war" in Europe. 

U.S. placed all its bets on a European Army-~-and lost. 

Problem now is how to get a European alliance going again. Allies, at this 
Stage, are groping, can't really be sure where they are heading. 

Next move in reviving the alliance is up to Britain, France, Germany. 
About the best U.S. can do at this time is stay on the side lines and nudge. 











To help answer your questions about where this country now stands: 
Will U.S. puil out of Europe? Eventually maybe. Not now. Is there a 
chance of reviving EDC? Practically none. Any alternative in the works? 
Several, but none that really fills the bill, none that all the parties are 


likely to agree on any time soon. 











Will Germany be rearmed? In time, yes, with restrictions. And given her 
sovereignty? Yes, again with restrictions. Why restrictions? Because France, 
probably Britain, will insist on them. What restrictions? Can't tell yet. 

What happens now? More talking, negotiating, trading. How long will this 
take? Months, probably. Don't look for any firm decisions before sometime in 
1955, if then. EDC kicked around for three years before France killed it. 























Is France likely to make a deal with Russia? No, not at the moment. If 
Allies don't give France what she wants, though, she might listen to a Russian 
proposal to neutralize Germany. What does France want? A defense system that 
includes Britain, in addition to the continental countries. And protection 
against Germany, as well as against Russia. 








Can Allies count on West Germany? That's a tough one. Adenauer Government 
banked everything on EDC. Now Germans are bitter. They demand more than they 
4 are likely to get--full sovereignty, the right to rearm, no strings. 

Keep this in mind about the Germans: The great majority of them are 
anti-Communist, want to stick with the West. But they also want a unified 
country. AS a means of getting that, they might eventually lean toward appeas- 
ing Russia--possibly taking some form of neutrality as the price of unification. 








It all comes down to this: Give France what she wants, and Germany won't 
have it. Give Germany what she wants, and France won't have it. A solution, 
when it comes, will be a compromise that probably won't please anybody. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


On the other side of the world, in South Asia, U.S. is ready to take 
something less than it really wants in the way of a defense arrangement. 

SEATO--Southeast Asia Treaty Organization--if it comes off at all, will be 
only a loose alliance, setting up principles but pledging nobody to fight. 

U.S. figures this is about all the Asians will agree to, and no use to stir 
up trouble by seeking more. Hard fact is that Asia, by and large, simply isn't 
worked up over the Communist threat to the extent-Western Europe is. Much of 
Asia, in fact, isn't yet sold on the idea of a defense pact at all. 

Result: If Asia is to be defended against new Communist attacks, U.S. will 
have to do most of the defending--SEATO or not. 








At home, even though no new Communist attack is expected immediately, the 
shock of new reverses abroad centers attention once more on military problems. 

Orders for military equipment, lagging earlier, are being stepped up now. 
Defense orders in the three months ending September 50 are expected to reach 12 
billion dollars. That's against 9.3 billion in the preceding quarter. 

In months ahead, unless there is an unexpected turn for the better in the 
world, U.S. Government. may have to raise its sights again. 

That's a possibility the Eisenhower Administration, bent on cutting 
Government costs and balancing the budget, is having to face. 














Eisenhower Reserve plan, urged in American Legion speech, has been put 
together with one eye on the budget. What Mr. Eisenhower wants is to make 
further cuts in standing forces--to a little more than 3 million by 1956. To do 
that, he must have a big Ready Reserve, another 3 million or so. 

Universal Military Training, which the Legion insists on, isn't favored by 
Mr. Eisenhower as long as draft continues. Chances are that Congress will go 
along with major portions of the Eisenhower plan. UMT still looks improbable. 











Taxpayers, at best, can count on only sparing relief in years just ahead. 

Federal tax cuts are eaten up, in considerable part, by tax increases at 
State and local levels. You see what's happening in new official figures. 

State taxes in fiscal years ending in 1954 were a record 11.1 billions. 

Local taxes also keep climbing year after year. 

Total taxes--federal, State and local--were about 87 billion dollars in the 
last fiscal year. That is nearly 30 cents out of every dollar earned in the 
United States. 














As the campaign gets going, neither side shows any real confidence of 
victory. Both Democrats and Republicans are “running scared." 

Republicans, junking the old theory that a big vote favors Democrats, are 
organizing a campaign to get out the vote in November. In 1952, Republicans won 
with the biggest voter turnout of all time--61.5 million. 

Vote in 1954, in an off-year election, will be much smaller than that. 

New figures show that population of voting age has passed 100 million for the 
first time. Biggest off-year vote ever cast was 44 per cent of the voting-age 
population, in 1934. With the same turnout, 44 million would vote in 1954. In 
1950, the last off-year election, 40.4 million voted. 

Voter apathy has been apparent in 1954 primaries. Republicans think 
they will be hurt if that happens in November. 
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If you could talk a flood’s language, you would sound 
something like this: 


In a recent study of an unruly stretch of the Ohio River, 


Army engineers were able to wring valuable results ' 


from the above and other flood-control equations — 
thanks to a new machine which solves complicated 
mathematical problems electronically. 


Called GEDA, the amazing analog computer was able 
to digest a maze of figures concerning rainfall, the 
river’s width between banks, depths, stream velocity 
and volume. Then it came up with answers as to the 
exact time and amount of impounded water which 
should be released at any given point along a 300-mile 
stretch of river! 














Write for new spd Ge a> as 
GOODZYEAR AIRCRAFT 














Thus armed, the engineers are now able to take steps 
within controllable limitations to avert another disaster 
like that of ’48. 


In a like manner, GEDA is enabling engineers through- 
out industry to turn hunches into bonanzas. Extremely 
easy to use and understand — it encourages them to 
explore new avenues of approach to old questions. 


As a result, countless businesses are solving prob- 
lems which formerly were too time-consuming or 
even impossible to crack — producing new and better 
products in less time, at less cost. A request will bring 
you complete information on GEDA, at no obligation. 


Write: 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Department 931CU 
Akron 15, Ohio 





built only by 


GEDA-T. M. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 
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Cor THE WEEK 


> THE ELDER STATESMAN of France, 
Edouard Herriot, is a man long known 
as one of the best French friends of the 
U.S. But last week he threw his im- 
mense prestige behind the French As- 
sembly’s defeat of the European Army 
plan, giving the final shove that knocked 
down a pillar of U.S. foreign policy. 

Mr. Herriot, 82, is honorary Speaker 
of the Assembly. Rarely since World 
War II has he made a speech on the floor. 
In the Army debate, however, he wound 
up the bitter attacks that had been 
started three days earlier by a former 
Defense Minister, Jules Moch. The aging 
Mr. Herriot, a scholar who was thrice 
Premier of France, objected to rearming, 
said he preferred trying to unite Europe 
through “pacifism and disarmament.” 

Trouble with Russia does not enter 
into his calculations. Mr. Herriot re- 
called that 30 years ago, in his first term 
as Premier, he opened diplomatic rela- 
tions between France and the Soviet re- 
gime. “Since 1924,” he mused, “I have 
had no difficulty with Russia.” 

In 1932, when Mr. Herriot was Pre- 
mier for the third time, he settled World 
War I reparations, signed a defense pact 
with Russia, and was one of the few 
Frenchmen to insist upon paying French 
war debts to the U.S. This insistence 
tumbled his Government, sent him out 
of office. In World War II he opposed 
the Vichy regime until bundled off to 
prison in Germany. The Russians lib- 
erated him in 1945, and he spent a tri- 
umphant month in Moscow. 


> A POLITICAL GENERAL for the Re- 
publican campaign is Richard M. Simp- 
son, a Pennsylvania Congressman who 
doesn’t have to worry about his own re- 
election. Instead, his problem is to see 
that scores of other Republicans win seats 
in the House of Representatives. This job 
of political masterminding—as chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee—was handed to Mr. 
Simpson in March, 1953, giving him time 
to organize for next November’s election. 

Seats that worry Mr. Simpson are the 
close ones, the kind that might be won 
by eit.cr party and that will decide con- 
trol of the next Congress. His job is to 
round up speakers, see that money and 
literature are on hand, co-ordinate the 
campaign. Last week, he disclosed an 
ace in the hole: President Eisenhower, 
hitherto reported reluctant, will campaign 
by radio, television and personal appear- 
ances in a huge effort to elect Republican 
legislators. Mr. Simpson predicted a Re- 
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publican gain of 20 House seats. Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, however, 
warned that, as of now, Republicans may 
even be behind in the contest to control 
Congress. 

Mr. Simpson, 54, has been in the House 
ever since 1937, is regarded as a conserva- 
tive, is an advocate of high tariffs. He 
is third-ranking Republican member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which writes taxes. Mr. Simpson was an 
insurance man until elected to Congress, 
got a law degree at the age of 42 by going 
to night school in Washington. 


Training. Legionnaires, ordering a con- 
tinued push for more hospital and med- 
ical care for veterans, extended their run- 
ning fight with the American Medical 
Association. The AMA fears that seeds 
of “socialized medicine” may lie in Gov- 
ernment-financed care of veterans’ ail- 
ments contracted in civil life, and not 
service connected. UMT also has many 
opponents. 

Mr. Collins, 41, lives at Las Cruces, 
N. Mex., where he has business interests 
in real estate, insurance, lumber and 
general contracting. He is a flier who 





PARLIAMENTARY HUDDLE: MESSRS. MOCH AND HERRIOT 
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They defeated an Army 


> NEW COMMANDER of the American 
Legion is Seaborn P. Collins, Jr., a 
New Mexico businessman. Election as 
head of the big veterans’ organization 
gives him a powerful position. It is a 
job that has launched some of its holders 
on political careers. 

The American Legion maintains a big 
office in the capital, plugs for enactment 
of laws to aid and protect veterans and 
to carry out its ideas of national security. 
Mr. Collins finds a big program laid out 
for him by the Legion’s convention in 
Washington. 

Items most likely to cause fights are 
the medical service for veterans and the 
Legion’s drive for Universal Military 


got into the Air Force only after getting 
a waiver for an eye disability, then 
became a pilot in the Air Transport 
Command, spent a year flying cargo to 
China over the “hump” route. He still 
flies, using a private plane for business. 


> SENATOR WILLIAM LANGER, of 
North Dakota, has a novel plan to use his 
own private funds to help finance a Senate 
antimonopoly investigation. Mr. Langer, 
a lawyer, says he is accepting law cases 
to raise money to aid him “as an individ- 
ual” in conducting some hearings. He has 
to do it that way, he says, because the 
Senate leadership stalled his request for 
(Continued on page 18) 
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LM NOW KING SIZE 


OR REGULAR! 





It’s the FILTER that Counts 
and L&M has the Best! 


L«&Ms have already won the quick- 
est, most enthusiastic nation-wide 
acceptance a cigarette ever had. 
Now, L&M comes to you in king- 
size, too ... the same great cigarette 


— at the same low price as regular. 


In either size — only L&M Filters 
give you the Miracle Tip—the effec- 


‘\]_— AMERICA’S HIGHEST QUALITY FILTER CIGARETTE 


© Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


tive filtration you need. You get 
much more flavor — much less nico- 
tine —a light and mild smoke. Re- 
member, it’s the filter that counts 
... and L&M has the best! 

Today, buy Le«Ms king-size or 
regular ... they're JUST WHAT THE 
DOCTOR ORDERED! 
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$37,500 for committee operations in the 
closing days of the congressional session. 

Old-timers around the Capitol cannot 
recollect a similar instance in the past. 
Committee investigations usually are fi- 
nanced wholly from contingent funds or 
by special appropriations. Among things 
Mr. Langer wants to investigate are 
credit insurance, the farm-machinery 
business, and two power controversies— 
the plan for a private company to supply 
power to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and proposals for dams in Hells Canyon. 

Senator Langer frequently is involved 
in unusual situations. As Governor of 
North Dakota he ordered shotguns used 
to enforce an embargo on shipping wheat 
and cattle from the State. In 1942, a 
Senate committee recommended ousting 
him from his seat, but he won in a vote 
on the Senate floor. He bears a Repub- 
lican label but in 1952 ignored the Re- 
publicans, rode a Democratic campaign 
train. North Dakotans approve of him 
and he has carried every county the last 
two times he has run for the Senate. 


> LUCIUS D. CLAY, an Army engineer 
long before he gained publicity as U. S. 
Military Governor of Germany, is to get 
back into his field of engineering on a 
big scale. President Eisenhower has 
picked him to head an advisory board 
to plan a wholesale job of rebuilding 
U.S. highways at a cost of 50 billions. 











> AN EX-JUDGE, Senator Arthur V. Watkins (Rep.), 
of Utah, runs a Senate hearing with courtroom severity 
while investigating behavior of another Senator, Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin. At left is an earlier 
Senate inquiry, over the dispute between Mr. McCarthy 


Highway officials of the 48 States 
already have figured that the U. S. needs 
430,000 miles of new roads. Most of the 
40,000 miles of major interstate high- 
ways—the main U.S. routes—need im- 
provement. Military requirements.- for 
major roads are being examined. Figuring 
out for the President how and when the 
roads can be built is General Clay’s job. 

Major engineering problems are noth- 
ing new to General Clay. In 1937, he was 
in the Philippines as an adviser to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur on engineering proj- 
ects. From there, he went to Texas, su- 
pervised construction of a dam across 
the Red River, then handled a huge pro- 
gram of building airports across the U. S. 
During the war he was director of maté- 
riel, supervising vast production of arms 
and equipment. 

Now 57, General Clay is retired from 
the Army and is chairman of the board of 
Continental Can Company. He is a South- 
erner, born in Georgia. His father was a 
U.S. Senator, and his ancestors include 
Henry Clay, his great-great-uncle. 

On the job, General Clay has impressed 
his colleagues. His memory is such that 
from it he can dredge up with precise 
accuracy a figure he saw months before. 


> MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK still is 
playing the role of Nationalist China’s 
best-known representative in the U.S. 
Last week she turned up as a speaker at 





the American Legion convention in 
Washington to state the plight of free 
China and to promise: “We shall un- 
loosen our shackles.” To help do this, she 
said, there are “countless living heroes” 
on the mainland. She told how Russians, 
presumably aiding China 30 years ago, 
actually were scheming to take it over, 
suggested that millions of mainland Chi- 
nese, now under Communist rule, are 
sick of Communism and would rise if 
given a chance. 

Madame Chiang, educated in the U. S., 
knows this country well. As wife of the 
Nationalist Chief of State, she has been 
an important figure in the Chinese 
Government and has used her special 
knowledge in many missions to the U. S. 
During World War II, her calls on Pres- 
ident Roosevelt resulted in stepped-up 
aid for China, although she failed to 
get a change of strategy that China 
wanted—to put Asia ahead of Europe in 
war plans. 

Madame Chiang’s current trip to the 
U. S., however, is for health—not diplo- 
macy. Work and worry have given her 
an allergy that causes a skin ailment. 
She arrived last April to receive pro- 
longed treatment at a San Francisco 
hospital, now is resting at the Long 
Isiand, N. Y., home of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Kung, her brother-in-law and 
sister. Plans for returning to Formosa 
are indefinite. 
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NEW MEN, NEW METHODS: TWO McCARTHY HEARINGS 














and civilian Army officials. At right is Senator Watkins’s 
hearing: Bright lights, photographers and television crews 
all are banned now, rules of evidence are more like a 
court’s. There’s one point of similarity, though—Senator 
McCarthy sits at the same end of the same table. 
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PHOTO COURTESY PETTIBONE MULLIKEN CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHRYSLER IJndustrial Engine and torque converter 
assure faster handling of tougher jobs 


This versatile, highly maneuverable loader goes after adapted to specialized industrial engine building provide 
work like a stevedore after ‘‘seconds.’”’ Boom swings a custom-built engine at mass-production prices. See a 
through 180°, loads faster, in less space, to the left or Chrysler Industrial Engine dealer or write: Dept. 39, 
right without moving from its short, single working line. Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Mich. 
Cuts loading time up to 25%. Bucket, fork, tote hook ‘ 

and backfiller blade attachments are interchangeable. 

Torque Converter provides extra power for tough 
going, faster acceleration without necessity of shifting 
gears or declutching. Furthermore, the Torque Converter 
eliminates shock loads to the power train . . . thus reduces 
maintenance. 

Pettibone Mulliken Speed Swing Loaders come in 
two sizes .. . 34 cubic yard and 1 cubic yard. Both sizes 
can be supplied with four-wheel drive (like the unit 
pictured), and four-wheel steer. Chrysler 230 cubic inches 
displacement Model 30 Industrial Engine drives the 34 
cubic yard unit, and the 265 cubic inches displacement 
Model Ind. 16 drives the 1 cubic yard unit. Chrysler 
Torque Converter connects engine with four-speed trans- 
mission, transmits power to boom. 

In considering power for your equipment, remember 
Chrysler Power is not expensive. Production-line methods 


CHRYSLER Industral Engines 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION e CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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] Salesman Sam, insurance man, who travels quite a lot, 

e says, “When I need a place to stay, I like to pick my 
spot. And when I can, it’s Statler—so imagine my de- 
light to find there’s one in Hartford now where I can 
spend the night! 
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*‘Now, Hartford is my home-base town—I go there now 
e and then. I'll see that grand new Statler when I visit 
there again. I hear it’s super-modern. (Statler always 
does things well.) And completely air-conditioned—a 
most comfortable hotel! 

















3 **The rooms are all outside, I hear—and large and fresh 

e and clean, with all the little extras that the Statler 
guest rooms mean. I know the baths will gleam and 
shine—the Statler baths all do, with great, soft snowy 
towels and lots of good hot water, too. 














*“The food? Well, Statler’s famous for the super-scrump- 
4. tious meal—each dish prepared by recipes kept under 
lock and seal. They’re all the same in each hotel, and 
have been all along. The prices, too, are more than 

fair, so how can you go wrong? 








5. “Sing a song of nine hotels, each in the city’s heart! 

e (For in the heart of Hartford now, the ninth’s about 
to start.) For all-around convenience, folks, it really 
does sound great! Another brand-new Statler! Golly! 
I can hardly wait!” 





OPENING MID-SEPTEMBER ANOTHER GREAT 
NEW STATLER—IN HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK e BOSTON «+ BUFFALO « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 


HARTFORD (Opening summer, 1954) ¢ DALLAS (Opening fall, 1955) 
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COLLAPSE OF 
OUR ALLIES? 


Eurcpe’s Defense Shattered Unless France and Germany Agree 


Alliances once thought firm are falling, col- 
lapsing on the Western powers. 

European Army plan, with its whole system 
of alliances, is down and out. Basic strategy 
of defending Europe on land, as a result, is 
threatened. 


enable Germany and France to get together 
on a common defense plan. That's not easy. 

Moscow is rejoicing—perhaps prematurely. 
Leaders of France and Germany both remain 
anti-Communist, not anxious to play the Rus- 
sian game. A last-minute rescue of Europe's 








What's wanted now is a quick formula to 


Reported from LONDON, BONN, 
PARIS and WASHINGTON 


® Collapse of the allies of the U.S., a 
collapse ardently desired by Soviet 
Russia, now appears to be well under way. 

Base of the Western plan for defense 
f Europe against any Soviet attack is 
close co-operation between a_ strong 
France and a rearmed Western Germany. 
U.S. strategy in the “cold war” with So- 
viet Russia is built on the expectation ol 
such co-operation. 

Now, suddenly, this base has been 
swept away. France has wrecked the 
plan for a European Army under which 
Germany was to be rearmed and brought 
into the defense of Europe. And Western 
Germany, bitter after two years of wait- 
ing for the French to approve, demands 
nothing less than full sovereignty. 

This sharp setback has brought not just 
the United States, but the whole of the 
anti-Communist world—to use a phrase 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles— 
to an “agonizing reappraisal” of _ its 
chances of survival, in the long run, 
against a united and aggressive Com- 
munist world. 

Rescue operations, now given top 
priority in every capital of the anti-Com- 
munist alliance, are following these lines: 

Goal is to find a means of bringing 
France and Germany together in the de- 
fense of Europe, to find a substitute for 
the European Army plan. 
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Great Britain is taking the lead. The 
British have called still another confer- 
ence, this one a meeting of the Western 
Allies in London. 

France has a plan. It calls for the full 
participation of the British in a conti- 
nental army. It calls, too, for restrictions 
on the Germans which the Germans have 
said they will not accept. 

Germany also has a plan. It calls for 
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MENDES-FRANCE & CHURCHILL 
...a “little NATO"? 


defenses remains a fair bet. 


full sovereignty and freedom for the 
West German Government to do what it 
pleases. France will not approve that. 

The U.S., to date, has no announced 
plan at all. Among the U. S. plans still un- 
der wraps, not officially proposed, is one 
calling for the abandonment of all save 
a token land defense of the European 
continent. None of the major allies, not 
even U.S. planners, likes that idea. 

What’s ahead for the Western Allies is 
a long and agonizing effort to save the 
Western Alliance. Top officials all agree 
that the success or failure of this effort 
depends on whether France and Germany 
can find a means of marching together 
in the defense of Europe. 


® The military problem involved is 
a double-header. 

First, the Western Allies want to find 
a means of raising, training, arming and 
maintaining enough troops under a unit- 
ed command to defend Western Europe 
against any Soviet attack. 

Second, the Western Allies want this 
continental force to be so organized that 
it cannot be “captured” or dominated by 
any one power. To the French, this 
means protection against a revived Ger- 
many, the French enemy in two world 
wars. To the Germans this means that 
they must be accepted as a sovereign 
and equal nation in Europe once again. 

At present, troops are lacking for such 
a force. Minimum goal set to meet the 
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Communist forces at Moscow’s com- 
mand is an army of 100 battle-ready di- 
visions. Up to now, only about 60 active 
divisions, or their equivalent, are avail- 
able to the top command of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

To get the rest, all Western leaders 
are agreed, West Germany must contri- 
bute troops. A French idea for a continen- 
tal European Army was worked out and 
approved by the governments concerned 
more than two years ago. West Germany 
was to contribute 12 divisions to this 
Army, and the French contribution was 
to be 14 divisions. 


® Without Germany the Western Al- 
lies will lack not only the troops for their 
defense forces, but much more. 

Main attack routes from Soviet Russia 
into Western Europe lie through Ger- 
many. Ground forces now in West 
Germany are deployed to defend the 
industrial Ruhr area and the Rhine River 
valley. These forces include 5 U.S. divi- 
sions, 4 British divisions plus a Canadian 
brigade and 2 French divisions. 

To defend any position in West Ger- 
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U.S. STRATEGY, over 

all, is up for revision. 
Whole concept of de- 
fending Europe with 
land forces may be 
junked. 





many, however, military leaders want 
the West Germans in the defense forces. 
If the Germans are unarmed or neutral, 
they insist, a defense of Germany would 
be impossible. 

Outside Germany, in the rest of West- 
ern Europe, the strategists see only sec- 
ondary defense lines. “Without Ger- 
many,” one U.S. planner said, “all we have 
in Western Europe is a collection of 
bridgeheads.” It is generally agreed in the 
West that a land defense of Europe with- 
out German participation is not possible. 

What the Germans want, to co- 
operate with the West, is the assurance 
that they will be accepted as equals, not 
as a conquered people. 

West Germany, now in its tenth year 
of occupation, stands committed to mili- 
tary co-operation with France only under 
the terms of the European Army agree- 
ment. With that gone, West Germany 
wants to be accepted as a full and equal 
partner of the U.S. and Britain. But 
France objects to that proposal, too. 


® Without France, the whole structure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


US. AIR POWER is like- 
ly to play a greater * | 
role. There is more talk 
of relying on air and 
sea defense of Europe. 


tion itself goes under. That is NATO, the 
alliance that ties the U.S. and Canada 
to their European Allies. 

France supplies the bulk of the com- 
bat-ready troops now available to the 
Western Alliance in Europe. Without the 
French divisions—five at the ready and 
seven in reserve—there is no existing 
force of any size. 

In addition, the natural communica- 
tions and supply lines for the defense of 
Europe run northeast from French ports 
into Germany. 

Then there is the hard fact that France 
has its own zone of occupation in Ger- 
many, a zone that contains important 
U.S. air bases and supply centers. If 
Germany is rearmed without French 
approval, France might refuse to let its 
zone of Germany go along. 

In balance, Western strategists agree 
that land defense of Europe is impos- 
sible without France. 

What the French want, as the price 
of approving German rearmament, is a 
host of things. Most of them, however, 
fall into two categories. 

To please France, elaborate restric- 
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tions on German rearmament were writ- 
ten into the European Army plan. France 
still wants German forces limited to 12 
divisions. France also wants an indefi- 
nite ban on the manufacture of airplanes, 
submarines, tanks and atomic weapons. 

British participation is demanded by 
the French, too. What they want is not 
just a guarantee or a promise from Sir 
Winston Churchill’s Government of 
armed help in time of trouble, but the 
active participation of British troops 
under a corimon command with French 
and German troops on the Continent. 


® Substitute plans, publicly offered 
or secretly promoted, are these: 

German sovereignty, with rearmament 
postponed, is to be offered to the West 
German Government. The U.S. wants 
this done; Britain is willing; even French 
Premier Pierre Mendés-France says he 
agrees. The West Germans, however, 
want to. know just what restrictions are to 
be placed on armament before they ac- 
cept “limited sovereignty.” 

A “Little NATO” plan is promoted by 
Mendés-France. This calls for a military 
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CRISIS AFFECTS U.S. 
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force from the original European Army 
powers—France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg— 
plus Britain. It also calls for restric- 
tions that West Germans may not now 
accept. 

A German plan, put forward by the 
West German Cabinet in the midst of 
German bitterness over the French rejec- 
tion of the European Army plan, calls for 
full German sovereignty, full member- 
ship in NATO and an end to the occupa- 
tion of West Germany. Question of re- 
armament is left wide open for direct ne- 
gotiation with the U.S. and Britain, ig- 
noring France. 

Off the record, too, there is talk of 
other plans, desperate, more sensational 
proposals, 

Some French leaders who support Pre- 
mier Mendés-France, for example, want 
the Western Allies to get together with 
Soviet Russia, unite the Western and So- 
viet zones of Germany and set permanent 
limits to German rearmament. Premier 
Mendés-France, publicly, favors German 
rearmament and no deal with Russia. 

There is some talk, too, that the U.S. 
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may abandon the whole idea of a de 
fense of Europe by land and rely, in 
stead, on an air “umbrella” over Europe 
from bases in Britain, Spain, North 
Africa and Turkey, leaving only “sym- 
bolic” forces in Europe. Continental 
Europeans, however, reject this idea on 
the ground that “we do not want to be 
liberated again,” that air forces cannot 
prevent the conquest and occupation of 
Europe by ground forces. 

The winner, as things look now, is 
Soviet Russia. President Eisenhower, in 
a speech at Des Moines, called the 
French rejection of the European Army 
plan “a major setback.” But, he said, “the 
free world is still overwhelmingly strong” 
as compared to the Communist world. 
And the leaders of Fratice and Germany, 
both anti-Communists, are seeking a 
means of avoiding the collapse of West- 
ern Europe’s defense plans. 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
tells what direction U. S. policy will take 
in the face of France’s rejection of EDC. 
Page 117. For foreign-policy program 
of the American Legion, see page 44. 
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NEW PLAN TO STOP REDS IN ASIA 


A new defense alliance 
against Communist aggression is 
in the making. It links eight na- 
tions, including the U.S., and is 
supposed to protect Southeast 
Asia. But will it do the job? 

SEATO, as it is called, lacks 
the teeth that NATO has. Im- 
portant countries are missing, 
leaving big gaps in the defense 
line. And those nations that join 
it are not pledged to fight. 


MANILA 
The U.S., after months of negotia- 
tions, at last is getting an alliance of 
Southeast Asian countries, backed by 
Western powers. This alliance is 
directed against further Communist 
aggression in this part of the world. 
The alliance, however, is not to be 
what U.S. first had in mind. It has far 
fewer teeth than the pact to stop Com- 
munist aggression in Western Europe. 
In fact, the question is being asked 
whether the new Asian defense treaty 
will deter the Communists at all from 
starting new wars in the Far East—and 
whether the alliance can fight back effec- 
tively if a new war does start. 





COLES ced Baa at - 
~Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“WITH A CAPITAL S“ 
Many nations won't join 
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Countries expected to sign the pact are 
the U.S., Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand 
and—possibly—Pakistan. 

Area covered by the pact is to include 
any territories of those countries plus 
the Indo-Chinese states of Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Southern Vietnam. 

Details of the treaty are being 
threshed out here at a conference of 
these eight Asian and Western powers. 
This much, however, already seems clear: 
e The new treaty leaves hig strategic 
gaps in the defense of Southeast Asia. 
Five populous powers—India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Formosa—are en- 
tirely out of it. 

e There is to be no commitment from 
any of the treaty’s members to go to war 
automatically if one of them is attacked 
by the Communists. 

e American troops are not to be based 
in areas threatened by attack. 

e Idea of a unified military command 
to plan and execute a united defense 
against Communist attack doesn’t seem 
to have much chance. 

Result is a treaty that will differ 
sharply from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the defense arrangement 
for Western Europe. 

In NATO, the U.S. and other signa- 
tories have promised to defend any 
member of the Western European Al- 
liance against Communist attack. Amer- 
ican troops and aircraft are based in 
Western Europe to back up the local 
armies. An Allied Command, which has 
been functioning for years, is ready to 
act in case of war. 

By contrast, here is what members of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
—already known as SEATO—foresee as 
defense measures if the Communist ar- 
mies march again: 

Members of the alliance will consider 
a Communist attack on any one of them 
—or on Laos, Cambodia or Southern 
Vietnam—as a danger to the “peace and 
safety” of all of them. 

After that, however, it would be up 
to each country to decide—in accordance 
with its own constitutional procedures— 
just what it should do. © 

In effect, it means that if the Com- 
munists attack Laos, for instance, the 
treaty powers are not committed to go 
to war. The U.S., as an example, would 
have to get congressional approval. 

It also means that, if treaty members 
did decide to fight back against a Com- 


Loose Alliance .. . Lacks Force of European Pact 


munist attack, they would probably have 
to start almost from scratch in setting up 
their defense machinery. A unified com- 
mand would have to be established, and 
bases built up in the battle area. By the 
time that job was completed, the war 
might already be lost to the Communists. 

This kind of defense pact for South- 
east Asia will be accepted by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. It’s a far 
different arrangement, however, than the 
proposals put forward by the U.S. last 
spring. 

Then, with French troops retreating 
in Indo-China and Communist troops 
pushing ahead everywhere, American 
diplomats were urging an immediate 
meeting of non-Communist Asian and 
Western powers to frame a strong de- 
fense pact. 

The treaty was to draw a line against 
further Communist aggression in South- 
east Asia—and fight if the Communists 
crossed that line, in Indo-China or else- 
where. 

This idea still has the backing of 
Thailand, the Philippines and Australia. 
Strong anti-Communists such as Ramén 
Magsaysay, President of the Philippines, 
want a defense treaty with all-out com- 
mitments to fight Communist aggression. 

With the chips down, however, it 
turns out that an ironclad defense pact 
against Communism in Southeast Asia 
isn’t wanted by many powers. 

















~—Russell in the Los Angeles Times 


“HOPE IT'S NOT TOO LATE” 
No nation is pledged to fight 
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France and Britain held back from a 
treaty conference until signing of the 
Indo-China armistice. Terms of that 
truce restrict the participation of anti- 
Communist states of Indo-China in any 
alliance. 

India’s Jawaharlal Nehru is strongly 
opposed to the Southeast Asia treaty. He 
labels it Western interference in Asian 
affairs, and a provocation to Red China. 
This reasoning is followed, too, by 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia. 

Britain rules out Formosa and Chiang 
Kai-shek’s 600,000 Nationalist Chinese 
soldiers from the alliance. 

The U.S. itself is reluctant to make a 
commitment to fight on the Asian main- 
land. Any idea of such a commitment 
has gone by the board since the French 
defeat in Indo-China. Britain also does 
not want to commit itself to fight in 
Asia. 

Outcome, now, is to be an alliance 
with few military teeth in it. 

Even if all member nations acted 
promptly to fight an attack by Com- 
munist armies, their military potential 
doesn't begin to match the ground 
strength of Communist armies in that 
area. 

Altogether, the treaty members—in- 
cluding Pakistan—would have readily 
available no more than half a million 
ground troops. That force would have to 
deal with a Communist potential of more 
than a million Chinese and Indo-Chinese 
soldiers. 

U.S. air and naval strength in the Far 
East would restore some of that balance. 
American units, however, would have to 
work from distant bases, . 

The countries outside the pact are 
very important in Southeast Asia. India 
is the biggest Asian country outside Red 
China. Formosa has an Army larger than 
anything the new alliance can muster 
readily. Burma is a convenient “back 
door” to any attempted Communist take- 
over of all Southeast Asia. 

A look at the map shows that the 
new alliance is in for some difficult mili- 
tary problems. 

On the western side of the alliance, 
Pakistan—if it joins—is separated from 
the nearest member, Thailand, by neu- 
tral Burma for a stretch of 500 miles. 
Pakistan itself is split into two parts, 
divided by neutral India. 

On the southern side, more than 1,000 
miles separate the Philippines from East- 
ern New Guinea and Australia, with neu- 
tral Indonesia between them. 

On the eastern side, help for Thailand 
or the anti-Communist states of Indo- 
China would have to come from far-off 
island bases such as the Philippines or 
Okinawa. 

To the north, Hong Kong, a British 
crown colony in South China, is not even 
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to be included in the defense treaty. 
Little or nothing could be done to save 
that bit of land from quick take-over by 
the Communists. 

All in all, the treaty being fashioned 
at Manila does not promise much spe- 
cific military action to stop a Communist 
attack that might take place at any time 
within an area covering thousands of 
miles. 

On top of that, serious political prob- 
lems are seen in the pact. Some dele- 
gates point out that only three Asian 
nations—the Philippines, Thailand and 
Pakistan—are taking part in the confer- 
ence. Prominent roles are being taken 
by non-Asian nations such as the U.S., 
Britain and Australia. 

This, it is feared, may encourage anti- 
colonial Asians to oppose the treaty as 
Western-dominated. 

On the political side, however, Ameri- 
can officials are hopeful of better results 
from the treaty than it promises in mili- 
tary action. 
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Treaty members will be able to ask 
for help not only against outright Com- 
munist attack but against Communist 
threats or internal subversion. The treaty 
also is expected to produce more eco- 
nomic aid, mostly from the U. S., to mem- 
ber countries where poverty is spurring 
Communist agitation. 

Behind these measures is the idea 
that they will bolster anti-Communist 
governments and check Communist fifth 
columns in countries such as Thailand 
and Malaya. Later on, neutral countries 
such as Ceylon and Burma may see posi- 
tive benefits in the alliance and join up. 

Meantime, the hope is that the new 
alliance will provide some deterrent, 
however slight, to another march by 
Communist armies in Southeast Asia. 

As it stands now, however, the treaty 
to be signed by the U.S. and other anti- 
Communist nations amounts to some- 
thing far less than what was once 
thought necessary to keep Southeast 
Asia from going Communist. 
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What's Different in New Cars 


“Foreign” 


Big changes are coming in 
automobiles. New models, soon 
to appear, will be restyled, with 
low-slung bodies and more pow- 
erful engines. 

Fierce competition is forcing 
these changes as the auto indus- 
try bids for a comeback after a 
1954 slump. 

One thing will not change 
much, however. That is the price 
of the new car. 

DETROIT 


Next year’s automobiles are going 
to be very different and a lot more 
powerful. They will have sleek, low 
body lines, more V-8 and fewer 6- 
cylinder engines, and many new con- 
veniences. But they will not be 
cheaper—just mdre car for the same 
money. 

This is the picture emerging now as 
the giant auto industry begins its change- 
over to 1955 models and heads into an 
all-out sales struggle that promises to be 
the most intense in many years. 

Some auto makers had a rough time 
in 1954. They are out to recoup in 1955. 
Competition is going to be fierce, es- 
pecially in the lowest price range, where 
most of the cars are sold. 

The two biggest firms, General Motors 
Corporation and Ford Motor Company, 
which between them accounted for more 
than 80 per cent of car sales this year, 
deck: are their fight for sales leadership is 
“just beginning.” 

Chrysler Corporation, a slipping third 
this year, is making a determined come- 
back bid. And the smaller companies. 
bolstered by recent mergers, are starting 
strong efforts to break into the big- 
volume class. 

The prospect, as viewed by auto indus- 
try leaders, is for a whale of a fight. 

This fierce competition is forcing num- 
erous changes as car makers vie for the 
car buyers’ dollars. The changes, set 
now as next year’s cars go into produc- 
tion, are going to make most present 
cars seem a bit old-fashioned. 

New body lines are featured. The 
1955 models of most makes are restyled 
drastically. They run, generally, to low- 
slung, rather wide bodies, with long, 
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sweeping lines that reflect the influence 
of European cars. Windshields, with 
only a few exceptions, are of the slanted, 
wrap-around type, for maximum vision. 
Visors shield many headlights. 

The “new look” for cars in 1955 will 
be a “continental look”—with American 
modifications. Stylewise, it all adds up 
to the biggest mass change since the war. 

More power is being added to Ameri- 
can automobiles, already the biggest and 
strongest in the world. Most of this add- 
ed power is attained by a wholesale shift 
from 6-cylinder and straight-8 engines to 
engines of the V-8 type. That shift is be- 
ing made by almost all manufacturers 
who had not already adopted the V-8. 
It affects fully half of the 18 makes of 
U.S. cars, which are changing to V-8 
engines on at least some of their models. 


Look, Easier Controls, 


Even More Power 


The shift to V-8 engines extends down 
through the lowest price ranges, where 
both Chevrolet and Plymouth are drop- 
ping the 6 except as an optional en- 
gine. The new V-8s are expected to 
develop 150 to 160 horsepower, com- 
pared with the present 110 to 125. Ford 
seems sure to match that, by stepping 
up the power of its present 130-horse- 
power V-8. 

In luxury cars, the top power, now 
235 horsepower, will be increased to 
around 260. 

New conveniences are offered to 
tempt the buyer. There will be more 
models with power steering, power 
brakes, automatic gearshifts and _air- 
conditioning. Many new models will be 
equipped, for the first time, with tube- 
less tires. 
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More multiple carburetion and higher 
compression ratios are also part of the 
changing car picture for 1955. 

Price of new cars is about the only 
thing that is not going to change sub- 
stantially. Price reductions on an_ in- 
dustry-wide scale are not planned. 

Although prices on some models may 
be readjusted to make them more com- 
petitive, prices generally will be about 
the same as last year. The principal car 
manufacturers have decided—and with 
apparent firmness—that, instead of cut- 
ting prices, they will offer the buyer a 
much improved automobile for the same 
amount of money. 

About the only thing that could 
change this decision against price cut- 
ting would be failure of the new models 
to tempt a sufficient number of buyers. 
Leaders in the industry consider that 
the improvements they are making in 
the new cars are too numerous and too 
appealing for this to happen. 

The verdict of car buyers won’t be 
long in coming. First 1955 models will 
be shown publicly in October, most 
models in November. 


A preview of the 1955 automobiles, 
by make, shows what they will be like: 

Chrysler Corporation, in new models 
to be brought out in mid-November, 
will offer the most extensive changes of 
all. They represent Chrysler’s bid for a 
comeback after a slump in sales. 

All Chrysler-built lines, including the 
Dodge, De Soto and Plymouth, will re- 
flect restyling from bumper to bumper. 
The new bodies in all lines are to be long- 
er, lower, sleeker in appearance. They 
are expected to follow the prevailing 
trend toward wrap-around windshields 
and visored headlights, and to add dis- 
tinctive features of their own. 

Power also will be up all through the 
Chrysler-built lines. In the Plymouth, it 
is expected to rise to about 160 horse- 
power in the new V-8 engine, compared 
with 110 horsepower in the present 6- 
cylinder engine. The 6-cylinder engine 
will be continued on an optional basis, 
it is understood, in both the Plymouth 
and Dodge. 

De Soto and Chrysler are expected to 
drop their 6-cylinder engines and offer 
instead a choice between the present 


V-8 and smaller V-8 engines. Top power 
in the larger Chrysler models may go as 
high as 260 horsepower. 

General Motors will make its biggest 
changes in the Chevrolet and Pontiac, 
which were not altered much in 1954. 
Both will be decidedly lower, with long- 
er silhouettes, wrap-around windshields 
and visored headlights. Chevrolet’s new 
V-8 engine is expected to develop about 
150 horsepower, compared with a pres- 
ent top of 125 horsepower for its 6-cyl- 
inder engine. Pontiac horsepower is to go 
up from 127 to around 160. 

New General Motors models will be 
introduced earlier than usual, with the 
Chevrolet making its debut in late Oc- 
tober and the others following in No- 
vember. 

Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac also 
will increase their engine strengths to a 
probable top of around 250 horsepower 
in the Cadillac. Style changes will be 
less extensive in these three lines, all of 
which were restyled in 1954. 

Ford Motor Company will unveil a 
major restyling of its Ford and Mercury 
cars, with stepped-up power, wrap- 
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IN THE SHOWROOM 
... the same price tag 


around windshields, visored headlights 
and tubeless tires. Lincoln also is boost- 
ing its power—probably to 250 horse- 
power—as well as altering its style. 

Ford cars are expected to be put on 
public view in November, soon after the 
Chevrolet. Mercury and Lincoln cars 
are to be shown in late November or 
early December. 

A new Ford product also is being pre- 
pared to bolster the company’s challenge 
to General Motors for leadership in the 
industry. Sometime in early autumn, 
Ford will bring out a new low-slung 
sports car, called the Thunderbird, to 
compete with Chevrolet's Corvette. The 
Thunderbird will be steel-bodied, with 
interchangeable soft and hard tops. 

Ford Motor Company's superluxury 
Continental, scheduled to sell in the 
$6,000 to $8,000 price range, is expected 
rather late in 1955. 

Studebaker-Packard is one of the re- 
cently merged combines in the automo- 
bile industry. The Studebaker, which was 
restyled extensively in 1958, will not be 
changed very much in 1955, except for 
a power step-up and some other me- 
chanical alterations. The new models 
will be shown in October. 

Packards and Packard Clippers, much 
changed, will not be ready until Jan- 
uary. Both are shifting to V-8 engines, of 
about 200 horsepower for the Clipper 
and 250 horsepower for the large 
Packards. They will have automatic 
transmissions of an improved type. Both 
lines will be restyled, with heavy em- 
phasis on fabrics and striking color effects 
in interiors. 

American Mofors, product of another 
recent merger bringing together the 
makers of Nash and Hudson cars, will 
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open its bid for a bigger share of the 
market with extensive restyling of both 
makes. Larger models, for the first time, 
will have V-8 engines, with more power. 
Smaller models will continue as 6-cylin- 
der cars. The low-priced air-conditioner 
introduced recently by Nash will be 
offered on Hudsons as well. The new 
models are due in January. 

Kaiser-Willys plans to bring out 
sometime late this year new models of 
the Kaiser and the Willys passenger 
cars. 

Management changes may lie ahead 
for this company. There are now reports, 
current in both Detroit and Washington, 
that a new auto merger is in prospect 


uniting American Motors with Stude- 
baker-Packard and possibly also with 
Kaiser-Willvs. A three-way merger would 
centralize the entire U.S. auto industry 
into four big companies. 

Such merger talk reflects the theory 
that small companies cannot compete 
successfully with the Big Three—Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler. The 
small companies are dividing up only 
about 6 per cent of the country’s auto- 
mobile market in 1954. 

General Motors led the way in sales 
in the first half of 1954, with 49 per cent 
of the total. Ford was second with 31 per 
cent. Chrysler, which at times has 
pushed Ford for second place, fell to 14 
per cent. 

Smaller companies hope to enlarge 
their share of the market, however, with 
their 1955 lines. 

Outlook for 1955, as viewed by most 
of the auto industry, is for more total 
car sales than this year. Sales next year 
might run as high as 5.5 million cars, 
some predict, as compared with an es- 
timated 5.2 million for 1954. 

To clear the way for the 1955 drive, 
factories are now shutting down on 1954 
production and dealers are trying to re- 
duce their stocks of new cars. 

Many manufacturers are helping deal- 
ers by reducing prices of new cars to 
dealers. That enables dealers to make 
larger allowances on old cars or sell the 
new ones, with factory consent, at a 
substantial discount from list prices. 

All emphasis now is shifting to 1955 
and the big sales war it is expected to 
bring. This war will be fought with new 
styles, more powerful engines, many new 
driving comforts—but at the same old 
prices. 
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mark of progress 


It’s the new symbol of General Telephone System! 
To our millions of subscribers it stands for modern, efficient 
telephone service. To our employees—stability, security, the privilege of serving. 
To our shareholders, the opportunity to invest in the nation’s largest and fastest 
growing independent telephone system. It’s a mark of progress 
you'll see more and more of as we continue to extend our facilities 


in the communities we serve. And serving, grow with them. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
One of ~“hrrerccad Great Jelephone SYydlenes 
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A PRESIDENT ON VACATION— 


Five Hours’ Work a Day Leaves Little Time to Relax 


¥ 


x ~ 
How does a President spend his vacation? 
Can he really get away from the work and 


worries of his high office? 


President Eisenhower, now on vacation in 
Colorado, is finding it difficult. Duties he can’t 
delegate and responsibilty he can’t escape 
pursue him to his mountain retreat. 


DENVER, Colo. 


President Eisenhower, trying to com- 
bine work with relaxation on his “work- 
ing vacation” here in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is finding it hard to escape work 
and harder to relax. 

The President has fished and played 
golf. He paints, plays bridge, and in- 
dulges his hobby of cooking. These are 
the recreations he enjoys most. 

But always the President finds his 
high office crowding in on him. Some- 
times the pressure spoils his golf game, 
or causes him to lose a fighting trout. 

This is the second straight year since 
entering the White House that the Chief 
Executive has spent his long late-summer 
vacation here in Denver at the home of 
Mrs. Eisenhower’s mother, Mrs. John S. 
Doud. Last year, the President relaxed 
completely and enjoyed himself. 

This, however, is election year. And 
Congress just adjourned after passing a 
lot of legislation that requires presiden- 
tial action. Then, just when. Mr. Eisen- 
hower was trying to take a few days off 
for fishing, the U.S. found itself in a for- 
eign-affairs crisis as France killed the 
European Army plan. 

So the President’s burdens now are 
greater than during the 1953 vacation. 
He has important decisions to make, trips 
and speeches scheduled, visitors to see, 
documents to study and sign. 

So far, work has been taking a bigger 
share of Mr. Eisenhower's vacation time 
than in 1953. And so far, at least, he is 
much more tense than last year. Close 
friends say he is “working at relaxing,” 
which is unusual for him. 

Five hours’ work a day is what the 
President has been averaging during 
most of his current vacation. Temporary 
presidential offices have been set up at 
Lowry Air Force Base, just outside Den- 
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This is the story of how the Chief Executive 
is trying to relax and rest—and the trouble 


he is having in the attempt. 


The President 


and here’s why. 


ver. A large part of the White House 
staff—about 50 people—and much of the 
White House working routine have been 
transferred here. 

White House aides and advisers come 
and go. More than 500 pieces of legisla- 
tion were brought here from Washing- 
ton, and the President ' been signing 
a score or more of bills a day. Since he 
came here, he has interrupted his vaca- 
tion to deliver several speeches. Other 
speeches are being prepared for the po- 
litical campaign ahead. 

No day goes by without President Ei- 
senhower conferring with Cabinet officers 
or aides in Washington. A direct tele- 
typewriter line links his Denver office 
with the White House. An Army Signal 
Corps message center has been set up 
here to handle secret coded messages. 

















-—Dowling in the New 


York Herald Tribune 


“VACATION, WHERE ARE 
THY BENEFITS?” 


is doing the things he en- 


joys most. He fishes, plays golf, paints and 
plays bridge. But, so far, he isn‘t relaxing— 


’ 


The President’s telephone calls to or 
from Washington average about 15 a 
week. 

President Eisenhower can’t even get 
away from the telephone at the golf 
course. When he plays golf at Denver’s 
Cherry Hills Country Club, a Secret Serv- 
ice man carrying a two-way radio follows 
the President around the course, keeping 
contact with other agents posted near 
telephones. 

It's not all work, however. The Presi- 
dent manages to squeeze several hours of 
play into nearly every day. And the tir- 
ing formality of Washington is carefully 
kept out of the comfortable but unpre- 
tentious house which is the President's 
vacation home. 

Early rising is an Eisenhower habit 
that he maintains even on vacation. He’s 
usually out of bed by 6 or 6:30 a.m. 
Mindful of later sleepers in the house- 
hold, Mr. Eisenhower is careful to be 
quiet as he shaves and breakfasts. Some- 
times, he may take only grapefruit and 
coffee, prepared by his valet. Other 
times, he eats heartily of bacon and eggs 
prepared by his mother-in-law, whom 
he calls “Min”—and whose cooking he 
praises with “I haven’t tasted better any- 
where.” 

After breakfast, Mr. Eisenhower walks 
out into the back yard, sniffs the mile- 
high Denver air appreciatively, then 
heads for his back-yard studio for 15 or 
20 minutes of painting—usually moun- 
tain scenes. This is one of the few times 
during the day when he is alone. 

Between 7:15 and 7:30, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive heads for his office six miles 
away. But he always pauses to greet the 
neighborhood children, who all “like Ike.” 
An active grandfather, Mr. Eisenhower 
is at home with children. He walks out 
of his way to pat them on the head, 
gives boys hints on catching trout. One 
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5-year-old girl races across tree-lined 
LaFayette Street almost every morning 
to visit with him. 

The presidential office, on the second 
floor of the main building of Lowry Air 
Force Base, is garret-size (14 by 14 feet), 
austere, equipped with furniture bor- 
rowed from a local store. 

Here the President usually works three 
or four hours a day. In Denver regularly 
are his press secretary, James C. Hagerty; 
his appointments secretary, Thomas E. 
Stephens; his physician, Maj. Gen. How- 
ard McC. Snyder, his Army aide, Lieut. 
Col. Robert L. Schulz; and his Air Force 
aide and pilot, Lieut. Col. William G. 
Draper. 

Senior White House aides, such as 
Assistant to the President Sherman 
Adams and Counsel Bernard M. Shanley, 
are in and out of Denver. So are those 
who help with speeches, such as Bryce 
N. Harlow, Kevin McCann and Robert 
Montgomery. 

Golf is the high point of the Presi- 
dent’s vacation day. A little before noon, 
he usually leaves his office and heads for 
Cherry Hills Country Club. He’s not 
fussy about his golfing partners, plays 
club members as well as close friends. 

“When he gets out here he wants to 
be one of the gang,” a club member 
said. “He doesn’t want any special 
privileges.” 

The President’s golfing companions 
here have included, among others, Frank 
Leahy, former Notre Dame football 


coach; Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of © 


the Air Force; Colorado’s Governor, Dan 
Thornton; Palmer Hoyt, Denver Post 
publisher; Rip Arnold, Cherry Hills golf 
pro; John Culbreath, an insurance execu- 
tive; and Fred Manning, Jr., an oil man. 

Although Mr. Eisenhower has sharp- 
ened his golf game somewhat on his 
vacation, friends report that he “just isn’t 
concentrating” on his shots this year, 
that his swing seems less relaxed. 

The President is a pretty good golfer— 
especially for a 64-year-old. He has shot 
in the low 80s, but now is finding it hard 
to break 85. He frequently strays into 
the rough or gets caught in sand traps. 
He saves himself often with his fine mid- 
iron game or by blasting brilliantly out 
of traps. Then, likely as not, he’ll three- 
putt the green and lose his par. 

“A terrific competitor,” is the way 
Frank Leahy describes Mr. Eisenhower 
as a golfer. “If he has a bad hole, he will 
be in there trying to make the next one 
good. He never gives up. I’ve seen him 
make some almost impossible shots. He 
just won't stay beaten.” 

After 18 holes of golf and a light lunch 
—at which political talk is banned and 
sports are the favorite subjects—Mr. 
Eisenhower may linger at the club for a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A Round of Golf With Ike 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, an avid 
Prrciter is complaining that his 
game is “not what it ought to be” 
on his Colorado vacation. But the 
average 64-year-old golfer would 
be happy with the President’s av- 
erage scores—in the 80s. 

On a recent round, for example, 
Ike shot an 85 on Denver’s tough 
par-72 Cherry Hills Country Club 
course. As his friends remember the 
round, it went something like this: 

This President, just having left 
his office after a morning of hard 
work, was tense at the beginning, 
and got off to a bad start. He was 
over par on most holes, had one 
very bad 8, and shot only 3 pars on 
his first nine holes. 

Typical of the President’s in- 
and-out game, one par came on one 
of the toughest holes, the 535-yard, 
par-5 fifth. Here Ike got off a beau- 
tiful drive of 230 yards, used his 
midirons “like a professional,” was 
on the green in 3 strokes and got 
down in 2 putts. 

The President also made his best 
shot of the day on the out nine— 
and showed the flair for daring 
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shots that marks his game. In the 
rough and behind some trees about 
180 yards from the green, he decid- 
ed on a risky gamble. “I’m going to 
have to hit a slice on purpose,” he 
said, and called for a No. 2 iron. 
The ball sliced neatly around the 
trees and stopped near the cup. 

At the end of the first nine holes, 
the President was 10 over par, 
with a 45. He had been in sand 
traps repeatedly and had 3-putted 
several greens. Only good recover- 
ies after bad starts kept his score 
from being higher. 

Then Ike stopped for lunch. 
Talk centered on sports—no politics 
—and he was visibly more relaxed 
when he started the second nine 
holes. His score showed it. He shot 
the second nine in 40, only 3 over 
par, without a single bad hole. 

The only presidential birdie of 
the day came on the short 160-yard 
fifteenth hole, a par 3. Using a No. 
5 wood off the tee, he hit the green 
with his first shot and then sank 
his putt. His fine finish left the 
President 13 strokes over par for 
the entire 18 holes. 


The President's score for the day was- 
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few rubbers of bridge. Usually he heads 
back home about 4 p. m. 

Back at the house, there’s nearly al- 
ways a little more work to do. But by 
late afternoon or early evening the Presi- 
dent is sitting on the front porch, enjoy- 
ing the cool air and chatting with Mrs. 
Eisenhower and her mother. 

Indulging one of his hobbies, the 
President often broils the dinner steaks 
on the back-yard grill. After dinner, a 
few friends may come in for a visit. How- 
ever, after the crowded social schedule of 
Washington, both the President and the 
First Lady enjoy just sitting around the 
house, talking or watching television. 
Bedtime is 10:30. 

Fishing is the best escape from 
presidential burdens. A fishing trip means 
getting out of town, away from the of- 
fice. For a one-day trip, the Chief Execu- 
tive goes to the Swan Hereford ranch 
owned by Bal F. Swan, an old friend. 
This ranch is only 50 miles from Denver. 

For a longer fishing trip, Mr. Eisen- 
hower goes 72 miles to a ranch owned by 
two other old friends, Aksel Nielsen and 
Carl Norgren, Denver businessmen. Here, 
amid 12,000-foot peaks, the President 
can entertain friends and fish in well- 
stocked mountain streams. Guests on a 
recent trip included his. brother, Milton 
Eisenhower, and former President Her- 
bert Hoover. 

Crowds often gather to watch the 
Chief Executive fish at the Swan ranch, 
observing him from a road near the 
stream. They see a skillful fisherman. On 
one morning, he caught 11 trout in 100 
minutes. When his luck ran out at this 
spot, he patiently worked his way up- 
stream 200 yards, then down again, and 
came up with three more trout—losing 
only a few strikes. 

Although Mr. Eisenhower has chatted 
good humoredly with admiring tourists— 
who often shout “Don’t let it get away” 
when he hooks a fish—he confesses to 
friends that he prefers fishing in private. 

The President likes to cook the fish 
that he catches, and eats his share of 
them. He also is proud of his vegetable 
soup, a two-day production. 

The public can get near President 
Eisenhower more easily in Colorado than 
in Washington, where he is more shel- 
tered. Denverites, generally, however—and 
the Doud neighbors especially—follow 
the policy of leaving the President alone 
to enjoy his vacation as much as he can. 

The hope of Mr. Eisenhower's family 
and friends is that the work and tension 
that now handicap his vacation will 
taper off soon, and that by the time he 
returns to Washington in October he 
will be fully relaxed and rested. 

In the meantime, as the President 
once remarked: “After all, this is better 
than Washington.” 
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dynamics for defense 
This is the dual destiny of the atom... 


To defend against, by the ability to deliver, massive 


atomic destruction... 
To unite all men and all nations in the peace of atomic creation. 
These general demands are reflected in specific needs for... 


Supersonic jets and rockets...nuclear powered submarines 


and aircraft...new skills “around the reactor”... 
exploration of the frontiers of aerodynamics, hydrodynamics, 


nuclear dynamics, electrodynamics. 
Since 1880, divisions of General Dynamics have pioneered the 
adaptation of new forms of energy to military and industrial uses. 
In 1954, under the group concept of “Dynamics for Defense”, they 
constitute one of the world’s great defensive and constructive forces. 
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It takes aluminum. These 
new telephone booths are well 
ventilated, well lighted and 
built to resist wear and tear for 
years. They're aluminum! 
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It takes aluminum to make 
the “Semisphere,” 300-foot- 
wide hangar, or 12,000-seat 
auditorium. Workmen erect 15 
rings of aluminum panels with- 
out leaving the ground. 


lor more of the good things of life 
















. 
Pence: lightness, good looks .. . 
combining these benefits, aluminum is 
put to more new uses every day. 

One secure source of the aluminum 
U.S. industry needs is its good neigh- 
bor and best customer: Canada. To 
smelt aluminum requires electricity— 
millions of horsepower of it. And Can- 
ada has it—vast water power resources 
not competed for by other industries. 


It takes aluminum to banish 
the chore of changing storm 
wibdows and screens. Here are 
both in one snug frame. Easy 
to switch. No painting needed. * 
No warping. It’s aluminum! 


No other country in the free world has 
so much water power readily usable 
for economical aluminum production. 
° ° ° 

Aluminum from Canada plays a vital 
part in the U.S. economy—supplying U.S. 
factories with primary metal and helping 
insure jobs for over a million U.S. metal- 
workers...Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North America’s great aluminum 
producing enterprises. 


It takes aluminum. This 
year the fairways are bustling 
with golf carts. They fold com- 
pactly for storage, and, for easy 
handling, are made of light, 
sturdy aluminum. 








Aluminum 
Jrom Canada 
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Colleges Full, 


Going to college is raising new 
problems. 

More women, more Korean- 
war veterans are crowding cam- 
puses. Real rush is coming in 
1960, when World War Il babies 
are ready. 

It's still expensive to go to 
college. But scholarships, loan 
funds will help students and 
parents pay the bills. 


Getting a college education at a 
well-known school is to be increasingly 
difficult for the average American boy 
and girl. For the next decade, it will 
take more planning in advance by 
both parents and youths. 

College enrollments are shooting up 
again, after a downward trend. Women, 
both single and married, are competing 
for classroom and housing space in large 





Bigger Jam Ahead 


Costs Are High But 


numbers. More Korean-war veterans are 
taking the place of World War II GI’s. 

Costs remain high. In some places they 
are still creeping up, especially for hous- 
ing. Competition for part-time jobs at 
college is stiff. 

On the other hand, there are many 
more ways to get the money to go to col- 
lege than there once were. Scholarships, 
loan funds and grants are available in 
many forms. 

Enrollment rise today is only a ground 
swell compared with the tidal waves of 
applicants that will hit the colleges when 
the baby crops of World War II years 
begin to reach college age—about 1960. 
Actually, the U.S. birth rate began to 
turn up in 1938, at the end of the de- 
pression. 

Today’s problem, and the bigger one 
ahead, is indicated by replies to a sur- 
vey of colleges conducted by U.S. 
News & World Report on the eve of 
registration for the 1954-55 school year. 

Harvard, for example, reports it had 
3,600 applicants this year, but only 1,150 
openings for freshmen. Yale, for lack of 


expenses 
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$120* 


$650 


$300 


Student Aid Is Plentiful 


space, limited its first-year class to 1,000, 
turned down 3,000. At Cornell, 7,600 
youths applied, but only 2,000 could be 
accepted. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s freshman class is up 10 per cent. 

In the South, Georgia Tech had to 
turn down 1,000 aspirants, for lack of 
sufficient classrooms and instructors. The 
University of Texas reports: “Heavy de- 
mands upon residential units, with wom- 
en’s dormitories long since booked to 
capacity. Enrollment expected to include 
4,500 women, up 300, and 2,500 vet- 
erans (mostly all Korean), up 1,500.” 

In the Midwest, the University of Wis- 
consin “lacks dormitory space to handle 
all students who wish to enroll.” Notre 
Dame was able to admit only 1,600 out 
of 3,400 applicants. 

On the West Coust, the University of 
California at Los Angeles expects 14,100 
students this year (including 4,700 wom- 
en, 2,200 veterans), as against 13,900 
in 1953. 

Influx of women applicants is noted 
by most colleges. At Baton Rouge, Loui- 

(Continued on page 36) 


TYPICAL LOW-COST , TYPICAL HIGH-COST 
COLLEGE 
(State-supported) 


COLLEGE 
(Private) 


$840 
$730 


$400 








| s1,070 | 51,970 | 


*Figure for a resident of the State. Higher for nonresidents. _ 
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siana State University says: “On-campus 
housing is full up; women graduate stu. 
dents and out-of-State women under. 
graduates are no longer being giver 
room reservations’ because of increased 
demand from Louisiana women.” 

At the other end of the country, the 
University of Maine reports an increas 
ing demand for admission by women stv. 
dents, with insufficient housing availabk 
for them at the moment. Pennsylvania 
for the first time, has opened all curt. 








**Ashley’s right... this place is well stocked!” 


The prize bond today is Kentucky 
Tavern, for it is Distilled and Bottled 
in Bond only by Glenmore and always 
at 100 proof. Thus, you always 
know what you're getting when you 
buy it. Glenmore Distilleries 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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culums to women students. 


The women’s colleges, too, are filled, 
Stephens College, at Columbia, Mo., re. 





Extra Money for Students- 
Lots of It Around 


are awarded each 
year to about 125,000 students. 
Amounts range as high as $2,000. 
Average scholarship: $225. 























help many students. An esti- 
mated 50 to 75 per cent of college 
students work. Many earn $300 
or more a year. 


can be had by deserving 
youngsters on easy terms. How- 
ever, of 47 million dollars avail- 
able, loans to students now total 
only about 8 million. 


to needy, prom- 
ising students are widespread. 
Most of them are offered on an in- 
formal basis by organizations and 
individuals. 


about $200 a year, 
is available to junior and senior 
men in college who take advanced 
ROTC courses leading to Reserve 
commissions. 








oil 
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ports the highest percentage of retum 
students in history. Barnard, in New 
York City, is 10 per cent over last yeat 
in enrollment. Vassar reports: “As usual, 
we had not enough places for all ac 
ceptable candidates.” 

Many women, the colleges report, ar 
preparing themselves for business. Mar 
ried women are going back to school t0 
qualify for jobs as good as those thei 
husbands have. 

High costs of going to college pose a 
immediate problem for the youth who 
aspires to the best in education, and for 
his parents who want to provide it. 


Exclusive of travel expenses, it costs 


about §' 0 a vear for a student to at 
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tend a typical “low cost” college in the 
Midwest. That’s the estimated tab for a 
student who attends the State university 
in his home State, lives in a dormitory 
where expenses are lower than in most 
off-campus accommodations and spends 
a modest amount on incidentals. 

The thousand dollars doesn’t leave 
much, if anything, for a car, fraternity 
expenses, a collegiate wardrobe or enter- 
tainment. 

A student going to a big Eastern uni- 
versity, such as Harvard, can get by for 
about $2,000 a year, but he will hardly 
be a social butterfly on that budget. - 

However, many parents with modest 
incomes are managing to send their chil- 
dren to college these days. Of the 2.5 
million youths going to college this au- 
tumn, many will come from families with 
incomes below $5,000, and most will 
come from families with annual incomes 
less than $10,000. 

How to pay for four years at college 
can be a combination of cash, credit, 
part-time work and subsidy. 

Many colleges still require that you 
pay each semester’s bill in advance. But 
more and more schools nowadays will 
agree to installment payments, particu- 
larly for housing and board. Some banks 
are co-operating with colleges to provide 
full-scale installment-payment plans. 

One pay-as-you-go program, arranged 
by Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J., works this way: From one 
of two banks with which Stevens has 
made arrangements, you borrow enough 
to cover a full year’s expenses, on the 
signature of student or parent. The bank 
pays the school bill in full. You pay the 
bank in 12 monthly installments, at 4 
per cent interest. 

There’s another way a student can put 
off paying for a large share of his educa- 
tion until after he graduates. He can 
borrow much of the money he needs 
from one of the hundreds of student-loan 
funds. 

A total of 47 million dollars is tied up 
in these loan funds, yet only a small 
proportion of it is ever borrowed. Why 
is that? Because college boys and girls 
stoday just don’t like to borrow. They 
will work hard to earn their own way, 
and economize up to the hilt. They 
will take all the scholarships and grants 
they can get. But they are afraid to 
have a debt hanging over their heads 
when they leave college, get a job, get 
married. 

Student counselors, however, strongly 
recommend borrowing from these funds. 
They say it is better than taking time out 
from studies to work. At many schools, 
students can borrow up to $400 a year, 
and pay nothing back until they are out 
of school and have begun to earn. Inter- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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& The plane that prevented a war 
ee and TEMCO’s part in building it! ) 


a Convair’s B-36’s and the men of the Strategic Air 
Command were about all that stood between this coun- 
try and its enemies in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s. 


Te Experts on world affairs say this team prevented a 
me; third World War. Today, as then, they are powerful 
ee deterrents to any would-be aggressor. 

2 Production of these giant planes was a complex prob- 


“Te lem. Convair helped simplify production by sub-con- 
tracting elevator, rudder, and door assemblies to 
TEMCO. It is but one of the many jobs that has earned 
th TEMCO its reputation for delivering a quality product, 
on schedule, at one of the lowest costs in the industry. 





Giant B-36 ele- 
vator dwarfs 
TEMCO workers 
as it is wheeled ts 
into wet spray fia 
booth for its last [iim 
coat of paint fim 
before being jig 
shipped to Con- a, 
vair, Ft. Worth, for ‘3 

final assembly. 
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Direct action gives instant 
answers. Increases operator 
productivity, requires less 
time and effort. Three-way 
control prevents errors— 
signals operator by sight, 
sound, and touch. 
Call the Comptometer 
representative 

for details. 


COoMPTOMETER ADDING- 
CALCULATING MACHINES are 
made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
Illinois. Offices in principal U. S. cities 
and throughout the world. 





Electric and non-electric models 


COMPTOMETER 
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est at about 3 per cent starts after 
graduation. 

Scholarships are the sources of stu. 
dent funds that are most eagerly tapped, 
About 31 million dollars in scholarship 
money is offered each year, and it goe 
to about 125,000 students. 

Value of the scholarships varies from 
$50 to $2,000. They are given by col- 
leges, foundations, business firms and 
variety of fraternal and other organiza. 
tions. Generally, the rule is to award 
scholarships on a competitive basis to 
the brightest students, but to give the 
money largely to those who are in finan. 
cial need. 

As every college graduate knows, the 
terms on which scholarships are awarded 
are not always found in the catalogues, 

First-class athletes can get valuable 
grants from many schools. And hidden, 
“vest pocket” scholarships are numerous, 
These are entrusted by the donor to some 
dean or favored educator, to be awarded 
at his discretion. 

One other way to get $200 a year, in 
junior or senior years, is to take advanced 
work in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. Afterwards, however, the gradv- 
ate must stay for eight years in the Stand- 
by Reserve, subject to call to active duty. 

Working your way through college 
isn’t what it used to be, although at 
least half of today’s students have some 
kind of part-time job. Few students can 
make enough to pay for everything, but 
many clear more than $300 a year. 

Educators believe the average student, 
if his course isn’t a tough one, should be 
able to work 10 or 12 hours a week, but 
never more than 20. Jobs available sel- 
dom pay more than $1 an hour. 

If a student can work 20 hours a week 
during the 36 weeks of the school year, 
he can earn $720, plus whatever he can 
make during the summer. Not many can 
do that well. 

Work-study plans have proved the an- 
swer for some students who are not ina 
hurry to graduate. They work for 4 
semester, even a year, in business or in- 
dustry, usually in jobs closely related to 
their academic programs. Then they go 
to college for a like period on the money 
they have saved. 

Does it pay to go to college? Are the 
family sacrifices, the hard work, the 
scrimping, all worth while? 

The answer seems to be yes, as a practi- 
cal investment. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce recently completed a survey of me 
over 25, in two different salary brackets 

Of the men making $10,000 or more 4 
year, the Chamber found, 52 per cent 
had gone to college. But, at the other ex- 
treme, those making less than $3,000 4 
year, only 8 per cent were college men. 
In short, college degrees had paid off in 
dollars and cents. 
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Question: Which of these Zenith owners is 
testing a powerful weapon ? 











A new kind of sound detector? In a way, yes. This new A secret radio? By no means. This is a familiar Zenith 


Zenith High Fidelity phonograph rege transmits sounds radio of the kind found in millions of American homes. 
within the limits of the 50 to 15,000 cycle range, vastly in- As a matter of fact, Zenith is the world’s largest manufacturer 
creasing your enjoyment of recorded music. of home radios. 














¥, 


Shortwave that pierces the lron Curtain? The famous Advanced Radar? Not unless you could call TV a kind of 








Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC Portable brings in many foreign coun- radar. Zenith’s contributions to radionics have helped ad- 
tries, including Russia. vance the art of television to today’s high standards. 


Answer: All of them are. 





Wuite None of the products you see on 


this page is a defense weapon in itself, Shortrange radio receivers R-110 and 
they’re all an expression of the vast ex- R-108, GRC 3-8 Series. Thousands of 
perience Zenith brings to radionics devel- these are made for the Army by Zenith 


and come off Zenith production lines side 


opment for the U. S. Government. 
by side with the products you see above. 


Zenith’s knowledge of radionics has 
been tested and proved by the American 
public for over 36 years. Out of that test- 
ing has come one of this country’s finest 
radionics laboratories, a trained person- 
nel of thousands, production facilities that 
fill 7 large factories. 














Zenith is proud to make its facilities 
and experience available to the Govern- 


the reyaity ot RADIO ..2 TELEVISION” 


ment in times of emergency. Backed by 36 Years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
P ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois conn: 1066 
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Attlee Told Mao: 


GET RUSSIA TO FREE EUROPE, 
CUT ARMS, STOP PLOTTING 





What impressions did Britain's former 
Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, get of Com- 
munist China during his guided tour there? 

Was he told of Peiping’s plans regarding 
Formosa? What did Mao Tse-tung, Red 





leader, say to him, what did he tell Mao? 

Mr. Attlee gave his answers, for the first 
time since leaving China, to correspondents 
in Hong Kong. Below is the full transcript of 
his press conference, cabled from Hong Kong. 








Clement Attlee: I thought I might give you one or two 
observations. First of all, one doesn’t come to final judgments 
when one’s only given a short visit to a country with which 
one’s previously unacquainted. Our object has been to get a 
certain amount of information and knowledge and a certain 
amount of contact with personalities with the general view 
that it is always useful to try to understand other people and 
have an understanding of the problems of the country and 
the relationship between peoples governed on different 
principles. 

Now we have found, as we expected, that China is being 
run by the Communists on principles with which we do not 
agree. We are democratic Socialists and we are quite firm 
about our points of view and we do not understand the point 
of view of those who are running China. We have come to 
certain conclusions. 

First of all, I would say that we have been impressed by 
certain very definite reforms. That, from all we can gather, 
marks a new departure in China. The evidence we have ev- 
erywhere is you have a Government that is incorruptible, 
that is genuinely working for the good of the people, and it 
has done some yery remarkable pieces of work. Take one 
thing that struck us all—the amount of work being done 
from the point of view of public health. Now I have some 
experience of the East and we were struck by the general 
cleanliness of things. 

It is a new thing to come into the market where there are 
no flies, no smells and with everything clean. 

The second thing that I think struck us all was that this 
Government is tackling tasks of immense magnitude, but 
there was no pretense that everything was all right. There 
were frank statements by the Chinese that they had a long 
leeway. That is in contrast with Russia, where we were al- 
ways assured that the whole world is lagging behind Russia. 

We saw evidence of their work both in Peiping and 
Mukden and in other parts. We saw evidence of extraordi- 
nary activity in the field of education. I believe that Govern- 
ment is doing something for the prosperity of the peasants 
and that the Chinese peasant thinks that the Govenment is 
concerned with the welfare of the peasants. We did not 
see very much, but we saw what is done there, and the evi- 
dence we had seemed to show that you had here a Govern- 
ment which is based on the good will of the peasant popula- 
tion. Other evidence we have had of such activity was in 
Shanghai, where we were informed by people who were resi- 
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dent there for a long time that a great deal of crime in the 
city has been cleared up. There seems to be great efficiency. 
One cannot very well judge what is being done on the 
specific points in which we are interested—that is, with re- 
gard to individual freedom and freedom of thought and 
speech. We recognized that we were in a country that is 
run by the Communist Party, and throughout the whole of 
the structure that is run by a Communist Party one did not 
expect to find things very different. The trade-union move- 
ment is not what we mean by it in England. It is obvious that 
the trade-union movement is an instrument of Government. 
We had a great deal of very frank talk and personal rela- 
tions. We discussed a number of major problems and | 
thought we realized what a job the Government had. I no- 
ticed particularly the flooded areas. We saw some repre- 
sentatives of the churches. We saw services going on, but 
again it is difficult to form a judgment. Our chief impression, 
I think, would be that the antipathy that is being shown to 
foreign-mission churches was more nationalistic rather than 
Communist—an objection to outside influence. There again 
it is difficult to come to a final judgment. I thought there 
was a general impression wherever we went of good will. 
And I believe it is important that we should get as much 
close contact with the Chinese peoples as possible. I am sure 
that it is equally important that they should get as much 
contact with us and with what is being done in the West. 
I think, perhaps, the thing that impressed me the most was 
the enormous pressure of the population on natural resources. 
It did disturb me that the Government felt the steady in- 
crease of this enormous population was a benefit to China. 
There may be, but it seems now they are heading into a ter- 
rible problem which seems hard to solve. I don’t see how an 
increase in population can lead to a higher standard of living. 
With regard to the relations of the East and West, I think 
there was a general impression of a desire for friendship, 
but undoubtedly there is a very strong feeling over Formosa 
and, as I have stated elsewhere in public, I think that this 
is one of the fundamental problems to solve. 
I think that is about all I have to say now except every: 
where we met with extreme kindness and hospitality and 
we made some friendships which we hope will endure. 


Q Was there any split among the Chinese leaders in 
their determination to conquer Formosa by military means? 
(Continued on page 42) 
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... you get greater efficiency in less floor space. 


It’s as simple as that, in the F-M Opposed-Piston diesel. 
With two pistons reacting to the force of combustion in a 
common cylinder, you get increased efficiency . . . reduced wear. 


Yes, that’s the story of the now-famous Opposed-Piston 
engine. Its performance superiority is proved by more than 
five million horsepower installed around the world. 

Only from Fairbanks-Morse can you get originality of 
engineering and design that assures you such outstanding 
performance. 


Look for the diesel designed for greater efficiency —it 
carries the famous Fairbanks-Morse Seal of Quality. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL & DUAL FUEL ENGINES - DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES - RAIL CARS + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY » PUMPS» SCALES. HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT. FARM MACHINERY. MAGNETOS 
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Mr. Attlee: No, I would not say there was any definite 
split. There was a strong determination that Formosa should 
be liberated, as it is a part of China. 

Q Mao Tse-tung was reported to have brought up three 
points in connection with improving world relations. Were 
those accounts correct? 

Mr. Attlee: I have not read any papers, so I do not know 
what were the points raised, but he indicated there were cer- 
tain things that he would like the Americans to do, and I, in 
turn, indicated that there were certain things I would like 
the Russians to do. 

Q Did Mr. Mao specify what he would like done? 

Mr. Attlee: He indicated a number of things that we dis- 
cussed, Formosa was one, the rearmament of Germany was 
another and the rearming of Japan. 

Q Did Mr. Mao suggest to you or your companions that 
it was your responsibility to bring pressure on the U. S.? 





&,, 
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BRITAIN’S ATTLEE MAKES FRIENDS IN CHINA 


“It is always helpful to try to understand other people’ 


Mr. Attlee: They indicated that it would be very useful if 
these points were brought before them. I, in turn, indicated 
that it would be useful if our points were brought before 
the Russians. 

Q An article written by you states that your view is that 
the only solution to Formosa is that the island should be 
neutralized. 

Mr. Attlee: I consider that a useful thing for some small 
period before the final decision. 

Q Were there any discussions regarding Hong Kong? 

Mr. Attlee: No, we did not discuss Hong Kong. 

Q Can you give us some indication what the present Pei- 
ping attitude is towards the formalization of diplomatic re- 
lations with Britain? 

Mr. Attlee: We discussed that and 1 expressed the hope 
that it would soon be possible that we might have a Chinese 
Embassy in London. 

Q Did you discuss the matter of Americans held in Chi- 
nese prisens? 

Mr. Attlee: Not that specific point. In general, I expressed 
the view that it was a great mistake to hold people in China 
against their will, particularly rich people in places like 
Shanghai, as that had a strong effect on opinion in our country. 
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Q Was there any discussion of the whole question of Brit- 
ish-Chinese trade in terms of more or less specific demands? 

Mr. Attlee: My colleagues have details of that. 

Q Do you feel there was concern over the efforts to in- 
crease that trade? 

Mr. Attlee: We are not a trade mission. We were con- 
cerned only with discussing in general terms as to the pos- 
sibility of general trade. 

Q When you suggested diplomatic relations, did the Chi- 
nese give any indication of the reasons why they stayed shy 
of these diplomatic relations? 

Mr. Attlee: No. 

Q Why did Peiping invite the London delegation to visit 
China? 

Mr. Attlee: That is anybody’s guess, but 1 supposed they 
hoped to improve relations. 

Q Did Mr. Mao give any indication of wanting a meet- 
ing of the five powers? 

Mr. Attlee: I do not think we discussed that particular 
point. 

Q Did the position of foreign business firms in China 
come up? 

Mr. Attlee: We did not go beyond the general terms of 
boosting trade. 

Q Before you left London you said you were an expert on 
“eyewash.” Did you encounter any “eyewash”? 

Mr. Attlee: I must confess that I am always suspicious 
when I am being shown something so that I see only what 
the Government wants me to see. But I was impressed by 
the very frank way that the Chinese said that all was not 
right yet and there was a lot to do, etc. 

Q Did you discuss with the Chinese at all what would 
improve relations between China and the West? 

Mr. Attlee: I told them if they want to tell the Americans 
something they ought to tell the Russians something. Also, | 
indicated that we believe in the freedom of people to man- 
age their own affairs and we should like to see the satellite 
countries in Europe free. Second, the Russians should give 
up their intrigues in other countries. Third, it would be a 
good thing if the most heavily armed country in the world 
reduced its armaments. 

Q Did you find any shade of ideological difference be- 
tween the Russians and the Chinese? 

Mr. Attlee: I noticed certain differences in practice. There 
is a considerable difference in the treatment of the peasants. 
There has not been expulsion of the better-off peasants as 
you had with the kulaks in Russia. Also, there has been a 
go-slow in regard to small business. Retail trading abounds. 
I should say generally speaking there was less rigidity in the 
application of Marxian ideology and a tendency towards a 
greater tolerance. 

Q Are you happy about the tour? Have your ideas 
changed? 

Mr. Attlee: Not vastly. I saw a great deal of what I ex- 
pected. I have indicated certain points about which I was 
impressed. 

Q Did the Communists indicate in any way they intended 
to stop short of collectivization and elimination of private 
trade? 

Mr. Attlee: I did not discuss this. At the present moment 
there was a considerable go-slow movement. 

Q Did you observe from your travels that China was very 
much under Russian influence? 

Mr. Attlee: They lean very heavily on Russia for supplies, 
etc., but I gather that, when they had any Russian personnel 
to help in technical and other matters, as soon as the Chinese 
learned all they could the Russians went home. I should say ! 
did not see any overt examples of Russians in control any- 
where. 
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PITTSBURGH 
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At the close of 1953, 
based on deposits, 
Peoples First National 
ranked 42nd in size 
among the 13,983 com- 
mercial banks in the 
country. Our position 
was 28th based on 
Capital and Surplus, 
and 34th based on 
Capital, Surplus and 
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ital Funds equalled 
8.40% of our deposits 
compared with 7.40% 
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advantage of our strong 
position and “Think of 
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of your banking needs. 
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Legion Warns Against 
“Massive Appeasement” 


What does the American Le- 
gion think of the “‘cold war’ 
situation? Can the U.S. relax, 
now that fighting has stopped? 

“No,” says the Legion. In reso- 
lutions adopted at its national 
convention, the Legion warns 
against “‘massive appeasement,” 
urges rearming West Germany 
and demands ‘massive retalia- 
tion’ against Communist aggres- 
sion—by U. S. alone if necessary. 


Following are excerpts from a reso- 
lution adopted by the 36th National 
Convention of the American Legion at 
Washington, Sept. 2, 1954: 


|. The Far East and Southeast Asia 


GENERALLY. The American people 
have suffered keen disappointment in the 
recent appeasement of, and submission 
to the Communists, at the Geneva Con- 
ference, followed by the French scuttling 
of the EDC [European Defense Com- 
munity] Plan. 

Particularly is this true with reference 
to the partitioning and dismemberment 
of Vietnam, and the surrender of thou- 
sands of square miles of fertile, free ter- 
ritory, and millions of free peoples to the 
Communists. 

It appears that Soviet Russia went to 
Geneva with the confident belief that 
Great Britain and France were prepared 
to pay a far greater price—on the in- 
stallment plan—for a piecemeal peace. 
The Communists found at Geneva that 
they were 100 per cent correct. So they 
fixed the cost of the first installment to 
these allies of ours of a “peace in our 
time” as follows: For Great Britain— 
sponsoring admission of Red China into 
the U. N. For France—sabotage of collec- 
tive security in Europe and the Far East. 

They have placed the U.S. in the un- 
tenable position of being requested by our 
allies to surrender to them first, as a pre- 
lude to surrendering to Communism . . . 

We deeply regret that the policy of 
massive retaliation, announced by our 
Government last spring, which had the 
wholehearted approval of the National 
Executive Committee of the American 
Legion, seems to have been abandoned. 
We hope that it is not being replaced 


by a policy of massive appeasement sim- 
ilar to the Munich tragedy. 

The American Legion wholeheartedly 
approves the policy of: 

1. Stopping the advance of Commu- 
nism through a system of collective se- 
curity... 

2. Retaliation by such collective-se- 
curity forces with weapons of our choice, 
if further aggression does occur. Such re- 
taliation should be aimed at the heart 
of any enemy who may create such ag- 
gression. We believe that such a policy 
will deter any nation from setting off 
World War III. 

We believe that Indo-China, and other 
areas of Southeast Asia, will be the prov- 
ing ground of the free world’s ability to 
stop the march of Communism. There- 
fore, we urge our Government to imple- 
ment its stated policy by: 

1. Developing a_ collective-security 
force composed of the nations of this 
area who see the true threat of further 
Communist aggression. 

2. A statement by such collective-se- 
curity force that further Communist ag- 
gression in Indo-China, or in any other 
part of Southeast Asia, will not be toler- 
ated. 

Our Government and the other free 
nations have not made the truth of Com- 
munism known either sufficiently or in 
the proper manner in this area. We rec- 
ommend that our Government notify 
Communist Russia and Communist China 
that their aggressiun must stop, and un- 
less such aggression is immediately 
stopped, the United States will consider 
any further act of aggression as a hostile 
and unfriendly act, an act of war, and 
it will bring forth immediate military re- 
taliation with or without the co-operation 
of the other free nations of the world. 

° co ° 

RED CHINA, The Anierican Legion 
condemns the Kremlin-controlled puppet 
Government of Red China as a ruthless 
and sadistic enemy which has supplied 
armed forces in the guise of volunteers 
to engage in war and aggression against 
the United Nations organization into 
which it is demanding admission. We 
applaud the issuance of the following 
order to our Asiatic Fleet: 

“It is standard policy that if any Amer 
ican military units are attacked, they 
are to fire back and resist. They dont 
have to wait for anyone to knock thei! 
heads off. That is true in peace and war.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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of light to locate distant unseen 
objects accurately ... has given the 
world a new and keener sense. 


The usefulness of radar is matched by many 
new scientific tools The Milwaukee Road is now 
using to give shippers better-than-ever service. 
New hauling tools such as diesel and electric 
locomotives for greater dependability of move-— 
ment ...smoother starts and stops. New, 
faster communications tools, such as end to end 
freight train radio and walkie talkies in yards. 








Newest diesel and electric motive power 
reaches new heights in transportation 
performance ... makes a hit with shippers. 


96% of The Milwaukee Road’s freight service 
is performed by diesel or electric power. 





New safety tools. New mechanized freight 
handling tools. All are designed to hit the spot 
with shippers, and they are doing it. 

You can expedite your freight from, to or 
through Milwaukee Road territory by consult- 
ing your nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 
You’ll find him experienced, helpful and 
friendly. 
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Time to Wake Up / 


“WAKE UP, WHITEY! WE'VE 
GOT FRIENDS WAITING!” 





BLACKIE! SEEMS 
EVERYONE’S AWAKE TO THE FACT 
THAT THE CHARACTER AND 
QUALITY OF BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY NEVER CHANGE!’ 


“BLACK s WHITE 
The Settehe with (lanai 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Once again we reiterate our vigorous 
and strenuous opposition to the recog. 
nition of Communist China by _ the 
United States for any purpose. We te- 
state our vigorous and strenuous opposi- 
tion to the admission of Red China or 
any other Communist state to the United 
Nations or any division or agency there- 
of, and we urge that the American dele. 
gation to the United Nations be _in- 
structed to act accordingly, and be fur- 
ther instructed to use all means possible, 
and to use the veto power if necessary, 
and wherever permissible under the 
United Nations Charter, to prohibit the 
seating of any Red Chinese delegation in 
the United Nations, or in any division or 
agency thereof, for any purpose whatso- 
ever. 

Further, we should ban all trade 
of any kind with Red China, by the 
United States, and we urge the same 
policy by our allies. To starve Red China 
and to shrivel her economy will drive the 
Chinese within Red China to arise and 
overthrow their Communist oppressors. 


* * * 


Il. Russia 
1. The Soviet Union has developed 
a mania for world control that dwarfs the 
imperialist ambitions of Czarist Russia. 
They fanatically plan, foster and support 
subversion, sabotage and military ac- 
tion throughout the free world. The 


fundamental policy of the Kremlin did } 


not change with the death of Josef Stalin, 
and its godless program of world revolu- 
tion and conquest is being vigorously 
carried out by its present rulers. 

2. We do not believe that peaceful 
coexistence with the Communist bloc is 
possible because Soviet Russia and her 
satellites and puppets have not offered 
the slightest evidence of good faith. To 
the contrary, they continue arrogant, in- 
pudent, contemptuous and belligerent ... 

3. The American Legion urges that 
such restrictions as are practicable be 
imposed by the United States on trade 
with Soviet Russia. 

4. The American Legion urges that 
our Government seriously consider the 
severance of all diplomatic relations with 
the Government of Soviet Russia, and 
with the alleged governments of the 
countries that have been enslaved by Rus- 
sia, and that our Government take such 
action whenever deemed necessary . . | 


* * * 


lll. Western Europe 

In view of the recent action of tle 
French Parliament rejecting the Eur? 
pean Defense Community Plan, we urg 
our Government to proceed immediately 
with plans for the rearmament of West 
ern Germany, within the framework 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Salute to America’s 


At Barksdale Air Force Base, La., late 
in July, the Second Air Force became 
America’s first all-jet striking force with 
retirement of the last of its piston- 
driven bombers. 

Now completely equipped with fast 
Boeing B-47 Stratojets, the Second Air 
Force is part of Strategic Air Command, 
America’s global air arm. Its swept-wing 
Boecings are 600-mile-an-hour medium 
bombers that have broken all existing 
distance and endurance records for jet 
aircraft, including a nonstop trans- 
Pacific flight with acrial refueling from 
California to Japan. 

Strategic Air Command continually 


Young men: You'll acquire ‘‘know how” as an airman in the United States Air Force. 





first all-jet bomber force 


flies training missions that simulate 
exacting combat assignments. Rang- 
ing the skies over three continents, the 
polar ice cap and vast expanses of ocean, 
SAC aircraft follow split-second time- 
tables. Their trial bombing runs, de- 
fense and other mancuvers are all scored 
in a relentless drive for ever-increasing 
proficiency. 

Entire wings, numbering 45 Strato- 
jets and 20 Boeing KC-97 tanker-trans- 
ports, are rotated regularly through 
scheduled training operations to Eng- 
lish and North African bases. On these 
missions, tanker-transports provide 
aerial refueling for the jet bombers, 


Opportunities for 


top technical schooling, world travel and a responsible position on the nation’s defense team. 


and carry the ground personnel and 
equipment needed to make each unit 
self-sustaining for 30 days. 

SAC is on an around-the-clock com- 
bat alert. Its operations have achieved 
such a high level of efficiency that its 
training missions could be transformed 
instantly into massive retaliatory action 
against the war-making power of any 
aggressor, anywhere. 

Establishing America’s first all-jet 
striking force marks a giant stride for- 
ward in this nation’s defense program. 
The advance is continuing as additional 
Strategic Air Command units complete 
their transition to all-jet operations. 
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In Santos or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, wherever you do business—Bank of America’s 
global facilities are available to assist you with every international banking problem. 
Through its network of overseas correspondents throughout the world, and through its 
traveling representatives, this bank collects on-the-spot information to keep its custom- 
ers up-to-date on all questions of credit, foreign exchange, new regulations. To inquire 
concerning this experienced service, write International Banking Department, Bank 
of America, 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco or 660 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSV/82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


eeoeeeeererereervres SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD seeeeeeees 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London «+ Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama « Kobe « Osaka « Bangkok *« Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City * Milan « Paris * Zurich * New Delhi + Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 





COPYRIGHT 1954, BANK OF AMERICA 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....-HONG KONG....TOKYO....BERNE.... 








> >> Europe's diplomats seem to have the jitters. They knew the French were 
almost certain to reject the European Army plan, but when it actually happened 
it caught them unprepared, without any clear alternatives ready. 

The diplomatic mood is one of confusion and pessimism. There is confusion 
as to which nations should meet in conference, and uncertainty as to what to 
confer about. There is pessimism as to what such conferences can produce. 

As a result, you can expect weeks and months of delay before the allies 
of the U.S. in Europe agree--or finally disagree--on what to do about rearming 
West Germany and building a strong European defense against Soviet Russia. 


>> While Allied diplomats are wondering what to do next..... 

Russia is gaining ground inside France, Britain and West Germany. 

In France, influential advisers of Premier Mendés-France are urging him to 
make a deal with Moscow to keep West Germany disarmed. As it is, Communist 
votes in the French Assembly killed the European Army treaty. Chances are they 
can keep France from approving any new plan for German rearmament. 

In Britain, desire to get along with Soviet Russia is strong, and growing. 
It can hamper Prime Minister Churchill's plan for rearming West Germany. 

In West Germany, patience with France has worn thin. A permanent split 
between France and Germany, rather than a partnership, is in the making. This 
Split, if it hardens, will be a sweeping victory for Soviet Russia. 

Something may happen to reverse these gains for Moscow inside West Germany, 
France and Britain. The Kremlin, as in the past, may drive the Allies back 
together again. But, right now, Moscow is making the big gains. 








>> In Hong Kong, Clement Attlee and his fellow Laborites emerged from their 
two-week guided tour of Communist China with divided opinions. A couple of Mr. 
Attlee's companions took a very rosy view. The others had their doubts. 

In the rosy view of Communist China..... 

There are almost no flies. Peiping's swat-the-fly campaign has been a 
sensational success. Public health is improving by leaps and bounds. Crime is 
disappearing. Beggars are not to be seen. Prostitutes have been converted 
into zealous Communists. The opium trade has gone. Drunkenness is rare. 

In short: Everybody's working hard, happy, delighted with the Communist 
Government, which wants only peace. Or so some of the Attlee party said. 

















>> But most of the Attlee group left Communist China in a state of doubt. 
It's still a police state, one Laborite noted. Another wondered why they 
were never allowed to talk to any Chinese peasants. Idea behind the trip, 
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some of Attlee's associates felt, was mainly to split the U.S. and Britain. 
British journalists who accompanied the Attlee party, have been speaking up 

more bluntly in their dispatches. As a Manchester “Guardian" correspondent 

put it: "For us it was blind man's buff all the way. We learned the uselessness 

‘of questions.....The Government is above criticism." China, today, seems 

inhabited by "600 million masked puppets and inescapable drabness." 


>> In Tokyo, anti-American sentiment is registering a sharp increase. 

America's H-bomb is being blamed for it. This is the story: 

After the Bikini H-bomb tests last March, radioactive ash landed on a small 
Japanese fishing vessel, the “Lucky Dragon." One of the crewmen, stricken with 
jaundice, has taken a turn for the worse. Whether radioactive ash had anything 
to do with the case is disputed. Anyway, Japanese blame the U.S. 

Hiroshima isn't forgotten. Even a test of H=-bombs stirs bitter memories. 

The fisherman's case, as a result, has made top headlines throughout Japan. 

Observers in Tokyo question whether this new outburst of anti-Americanism 
goes very deep. The press may be exaggerating it. But it offers an opening 
that Russian and Chinese Communist propagandists have been quick to capitalize on. 








>> Soviet Russia, which plans everything including athletics, is well along 
on its 8-year plan to lick the U.S. at the 1956 Olympic Games. 

It's a story of systematic progress, step by step, as follows: 

1948: Start of 8-year plan. Soviet observers visited London Olympics to 
size up American athletes, see which events Russia could most easily capture. 

1952: First Soviet entry in Olympics, at Helsinki Games. 

Result: U.S. first with 610 points, but Russia second with 553%. Moscow 


concentrated on things U.S. usually ignores--gymnastics, women's events. 


>> Now, in 1954, the Soviet pace has become faster. 

January: Soviet athletes swept world skating championships in Japan. 

February: Soviet skiers, in Sweden, took first over Scandinavia's best. 

March: A Soviet ice-hockey team beat the Canadians, long the champs. 

May: A Soviet basketball team ran off with the European cup. 

July: Soviet parachutists easily won a parachute-jumping contest in 
France, Soviet gymnasts won seven of 10 firsts at an international match in Rome, 
and Soviet oarsmen astounded London by winning Britain's own Henley Regatta. 

August: At Berne, in competition with 27 other nations, Soviet Russia walked 
off with top honors at the European Games. Soviet total, 269 points. Next 
best, Britain, with 101%. Communist Czechoslovakia and Hungary were third and 
fourth. In addition, Soviet athletes set new world records in major track events. 

Moscow is getting ready to take on the best the U.S. has to offer. 


>> Climax of this Soviet 8-year plan will come in 1956, at Melbourne. 
Russians no longer have to concentrate on gymnastics and women's events in 
order to win an international meet. They've trained for just about everything. 
Americans, at Melbourne, will face far stiffer competition than at Helsinki. 
Moscow's goal--to lick the U.S. at the Olympics--now looks feasible. 
Moscow's purpose? It's very simple: Prove to the world that the Russians, 
under Communism, are bigger, better, stronger than anybody else--especially 
than Americans. Prove also--if possible--that Moscow is for peace, not war. 
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Traffic Manager Bill led a life of pain 
‘cause when shipments are late, customers complain. 
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The big» 


difference is —\ 


Whether you're sending or receiving... 
whether your shipment is big or small... 
whether it's by rail or air... for the 

best answer to your shipping problem, 
call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 


of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE 
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But now he hears nothing but words of praise 
for he uses RAILWAY EXPRESS —and he’s up for a raise! 
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WHAT'S DOING NEAR NORTH POLE 


Northwest Passage . . . Radar Nets . . . Weather Flights 


A centuries-old mystery—how 
to cross the Arctic by sea—now 
is solved by attempts to meet 
brand-new problems of defense. 

This is the story of what all 
the activity up North means. 


A new sea route across the ice- 
choked Arctic, linking the Atlantic 
and Pacific, now is opened up for the 
first time in an effort to meet new 
problems of U. S. defense in the atomic 
age. 

That sea route, sought since 1610 as 
a “Northwest Passage” to Asia, had de- 
fied explorers with one continuously 
blocked narrows—McClure Strait—until 
this summer, when two U.S. icebreakers 
penetrated it, opening up the entire pas- 
sage for future use by major ships. 

The new Arctic sea route, if war 
comes, is to mean this: 

© If the Panama Canal is bombed out 
of commission, an alternate route be- 
comes possible, at least during summer 
months, for moving needed warships 
from one ocean to the other in a hurry. 

® Modern U.S. naval vessels, able to 
launch medium-range guided missiles 
with atomic warheads, will be able to 
strike at the North Coast of Russia from 
the Arctic without running the risks of 
Bering Strait or the well-defended Mur- 
mansk area. . 

® New U.S. bomber and missile bases 
can be set up and supplied in the island- 
studded Arctic area well north of Can- 
ada, along the most direct route to Rus- 
sia. 

e Air warning stations, able to de- 
tect approaching enemy missiles or jet 
bombers more than six hours’ flying 
time from the northern border of the 
United States, can be established and 
supplied by sea. 

e Flexibility is added to U.S. sea 
power, too, for in modern war time 
saved can be vital. A U.S. fleet sail- 
ing near Britain, for example, need travel 
only some 8,000 sea miles to get to For- 
mosa through the Arctic Sea route, as 
compared with some 13,000 miles by 
way of the Panama Canal. 

Where the new sea route will go, to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific via the 
Arctic, may be seen on the map at the 
right. Only smaller vessels had succeeded 
in earlier crossing by other routes. 
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The job of opening up this water route, 
actually, is only one phase of the vast 
new emphasis now being given to the 
Arctic region by U.S. and Canadian de- 
fense planners. That part of the world is 
taking on new importance because of its 
location, directly between Russia and 
North America. 

For months, a joint U. S.-Canadian ex- 
pedition has conducted hydrographic and 
oceanographic surveys to chart the Beau- 
fort Sea and McClure Strait. Both U. S. 
Navy and Coast Guard icebreakers have 
been engaged in this project. In addition, 
Canada has just launched her largest 
warship, the Labrador, to be used solely 
for research and patrol work in Arctic 
seas. 

Early-warning radar nets, meanwhile, 
are being established in the Arctic joint- 
ly by the United States and Canada. This 
program is described by U.S. Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson as “already 


well advanced,” in the area far to the 
north of settled territory in Canada. 

Airmen are busy in the area, too. Fre- 
quent flights are made to the North 
Pole to collect flying data. A permanent 
weather outpost is being manned onlv 
about 250 miles from the Pole on “T-3.” 
a floating island of glacial ice, 5 by 9 
miles in size. Air bases and air-supply 
depots are established within the Arctic 
Circle, with new techniques of flying 
in very cold weather being worked out 
in detail. 

It is activities such as these that will 
be stepped up, and augmented with new 
bases in the Far North, now that the 
new sea route through the Arctic is 
opened. Only a few weeks of the year 
are needed to supply Arctic installations 
on a large scale. That supply route is as- 
sured now by the “Northwest Passage,” 
promises to solve many of the new prob- 
lems of war in the Far North. 
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HERE IS THE LONG-SOUGHT WATER ROUTE from the Atlantic 
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and merchant vessels across the Arctic. In wartime, ships could even 
reach the North Coast of Russia from American East Coast ports. 


Basic Data: Navy Department 
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The man with this stamp carries a lot 
of weight at Inland. His job is to 
inspect your steel during each phase 
of its production. And if it’s not what it 
ought to be, he’s apt to give us a hard 
time. Because we realize he’s only 
being tough to keep our customers 
happy, everyone at Inland works 


hard every day to keep him happy. 


INLAND 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn St. - Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES OFFICES: Chicago * Milwaukee ¢ St. Paul 


Davenport * St. Louis * Kansas City * Indianapolis 
Detroit * New York 











PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Sheets ¢ Strip * Plates 
Structural Shapes * Bars °* Tin Mill Products 
Rails and Track Accessories * Coal Chemicals 
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AUSTIN, Tex. 


OVERNOR ALLAN SHIVERS of Texas, by 
G a striking election coup, is forcing 
politicians to restudy the situation in the 
South and recast appraisals of what may 
happen there in 1956 wher another 
presidential year comes along. 

It was Governor Shivers, the conserva- 
tive Democrat, who in 1952 urged and 
prodded Democratic Texas into the camp 
of the Republicans and Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Southern Democratic lead- 
ers usually bolt at their peril, generally 
are punished quickly and decisively by 
the voters. 

But it did not turn out that way for 
Mr. Shivers. Instead of rebuking the 
Governor, Texas Democrats have 
just renominated him for an un- 
precedented third full term. In do- 
ing so, they rebuffed the liberal 
element of the party, which was 
trying desperately to recapture 
the State and restore it to party 
regularity. 

Trends? The Shivers victory 
surprised and pleased many con- 
servatives. Other Southern pri- 
maries, held in Tennessee (which 
was carried by Mr. Eisenhower in 
the 1952 election), North Carolina, 
Alabama and Arkansas, had seemed 
to show a trend toward more 
liberal Democratic candidates. But 
the Texas election, combined with 
a recent primary in Mississippi, 
made it plain that such a trend was 
far from general. 

It indicated, too, that the Repub- 
licans, if they please Mr. Shivers, 
might hope to retain the State and 
its 24 electoral votes in their col- 
umn in 1956. They could do so by 
working with Mr. Shivers, rather 
than by building an organization of 
their own. The primary left the 
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A Democrat Wins= 
And Republicans Cheer 


A Texas Governor upsets tradition and reverses 
a trend. Allan Shivers, conservative and inde- 
pendent, the man who bolted to Eisenhower in 
1952, is renominated by Texas Democrats. 


Governor in virtual political control of 
the State. 

In 1956, as in 1952, Mr. Shivers will 
go to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion with the Texas delegation in his 
pocket, its 52 ballots to be cast pretty 
much as he pleases. If the Governor is 
dissatisfied with the Democratic nomi- 
nee, he might again throw the State to 
the Republicans. And he pointedly holds 
himself free to do so. 

Thus, it is not entirely remarkable 
that the Republican President, Mr. Ei- 
senhower, personally telephoned his con- 
gratulations to the Democratic Governor 
on his primary victory. In fact, Republi- 
cans generally feel set up about the re- 
sult, and see in it evidence of the Presi- 


GOVERNOR SHIVERS “LIKES IKE’ 


... and Texas voters like Governor Shivers 


2 FES SEE RE ML INIT a SP ITE RRS 


—United Press 


ise Unsolid South? 


dent’s continuing popularity in Texas 
and perhaps elsewhere in the South. 

Mr. Shivers, himself, sees no Eisen- 
hower influence at work, but others dis- 
agree. The President and his Administra- 
tion were not issues in the campaign. But 
the Eisenhower-Shivers relationship has 
been a relatively close one. There have 
been statements of mutual esteem. And, 
last autumn, the President, en route to 
Mexico, spent a week end at the Gov- 
ernor’s ranch. 

The principal issue raised against 
Mr. Shivers was the fact that he did bolt 
to the Republicans in 1952. The Gov- 
ernor’s winning margin was smaller than 
in the past, but still impressive. Texans, 
contrary to tradition, are not holding the 
bolt against him. Texas, in fact, 
has shown itself usually ready to 
back Mr. Shivers in almost any- 
thing he wants. 

The Governor. At 46, Mr. 
Shivers has been Governor of Texas 
for five years, and has a full two- 
year term ahead of him, for the 
Democratic nomination is the 
equivalent of election. He is the 
first ever to be nominated for a 
third term in that office. And, to 
the surprise of many, he is hardly 
in the tradition of Texas politics. 

He makes a point of getting 
around the State, attending meet- 
ings, talking with voters. He makes 
an effective off-the-cuff speech. 
But he carries no hillbilly bands 
or singers with him. He has no gift 
for anecdotes or backslapping. His 
bearing, instead, is one of aloofness 
and restraint. 

As Governor and as a politician 
he consults whom he pleases, 
makes his own decisions. In Austin, 
there is no inner coterie of officials 
or cronies that can sway Mr. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Now-—Edquitable offers thousands of partnerships 
the low-cost business life insurance they need 
It’s flexible ... Cash and loan 


values are high . . . Premiums 
are lower! 


Thousands of partners—both in busi- 
ness and the professions—need, want, 
and should have the protection of 
adequate business life insurance. 

Here’s why: 

First, to safeguard the assets, in- 
vestments, and good will—even the firm 
itself—which may not survive the death 
of a partner. 

Second, to protect a partner’s family 
by assuring them adequate compensa- 
tion for his interest in the business. 


Equitable now offers a new policy 


to provide partners ‘with this vital 
protection—in amounts of $10,000 
or more—at a remarkably low cost. 


Because this special new policy is 
only available in such larger amounts, 
Equitable can pass on important sav- 
ings in the form of lower premiums. 
For example, a partner at age 35 may 
be covered for $25,000 at a premium 
of only $585.25 a year—15% less 
than before! Annual dividends may 
be used to reduce premiums. 


NO OTHER POLICY—available to- 
day—offers businessmen, professional 
people, partners, sole owners and 
closed corporations the unique con- 
version features of this new Equit- 
able Policy at such low rates. The 


man from Equitable can give you 
complete information on the many 
advantages of this new flexibility. 


Even if applicants are not stand- 
ard health or occupational risks, the 
protection of this new Equitable Pol- 
icy may be obtained at an appropri- 
ately low special rate. 


SEE THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE—TODAY 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the US. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 











PLY-VENEER* BOXES & PANELS 





Investigate these new 
cost-cutting materials! 


Many new basic industrial materials have 
resulted from wood research. They are 
being used by hundreds of industries to 
make better products at less cost. It may 
pay you to investigate at once. 


SILVACEL INDUSTRIAL FIBERS—Tailor-made 
for users in many physical and chemical mix- 
tures. Some current uses: Filters (paper and 
fill types), building and water heater insula- 
tion, saturating and specialty papers, battery 
separators and oil well drilling. 


SILVACON® BARK FRACTIONS — Now used 
in phenolic glues and molding compounds, 
insecticides, asphalt and rubber products. 
magnesite flooring, wadding, fertilizers, seed 
cleaning, foundry sands, and thermoplastics. 


PLY-VENEER* PANEL STOCK — Laminated 
Douglas Fir veneer core lined with kraft on 
both sides. May be routed, die-cut, folded, 
curved, printed. Fasten with nails, staples, 
glue. Used in making containers, furniture 
parts, toys, cabinets and other products. 
*T.M.REG. 

Write for ples and technical data. 

Field engineering service on request. 





Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION «+ TACOMA, WASH, 
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The Man, The News 





. . . Shivers took stand on offshore oil long ago 


Shivers in any direction. He has shown 
that he can be highly resistant when 
political pressures are applied. And, 
once a decision is made, he is ready to 
fight for it. These qualities plus an essen- 
tial conservatism have made Mr. Shivers 
hard to beat in a Texas election. 

Mr. Shivers was born in Lufkin, a 
small town in East Texas, and grew up 
there, at Magnolia Hills and at Port 
Arthur. His father was a store clerk who 
became a schoolteacher, a lawyer and 
eventually a district judge. The son went 
to public schools, the University of Texas 
and the latter’s law school. He was prac- 
ticing law in Port Arthur before he re- 
ceived his law degree. 

But politics was beckoning. At 27, in 
1934, Mr. Shivers demonstrated his po- 
litical appeal by defeating a formidable 
opponent for a seat in the State Senate. 
He was re-elected in 1938 and 1942. 
The Legislature met only in alternate 
years, which gave Mr. Shivers time to 
practice law and begin acquiring a for- 
tune in various enterprises. 

Two years were spent in the Army 
during the war. Back in Texas, he was 
ready for both business and politics. For 
a time he acted as general manager for 
the extensive interests of his father-in- 
law, John H. Shary—citrus fruits, bank- 
ing, publishing—in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley. And, in 1946 and 1948, Mr. 
Shivers was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. 

In July, 1949, Governor Beauford H. 
Jester died, and Mr. Shivers succeeded 
to his post. He drove through re- 
forms affecting the schools and State 
hospitals and meanwhile acquired the 
reputation of a States’ Rights conserva- 
tive. He disliked big Government at 
Washington. Meanwhile, the off shore- 
oil issue was growing. Mr. Shivers 
long had been aware of it. As early 
as his Senate days he introduced and 
had passed a bill declaring that Texas 
boundaries extended 27 miles into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Oil and politics. At the National 
Convention in 1952, Mr. Shivers and his 
Texans held out to the end for Senator 
Richard B. Russell of Georgia, the can- 
didate of the Southerners. Soon after 
the Convention, the Governor went to 
Adlai E. Stevenson, the Democratic can- 
didate, to ask how he stood on offshore 
oil. Would he, as had President Truman, 
veto legislation transferring the sub- 
merged offshore oil lands to the States? 

Mr. Stevenson made it clear that he 
would disapprove such a bill. Mr. Shivers 
pondered for a time. General Eisenhower 
had promised to sign the legislation. It 
was an issue of greatest consequence in 


Texas. Mr. Shivers came out squarely 
for the General. 

At that time, most Texas observers 
thought Mr. Stevenson would carry 
Texas somewhat handily. But Governor 
Shivers put his powerful organization to 
work. There were abundant campaign 
funds from wealthy Texans and from 
outside the State. Mr. Eisenhower took 
Texas by 133,650 votes. In the same 
year, Mr. Shivers had defeated Ralph 
Yarborough for the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination by 345,500 votes. 

Texas “regular Democrats” allied with 
the Northern liberal leaders of the party 
seethed for two years. With Mr. Yar- 
borough as their candidate they tried 
again this year. It was a long and ex- 
pensive campaign, taking four months, a 
primary and a runoff election. Each side 
formally reported expenses of $200,000. 
Estimates of those in a position to know 
were, however, that.each actually had 
spent well over a million dollars. 

Mr. Yarborough made the 1952 bolt 
his chief issue. He accused Governor 
Shivers of seeking a third term to per- 
petuate what he called dictatorial domi- 
nation that had led to party disloyalty 
and maladministration. The Governor re- 
plied that Mr. Yarborough represented 
a variety of Northern interests, political 
leftists and labor bosses. Texas, he said, 
must guard its independence to repeat 
the 1952 bolt if necessary in defense of 
Texas interests. 

Choosing between the two arguments 
and the two men, Texas Democrats gave 
Mr. Shivers 668,913 votes to Mr. Yar- 
borough’s 645,994 in the original pri- 
mary on July 24. Because there were 
other candidates, Mr. Shivers, however, 
did not have a majority of the vote cast. 
A runoff was ordered and the Governor 
won, 771,600 to 678,300. 

In two years, Mr. Shivers’s winning 
margin had been much reduced, but he 
remained in control of the State. 

1956—and later. Now Governor 
Shivers has two more years in which to 
cement his hold on the State. Where he 
might go then is a question. Many ob- 
servers would call it beyond the realm 
of political possibility that he might get 
the presidential nomination of either 
party. 

But, meanwhile, he is to be a power 
in national politics, one to be treated 
with consideration by both parties. Texas 
conservatives, repudiating an old _tra- 
dition and reversing what had seemed 
a Southern trend, have placed Governor 
Shivers in that position. 


For developments in the national 
campaign, see page 100. 
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SKUNKS AND CHIPMUNKS on a western tree farm. Timber harvested to supply today's needs is =— weet 
a new crop of young Douglas fir trees . . . grown from seeds dropped by nearby trees left as a nat 5 


new timber crops replace each tree farm harvest... 


Natural-finish wood can be used for home ‘There are more than 4,000 different lumber, pulp, fiber and chemical 

interiors of exceptional beauty. Wood's __ products-made from wood. They all play an important part in everyday 

variety in species and texture makes it life. Both people and industry use these products . . . which come from 

adaptable to any personal taste or need. _ today’s timber harvest. To provide an abundance of such products for 
use in the future, new tree crops must be grown again and again on 
harvested lands. By managing timber as a continuing crop, tree farmers 
can supply the wood we are using today and will need tomorrow. 

Tree farms are privately owned areas of commercial forestland . . . land 
better suited for growing trees than any other crop. Tree farm owners 
are growing a perpetual wood supply by long-range forest management 
plans under supervision of more than 4,500 graduate industrial foresters. 

They are also decreasing timber losses from fire, insects and disease. 
Today, nearly 5,400 tree farms are operated by private owners on more 
than 31 million acres of tax-paying timberland all across America. All 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands are managed as certified 
tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for a free copy of our 
colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


Weyerhaeuser limber Company 
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McLouth 


STAINLESS 


Gteel 


High quality stainless sheet 






co oe ee and strip steel... . for the product 


you make today and the 
product you plan for tomorrow. 
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McLouty Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 




















News - Lines 


What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 











TAX RETURNS. You can probably 

get an extension of time for filing an 
income tax return that is due in 1954 but 
is affected by provisions of the new 1954 
Internal Revenue Code. The Internal 
Revenue Service establishes policy for 
granting such extensions. 


* * * 


BUSINESS EXPENSES. You can 
probably take an income tax deduc- 
tion for the cost of defending a suit 
attacking the validity of patents of a 
patent-holding partnership. A court of 
appeals holds that such expenditures are 
deductible as business expenses. 


* * * 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

ship about 650 additional items to 
most countries without obtaining export 
licenses from the Department of Com- 
merce. Controls are dropped for these 
commodities except for shipment to cer- 
tain Communist-dominated areas. The 
decontrolled items include many steel, 
rubber, petroleum and mineral prod- 
ucts; industrial, electrical, construction 
and agricultural machinery; ores and 
metals; motor vehicles; machine tools, 
medicines; scientific and professional in- 
struments. 


* * * 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS. You can, 

as a Government defense contractor 
whose fiscal year ended in December, 
1953, wait until October 1 to file finan- 
cial statements with the Renegotiation 
Board. This new deadline is announced 
by the Board, which said the filing time 
will be announced later for contractors 
with fiscal years that began in 1953 and 
ended in 1954. 


* * * 


WATCHES. You can give your views 
at a public hearing on proposed 
trade-practice rules for metal watch 
bands and other watch attachments. Two 
separate hearings will be conducted by 
the Federal Trade Commission—at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City, on Sep- 
tember 22, and at the FTC Building in 
Washington, on September 30. 


FOREIGN CONSTRUCTION. You 

can, as manager of an American 
construction firm, make a bid to partici- 
pate in a 100-million-dollar irrigation 
and power program of the Lebanese 
Government. The program calls for con- 
struction of dams, tunnels, irrigation 
systems and power plants in a 25-year 
development plan. The Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, Commerce Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., has further infor- 
mation on the project. 


* * * 


NLRB ELECTION. You cannot expect 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to throw out the results of an election in 
your plant just because union workers 
distribute campaign literature some dis- 
tance from the voting place. The Board 
finds that a union did not violate the 
Taft-Hartley Act by handing out litera- 
ture 800 feet from the polling place. 


* * * 


OVERTIME. You cannot safely stop 

all overtime work for your employes 
right after a union is selected as their 
bargaining agent. NLRB rules that an 
employer discriminated against his em- 
ployes because of union activity when 
he discontinued all overtime two days 
after a union was named bargaining rep- 
resentative. The Board rejects the em- 
ployer’s claim that overtime was stopped 
for economic reasons. 


* * * 


WAGE-HOUR LAW. You cannot, 

as a dealer who sells large amounts 
of scrap metal and paper to local buyers 
for shipment outside your State, dis- 
regard the Wage-Hour law. A court of 
appeals holds that such a dealer is cov- 
ered by this law. 


* * x 


TAX FORMS. You cannot count on 

getting your income tax forms for 
1954 as early as in the past. Tax officials 
indicate that this and other forms will be 
delayed because of changes made by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. IRS 
hopes to have the income tax forms avail- 
able by the last week of 1954. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor.Lp 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON 
NON-SENSITIZED PAPER 








The sensational Kodak Verifax 


Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 
A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 
Anyone in your office can operate 
the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 
Your savings in retyping costs alone 
will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price —$240. 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


... see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 33 offices. 


-—- MAIL COUPON TODAY - pesmdaas 










Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax 
folder and address of nearest Recordak office. 
R-6 


—_—— 4 
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Company 
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City State 


SRECORDEK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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with ERNEST T. WEIR 


Chairman of the Board, National Steel Corporation 


WANTED: 30 BILLION DOLLARS 
TO PRESERVE THE STEEL INDUSTRY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What’s wrong with the steel 
industry? Why are investors slow to put money 
into this big, basic, still growing industry? 

To get the answers, “U.S. News & World Re- 
port” invited to its conference room Ernest T. 
Weir, head of the National Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Weir recently startled steelmakers with a speech 
to the American Iron and Steel Institute in which 
he criticized the steel industry for failing to plan 
properly for the future. 

In the interview that follows, Mr. Weir tells 
what he thinks is going to have to be done. 








ERNEST T. WEIR had to quit school at 15 and go 
to work at $3 a week to help support his family 
after his father died. His home was in Pittsburgh, 
and his early jobs were in steel firms. 

At 30, Mr. Weir formed his own steel company 
and soon had an entire city, Weirton, W. Va., 
built up around his plants. 

Mr. Weir’s companies prospered even during 
the depression while other steelmakers were losing 
money, and today his National Steel Corporation 
is the nation’s fifth-largest steel concern. At 79, 
he is chairman of the board. 








Q How much money do you estimate, Mr. Weir, 
that the steel industry is going to need the next 
few years, the next 10, 15 years, whatever your out- 
look is? 

A There are two factors in this situation—as I 
pointed out in my address before the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. One factor is replacement of the 
steelmaking capacity we have today; the other is ex- 
pansion of steel capacity to meet growing requirements 
of the country. 

To replace the present properties, with which you 
can produce annually 124 million tons of steel ingots, 
would cost about 30 billion dollars on the most con- 
servative estimate. Based on our experience, you have 
to figure on replacing these properties within a period 
of 30 years. 

Q That is a gradual replacement? 

A Yes, through gradual wearing out and obsoles- 
cence. Now, every year, of course, money is spent to 
maintain the property in good shape. 

Q You don’t figure that in the 30 billion— 

A Oh, no. That’s a year-by-year cost. 

Q What does that estimate? 

A I don’t know what that is. It varies from year to 
year—some years more, some years less. But that is 
really a monthly item of cost. 

Q It’s a sizable item, isn't it? 

A It’s a very sizable item. 

Q Do you get that from depreciation? 

A No, no. That’s operating cost, not depreciation. 
That’s simply maintaining the quality of the proper- 





ties, we’ll say, where they are. But, little by little, they 
wear out—buildings wear out, machinery wears out 
—and they’ve got to be replaced. You reach the point 
where you can’t repair them any more. Obsolescence 
enters into that, too. New methods and types of equip- 
ment come along, and you have to put in something 
new to keep up to date. That is all part of mainte- 
nance. 

The point is that you start out with a complete 
property which, as a whole, can produce 124 million 
tons of steel a year. To maintain that property, includ- 
ing necessary reserves of raw materials, iron ore, coal 
and limestone—so that at the end of 30 years you still 
have a property that can properly produce 124 million 
tons of steel—will require the expenditure of 30 billion 
dollars over the period. 

Now, that money must come from depreciation. 
That alone is 1 billion dollars a year that the industry 
must figure on spending to replace what we’ve got— 
that is, I think, about 400 million dollars a year more 
than we are now charging off on depreciation. 

Q Will the new tax law help? 

A A little bit—and nobody knows exactly what that 
will do, by the way. 

Q What do you mean by “nobody knows what it 
will do”? 

A Well, we haven’t made a study of it. For instance, 
our tax experts have given us no report on it up to 
date. But we do know, to start off with, that, instead 
of a depreciation of 600 million dollars a year, we 
should very promptly start charging off 400 million 
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Higher Depreciation Allowances Needed . . . Dividends Hurt 


By ‘‘Feast-Famine” Cycle ... Nation Growing, Demand Rising 


dollars more. That’s simply for the preservation of the 
properties we have now. 

Q Where are you going to get that money? Can't 
you get it from depreciation? 

A Oh, yes, we’ve got to. If a company is to get a re- 
turn on its business, year in and year out, each in- 
dividual company must be allowed to charge off a 
proper amount of depreciation and lay that money 
up as against this replacement cost. That is a funda- 
mental thing. You have today this great steel-produc- 
ing property. We have not been charging off enough 
depreciation to replace it in the past. 

Q So, you will have to borrow the rest? 

A Well, we shouldn’t borrow that money. That 
is a very definite cost item. You see, you’ve got a 
property that has been built up over the years at a 
very much lower cost than it would cost today or in 
the future. 

For instance, the property values of the integrated 
companies are carried on the books at an average for 
the industry of, say, approximately $50 per ton of an- 
nual ingot capacity. Now, to replace that I’ve esti- 
mated the minimum is $250 per ton. In the past, de- 
preciation has been based on replacing on the basis of 
$50. 

I’m talking about getting the money to actually re- 
place the property, not to replace simply one fifth of 
it, which is about what this depreciation has been 
taking care of. 

Q Where will you get money enough to replace the 
other four fifths? 

A I say the industry must get sufficient money from 
the sale of its products to properly cover this cost. 

Q You're also going to have to expand, aren’t you? 

A Oh, I’m now talking just about this one thing— 
the preservation of what we’ve got. 

Q What about this return? What is the return the 
industry got, say, last year? Was it large enough so 
that you could dip into profits to pay this depreciation? 

A It shouldn’t be through profit. The natural way 
is through depreciation because replacement is a cost 
item. 

Q The depreciation, in other words, should be in- 
creased? 

A Definitely. 

Q That would be one way to accomplish that pur- 
pose— 

A That’s the only sound way to accomplish it. 
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Q You don’t believe in raising more equity capitai 
for that purpose? 

A No, I don’t. 

Q What about bonded debt—you don’t believe in 
that as a method, either? 

A I don’t believe in raising money from the public 
to cover cost items that should naturally be covered 
out of the returns that a company gets each year on its 
business. 

Q Do you know how the return compares with other 
years, the boom years and other years way back there? 

A Well, it’s been very fluctuating. That’s the history 
of the steel industry. 

Q What they call a “feast and famine” industry— 

A That’s right, some years up and some years down, 
but no regularity about it. 

Q So that if you dealt with an average over a period 
of years, would it be as high as other industries? 

A Low, very low. 

Q What is the reason for that, do you think—a high 
increase in labor costs, perhaps? 

A No. Over the years, the industry has been very 
irregular in its earnings, and consequently very ir- 
regular in the return it gives to stockholders. You know 
that the industry has been called “prince or pauper.” 
Well, as far as stockholders go, over the average of the 
years, it’s been really a “pauper” and never a “prince.” 

There have been many years in which there were 
no dividends or very small dividends. 

Q What is the real reason behind that—does the de- 
mand fluctuate? 

A Well, there’s a fluctuation in demand for steel, 
but to me the basic thing has been that the manage- 
ment of the industry has not taken seriously the im- 
portance of producing regular returns, regular profits, 
has not felt the obligation to pay the stockholder a 
regular return, year in and year out. 

I mean that has been the accepted thing in the 
industry until recently, that if you had a bad year, 
if the demand was down and earnings were down, 
that dividends just ought to automatically go down 
or disappear. That’s been the accepted principle in 
the industry. That’s why investors have been very 
indifferent toward putting their money into the steel 
industry. 

Q How are steel stocks as compared with other in- 
dustries? Are they selling below their book value? 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- “Steel stocks are selling considerably below book value” 


A Yes, definitely. Now, since that statement I made 
at the American Iron and Steel Institute, in May, the 
prices of securities have gone up some, but still today, 
taken as an average, the steel stocks are selling consid- 
erably below their book value, which is based on a 
property value only of $50 a ton of ingot capacity. 

Q Is that due to the fact that people believe that the 
steel industry is not a safe one in which to invest? 

A It is based on past experience. The investor is still 
looking at the record, you see, of the steel industry 
in the past. The stocks of the important companies 
that make 95 per cent of the steel are selling under this 
low book value. Stocks of companies in other leading 
industries are selling considerably above book value. 

Q Can you give an average in steel? 

A I can’t give you an average. All I can say is that I 
know that there are only one or two companies in the 
steel industry whose stock is selling at approximately 
book value. I say that this whole industry today is 
selling at considerably less than its book value. 

Q Are steel stocks selling far below the book value 
—$10, $15 below? 

A Yes, I would say so. They have gone up some in 
the last month, but they are still considerably under. 

Q Well, how can an industry like steel, where busi- 
ness fluctuates the way it does, guarantee a regular 
return to the stockholder? 

A It can’t guarantee it, of course, but the industry 
is up against the necessity of making proper earnings 
and paying returns to stockholders that are competi- 
tive with returns paid by other industries. 


PLANNING FOR POOR YEARS— 


Q What can you do when sales fall off? 

A That’s a matter for management to plan on their 
prices and profits. Some years the earnings are down, 
some years the earnings are up. But there must be an 
average earning over the period that will take care of 
this very essential matter of a proper return to stock- 
holders. 

Q Is there a feeling of growth in the steel industry? 
People feel that these other industries are growing— 

A Well, they must know that the steel industry is 
growing. Let me say this about steel: It is basic. Every- 
body in the United States, in some way, shape or form, 
uses steel every day. It’s fundamental. As the popula- 
tion grows, naturally, the demand for steel grows. Peo- 
ple must have steel! 

Now, the obligation of the management of the steel 
industry is to make sure, no matter what the condi- 
tions are, that the people get the steel that they re- 
quire, because, as I say, they’re going to demand it. 

Q Do you think that one of the reasons why steel 
companies have not had good earnings is that some 
years they've had to spend more than they should have 
had to spend out of their profits for replacement? 


A No, I don’t think that at all. I think the reason 
the steel industry hasn’t made proper returns right 
along and taken care of this obligation to the stock- 
holder is that the management of the steel industry 
over the years has not made that factor a necessity. 

Q Are you saying that the prices of steel, say, in the 
last five years should have been much higher than they 
were? 

A I wouldn’t say much higher, but I would say over 
the period—and I’m not talking about any five years, 
but a much longer period—if the steel companies 
haven’t made sufficient earnings to make returns to the 
stockholders and attract public money, then they 
haven’t made enough money. 


OTHER METALS?— 


Q Is competition with other metals any factor? 

A No. What other metal? 

Q Aluminum? 

A All you have to do is put the total tonnage of 
aluminum against the total tonnage of steel. Recently 
you may have seen a big article in one of the New 
York papers about a new building going up along 
about 56th Street, and how they faced that building 
with aluminum in 24 hours, or something. Nothing 
was said about the fact that that was actually a steel 
building. Not a word! Nobody on our side ever said 
anything about it. Aluminum gets a great play. That’s 
all right. But the fact is that that’s a steel building, not 
an aluminum building. 

Q When you speak of management, what can man- 
agement do outside of price adjustments to meet these 
costs? What else can they do to insure better profits? 

A I will say this about the steel industry: It’s been 
progressive in these past years in the matter of keeping 
up to date in methods of production. No industry has 
had better research than steel. Its manufacturing 
methods are good and comparable with any other in- 
dustry’s. It has kept up to date in that respect. Now, 
it has been limited undoubtedly in things it would like 
to have done and things that it should have done 
through not having the money. 

But it’s reached the point now where I think there 
is a very definite realization on the part of the man- 
agement in the steel industry that they must put them- 
selves in the position to get from the public the money 
that’s necessary to develop the steel industry and to 
properly serve the public. 

Q What would you say is the amount needed for 
new development? 

A Today, there’s a pretty good idea of what the 
growth in population amounts to. You can look ahead. 
At the present estimate, which is based on the rate of 
present growth, we will have a population in this coun- 
try of not less than 300 million people by the year 
2000, which is only 46 years away—not less than 300 
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million. It might even be double the present popula- 
tion. 

Now, based only on the present per capita consump- 
tion of steel, at that time we would require 200 million 
tons of steel per annum—that is simply on the present 
basis of consumption. The present per capita con- 
sumption is a little less than 1,400 pounds. At no in- 
crease in that, we’ll need 200 million tons of steel. 
That’s 75 million tons more than we have today. 

Q What would that cost? 

A I think it’s about 19 billion dollars, at $250 a ton, 
which we know is the absolute minimum even today. 
We know costs will increase, not decrease, because 
fundamentally labor cost, which is the big item, is 
not going to be less than it is today. The tendency is 
up. I think we all agree to that. 

Q Is that $50 per ton of ingot capacity the cost of 
prewar property, or is that the average cost of all 
properties, including the postwar acquisitions? 

A That’s the $50 we carry on the books. That’s the 
average of our property up to date. 

Q Postwar as well as prewar? 

A Yes. 

Q So at about 19 billion dollars over a period of 
46 years, how much is that a year? 

A About 400 million dollars a year. 

Q That would have to come from equity capital— 

A Yes—or what could be retained out of earnings. 


NEED FOR EQUITY CAPITAL— 


Q What about the debt method—wouldn’t you get 
some of that from borrowing on long-term bonds? 

A Yes, you can get a certain amount from borrow- 
ing, but the bulk of the money must come from equity 
capital. 

Q And that equity capital must produce a better 
return to deserve the investor’s confidence, is that it? 

A Yes. 

Q The assurance of a regular return? 

A A good return. Understand, we are in competition 
for money with every other major industry. We must 
properly pay the stockholders. 

You know how financial people are—they figure 
the returns carefully. If steel is not paying as much as 
oil or chemicals, or something else, they recommend 
something else. It’s all a matter of figures. And also 
the record. 

One of our troubles, you see, is our record. Here in 
the present very substantial market, steel, the basic 
industry, is selling under its book value. Why? The 
financial people have a reason for that. They have no 
prejudice against the steel industry. They know its 
value and importance. 

Q Steel has often set the pattern in wages for other 
industries, though, although it hasn't in its return to 
investors— 
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A Steel has done a good job in practically every line 
but this one line. In my recent address, I said: 

“The steel industry recognizes its obligation to its 
employes. Its wages rank among the highest in all in- 
dustry ... The steel industry recognizes its obligations 
to the community . . . In all these respects, the steel 
industry, and that really means its management, has 
conducted itself with an understanding and depend- 
ability that is appropriate to the basic importance of 
the industry. But there is the one relationship, an ex- 
tremely vital one, in which this industry has not per- 
ceived and met its obligation, and that is the relation- 
ship of the steel industry to the investing public.” 

That’s our weakness, and that’s why the stocks sell 
below their actual value. 


FAULTS IN MANAGEMENT— 


Q Competition has nothing to do with it? Is this 
strictly the fault of management? 

A The steel industry, to a considerable extent, grew 
up like Topsy for a good many years, and this idea 
of the importance of interesting the investing public 
was absent. The industry started in a rather small 
way, and individuals owned the companies. It took a 
good many years for us to grow into what we may call 
the “major class,’ where we needed to go to the public 
for money. Management had not been educated to 
that, you see, until in recent years. Now, looking 
ahead, management can see a necessity for money so 
great that there’s only one place to get it. So, we’re out 
of the Topsy class now. 

Q Do you think this may force fewer units and 
larger ones in the industry? 

A No, I don’t think so. When the industry starts pay- 
ing a proper return, maybe we’ll have more units, more 
companies. In other words, if somebody wants to go 
into the steel business, and there’s a proper return, it 
will be like any other business—capital will go into it. 

Q But if this industry fluctuates so much, and you 
can’t even get an assured annual return, how can there 
ever be a guaranteed annual wage? 

A I don’t think there can be a guaranteed annual 
wage in an industry like steel, and I don’t think there 
can be a guaranteed annual return to stockholders. 

All I’m saying is that it is the obligation of the man- 
agement to make a proper, regular return to stock- 
holders. 

To refer again to my recent address, I said, and I 
firmly believe it: “Every building in American indus- 
try today is there because investors put it there. In the 
private economy, the investor who provides the ma- 
chine is just as necessary as the employe who operates 
the machine, or the management who directs.” 

Now, that’s never been considered. In other words, 
the investor’s got to be considered when you sit down 
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around the table studying the steel industry and its 
obligations—the investor here, the workman here, and 
the management here—they’ve all got to be consid- 
ered on the same basis. 

Q And if they aren’t considered? 

A Then you would have a declining, inefficient in- 
dustry. 

Q And then the Government might have to move 
in? 

A Well, steel is basic and everybody uses it. Sup- 
pose private industry doesn’t take care of this future 
demand. Somebody’s going to take care of it. As soon 
as there’s a shortage of steel, there’s a criticism from 
the public. People are going to get the steel that they 
want, and, if the industry doesn’t provide it, the Gov- 
ernment will. 

Q And you've been threatened with that in the 
past— 

A Absolutely. 


A PRICE RISE?— 


Q Could you increase your prices again today in or- 
der to make a start toward taking care of this problem? 

A Well, we no doubt could, but we’re not consid- 
ering increasing today. We have done something re- 
cently that has never been done before in the history 
of the industry. At a time when the industry is oper- 
ating at 70 per cent or less now, we have increased 
prices to meet increased labor costs. Never before in 
the history of the industry was that done. 

It was always the accepted thing that, when the de- 
mand went down, prices went down and profits went 
out the window. That’s the history of the industry. 
Now, with the realization of these new factors that 
we’re considering, when we had to raise wages—and 
we had to raise them to meet advances in other in- 
dustries—prices were advanced only to cover that in- 
crease in cost. 

Q How has it worked out? 

A There’s been no complaint. 

Q Has demand kept up? 

A Well, to begin with, what does it mean? Some 
people say you'll price yourself out of the market in 
steel. But, you see, $3 a ton is considerably less than a 
quarter of a cent a pound. 

Q What would that be in an automobile? 

A $7 or $8 an automobile. 

Q A refrigerator, almost nothing? 

A The same thing applies to everything that steel 
goes into. Steel is a very cheap metal. There’s no metal 
cheaper than steel. 

Q Why weren't you charging that $3 a ton last year 
when the market was so much better? Couldn’t you 
have gone up a good deal higher? 

A Well, there’s been a conservative feeling in the 
industry about this matter of price which is somewhat 
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historical. The advance last year came about for the 
same reason—the increase in wages. Furthermore, 
business was better last year. Earnings were better. 

Q The ability to raise prices that you have shown 
just recently when demand isn’t very good is based, 
really, on the fact that you don’t have very much com- 
petition with other metals, isn’t it? 

A No, we’ve never had much competition with the 
other metals. 

Q Couldn't you, then, just go right on up and show 
beautiful returns? 

A But there would be no disposition in the industry 
to do that. There’s no desire to build it up to where, 
we'd say, the profits would be abnormal. What the in- 
dustry has to do is make a profit that will properly 
take care of these obligations I’ve mentioned. 

Q How would you describe the competition within 
the steel industry? Is it a vigorous competition? 

A Absolutely! Always has been extremeiy vigorous. 

Q With all this idle capacity, wouldn’t some of the 
companies in the country want to keep their prices 
down and get a larger volume? 

A Well, there’s always this battle for trade. An im- 
portant factor in competition is quality and service, 
and so on. 

Q What do you think has been the effect on the in- 
dustry of the law passed a few years ago—the basing- 
point legislation? 

A It was not legislation but a court decision. The 
steel industry had always sold on the basis of freight 
absorption to meet somebody else’s price on steel de- 
livered at the customer’s location. The court said this 
practice had to be discontinued. Fortunately, at that 
time there was such a heavy demand for steel that we 
managed to get along and steel was sold at the f.o.b. 
price. But that’s out now. 


ABSORBING COST OF FREIGHT— 


Q What's happened? 

A We are now on a freight-absorption basis, 

Q Despite the court decision? 

A Well, that’s been somewhat moderated by a later 
decision. We’ve been trying to get legislation that com- 
pletely clears it up, but we haven’t been able to get it. 
Nevertheless, there’s been some modification and a dif- 
ferent attitude on the part of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which originally started the thing. So we’re 
now selling in the normal way to meet competition. 

For instance, we have a plant in Detroit. Every other 
plant selling into Detroit has to absorb freight. When 
we sell into Chicago, to meet the Chicago delivered 
price we’ve got to absorb the difference. We’ve got to 
sell the buyer at the same price at which he can buy 
from somebody else. To me that’s right. 

Q Is that forcing decentralization in the industry? 

A No, I don’t think so. This matter of absorbing 
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freight to meet competition applies not only to steel. It 
applies to every commodity that is sold country-wide. 

Q And you have to have a price that will permit 
you to do that? 

A Absolutely. That’s the only way you can sell 
steel. You can’t take steel plants that have cost a lot 
of money and have big tonnage and so on, and localize 
them. Take Pittsburgh, which is still the big producer. 
The amount of steel that’s consumed around Pitts- 
burgh is small. Now, if you say that these steel com- 
panies can’t meet competition and sell outside of Pitts- 
burgh, fully 75 per cent of the plants in Pittsburgh 
could not operate. 


INDUSTRY SPREADING OUT— 


Q Would it be easier to build steel plants in other 
areas than to keep concentrating them in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

A You can’t keep on increasing the size of present 
plants. They can become too big for economic produc- 
tion. 

Q You've got to spread out— 

A Yes—for that reason and also the demand is 
growing the country over. 

Q Will the St. Lawrence Seaway result in develop- 
ment? Will that bring the ore down to you? 

A Oh, yes, my company is interested in the Labra- 
dor-Quebec development. And, of course, the plant 
that we will build some day in the East—that’s where 
the ore will come from. 

Q Do you think the atomic problem is going to 
cause a greater dispersal of steel plants than we’ve 
had? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q There’s been some talk about it. Ben Moreell of 
Jones & Laughlin made a speech about dispersing the 
steel plants. Don’t you think that’s practical? 

A Not at this time. 

Q You think that ultimately they will be dispersed? 

A Well, I’d say that if you build new plants they 
would be, naturally. But that doesn’t mean that the old 
plants are going to be dismantled. The reason is that 
you need more steel, so you build new plants in new lo- 
cations. The Fairless works in New Jersey has been the 
first new plant since we built ours in Detroit in ’29. But 
there are going to be more new plants built—they’ve 
got to be. 

Steel is so important and so basic that in this de- 
velopment we can’t wait to build until the country is 
using the entire 124 million tons per year. We’ve al- 
ways got to build ahead. In order to meet growing de- 
mand, we’ve always got to have a certain percentage 
that isn’t in operation. 

Q You have tocarry that? 

A Yes, and that costs money. I say the stockholder 
shouldn’t bear that cost. Another thing is raw mate- 


rials, and this is a great difference between this indus- 
try and a number of other industries. We’ve got to 
have reserves of iron ore and coal years ahead. A steel 
plant is no good if it doesn’t have ore and coal. An 
automobile plant is no good if it doesn’t have a steel 
industry that has these reserves. That applies to every 
fabricating industry that uses steel. 

Back of them all have got to be these raw materials. 
And we can’t simply carry a few years’ supply, be- 
cause finding ore is now something of a problem. If we 
didn’t have today—and I’ll speak just for my own 
company—at least a 50 years’ reserve of coal and ore 
ahead of us, I wouldn’t feel very safe—50 years! 

Q Do you mean you own it? 

A Yes, own it, of course. Now, that means we’ve got 
a big investment in this that doesn’t bring any return 
year in and year out until we use it. Nevertheless, it is 
a fundamental thing in the industry—it’s got to be 
there for safety, and what we’re talking about is the 
safety of the whole country. Another thing, in case of 
any upheaval in the world, you’ve got to have steel, 
and that means you’ve got to have these raw materials. 


NEW SOURCES OF ORE— 


Q Where are you going to find the ore for 50 years 
ahead? 

A Well, that’s the point. Up to, say, 25 years ago in 
this country even the steel industry felt safe. We felt 
we had a lot of ore ahead. Then all at once we awak- 
ened to the fact that the steel demand was growing 
rapidly and this ore was being worked out. Then we 
began to look around, particularly in the last 10 years. 
That’s why we’ve developed up in Labrador, which is 
a very large ore field, and Venezuela and Brazil and 
Liberia. 

Q How about taconite? 

A Taconite is a hard rock that contains down to 18 
per cent iron. Now in the Lake Superior district, from 
which we get the bulk of our ore, we felt we had an 
unlimited supply of ore—that we would never have to 
worry about ore after that was developed, in the 1890s. 
That feeling was universal. But go up now, as I do 
occasionally, and look over that great district and see 
how these mines are being worked out. The grade of 
ore also, of course, is declining. 

Through the development of these outside sources 
of ore and mixing it in, we are extending the life of the 
good ore in the Mesabi, which is about 50 per cent in 
iron content. This ore in Labrador will average some- 
thing over 55 per cent. Consequently, we don’t have to 
work out Mesabi so promptly. 

Taconite is much more expensive to refine, but 
nevertheless will furnish a big supply of ore. 

If we are not careful we could completely exhaust 
all the ore in this country in time. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q In other words, we must have outside ores from 
over the oceans? 

A Absolutely. 

Q More so in the future? 

A Yes. That’s our job—to find this ore, and it’s get- 
ting more expensive all the time. The development in 
Labrador is much more expensive than was the de- 
velopment in the Mesabi. The fact is that we are now 
charging ore into our costs at a rate that is lower than 
the cost of replacing it—much lower. Yet, it’s our ob- 
ligation to replace it. 

Q And you have to get a return that will permit 
you to. Speaking of the return, in the 26 years, from 
1928 through 1953, the figures show the earnings of 
the industry below the average of all manufacturing 
industry every year— 

A That’s right. 

Q In five years of those 26 years you had a net 
'oss— 

A Yes. 

Q In your statement you said that the average of 
all industry showed a loss in only one year, 1932. This 
included 43 industries in the first six years and 45 
industries in the remaining 20 years. And you say that 
in ’43 the steel industry was at the bottom and the 
highest it ever climbed to was 21st place from the top 
and in 13 of these 26 years the steel industry never rose 
above sixth place from the bottom— 

A That is the record. 


EARNINGS BELOW AVERAGE— 


Q How do you answer the argument that in the last 
five years you’ve done pretty well? For instance, in 
1949 the average of 45 industries was 13.9, according 
to the National City Bank figures, and the steel in- 
dustry was 11.6— 

A It’s still below average, and that’s without proper 
depreciation charges. 

Q You think that with proper depreciation charges 
it would be different? 

A It certainly would. 

Q Wouldn't the profits of the other industries have 
been affected similarly if the depreciation had been 
on a replacement-cost basis? 

A Well, just look up the oil industry and see how 
they charge off. Also in other industries they’re very 
careful about it. 

Q Doesn’t accelerated amortization partly offset 
that? 

A Oh, well, we’re in that. That helps us some, but 
not enough. 

Q And that runs out shortly, doesn’t it? 

A In five years. But, even with that, the industry 
today is not charging off nearly enough to meet this 
replacement cost of a billion dollars per year. 

Q Why not? 
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A Well, as I have said, the industry has grown up 
like Topsy and these things are a matter of develop- 
ment. It has only been within the last few years that 
the industry’s management has given more careful 
consideration to these very fundamental things. 

Q Couldn't there be some criticism of the account- 
ants for not stimulating the industry to do this? 

A No, I don’t think so. Management, after all, is 
responsible. 


COMPETITION VS. DIVIDENDS— 


Q Is it intensive competition that brought them to 
fighting each other and bring their prices down so 
low that the stockholder takes the rap? 

A Well, that’s one of the causes, but who’s respon- 
sible for that? Management, isn’t it? Any price that’s 
made by National Steel, I’m the one who’s responsible 
for it. When I say to my sales department, “These 
are the prices,” that’s what they must sell our products 
for. 

Q And yet you wouldn’t make prices out of line 
with the rest of the people in the industry— 

A Oh, no. The history of the industry, until the last 
few years, was one of secret prices. The big buyer got 
a big advantage that was not available to the smaller 
buyer. Nobody knew exactly what the price was half 
the time. The salesman went out for orders and his 
price was so much. He’d go in to see a buyer. The 
buyer was his friend, he believed, and he said, ““What’s 
your price today?” The salesman gave him the price. 
The buyer said, “Oh, no, you don’t mean that. We 
can do better.” 

Well, knowing that the industry was full of secret 
prices, what could the salesman do? So he called up 
the head of the sales department and told him So-and- 
so wants this or that price, that he was a good friend 
and he could depend on him, and he thought he’d 
better make a certain lower price. “That’s the only 
way I’m going to get this order,” he said. 

Q And he equaled the price of what he thought the 
other fellow had— 

A Yes. And you can see how that left the salesman. 
I was a salesman. I started out to sell when I was 18 
and I ran into that right away. The salesman was sort 
of helpless in this situation, you see. He never knew 
what the price was going to be. And a bad factor 
involved in that, which I think is outmoded, is that 
the big buyer of steel got a better price than the small 
buyer. Yet, the small buyer has to compete against 
the big buyer in selling his products. 

Q Are you against that principle? 

A Yes, absolutely. 

Q Even though the Robinson-Patman law permits 
discounts for larger and larger quantities? 

A Well, it really doesn’t encourage it. No, the fun- 
damental thing is that small business is a very im- 
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portant factor in these United States. The small man, 
to my mind, must have a fair deal. If he’s buying his 
raw material and paying a bigger price than his com- 
petitor, he’s handicapped. I don’t believe in that. 

Q Is that practice changing now? 

A Yes. 

Q There is more tendency toward price uniform- 
ity? 

A Here is the way steel is sold today: 

In National Steel, we as sellers of steel decide what 
our price is and put a statement in the hands of every 
buyer, giving the price on every commodity we make. 
We have one price. If we sell to anybody—anybody— 
at any price less than this list the price is reduced 
to that figure on that commodity for every buyer. 

Q That is what is called a “posted price system” — 

A Yes. 

Q And that has replaced the secret price system? 

A Yes. 

Q Is everybody’s price in the industry the same? 

A If not, it quickly becomes the same. Naturally, 
no one is going to pay a premium for steel. All com- 
panies make the same steel—steel being a standard 
commodity. 

Q Does that work in both directions—on price in- 
creases as well as reductions? 

A No, it doesn’t work that way. Some fellow might 
raise his price if he wants to, but that doesn’t mean 
that we’re going to raise ours. 

Q He may have an advantageous location for his 
market? 

A He may have some reason which makes him 
think he can do it. If he goes ahead and raises his 
price, then naturally we would use our own judg- 
ment. But when a price is reduced, if we want to meet 
the competition we’ve got to sell at the lower price. 
Because, as I say, there are no premiums in steel. All 
the important companies make the various grades of 
steel just about the same and furnish about the same 
kind of service. 


Q And their own judgment this year was to raise 


the price? 

A Well, we all had the same problem—had this 
extra cost. 

Q The wage increase? 

A That’s why it was raised $3 a ton, which in the 
over-all probably won’t cover the whole cost. 


EFFECT OF STOCK RISE— 


Q The stocks of steel companies have been rising 
recently and the stock market generally has been ris- 
ing in relation to the earnings and assets. Won't a 
continuation of the market rise automatically solve 
some of this financing problem? 

A That would help, naturally. If all who own steel 
stocks feel better about their ownership— 
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Q Then won't this continual rise lend itself for pre- 
ferred-stock buying and long-term bonds? 

A That’s a matter of judgment with the buyer. 
Some buyers don’t want anything but bonds; others 
want a preferred position; still others, a great major- 
ity, are not buyers of preferred stock—they buy the 
equity. 

Q Aren't there solutions that will offer themselves 


_as time goes on without the necessity of a continuing 


rise in prices for steel? 

A If the costs go up, the prices of steel must also 
advance; otherwise the stockholder suffers. Speaking 
for myself, what I’m interested in is getting more 
people interested on an equity basis. 

Q Rather than trying to meet this by price rises? 

A You’ve got to have both. Certainly, at all times, 
however, the industry must get a price that allows 
it to make a profit and pay a return. That’s the point. 


SQUEEZE ON PROFITS— 


Q Is the industry making a fairly good profit oper- 
ating at 70 per cent capacity? 

A No. The major companies are making their 
dividends and a little more. But operation is under 
70 per cent. It’s now 65 per cent. If the average for 
the year is 70 per cent the industry will make its divi- 
dends, probably for the first time in its history on 
such a capacity percentage, and it will pay the divi- 
dends. 

Q Do you think the rate of operations is going to 
rise? 

A Not this year. 

Q From what you have said, it might be argued that 
the industry was negligent in the past on this factor 
of depreciation. If that’s the view, people will say that 
that’s just ABC for an industry to watch its deprecia- 
tion. How do you account for the negligence of the 
steel industry on that point? 

A Well, it’s a matter of education. I remember in 
the old days, if we didn’t make any money we charged 
off no depreciation. That’s what I meant when I said 
the industry grew like Topsy. 

Q The tax laws won't allow you to charge off on the 
basis of replacement costs, will they? Don’t you have 
to charge off on the basis of what you paid for the 
facilities— 

A That’s the law. Nevertheless, we are faced with 
the necessity of charging off enough to actually re- 
place the property—not just the amount on which 
Government allows tax credit. The industry has a 
responsibility to keep these properties replaced, to get 
the money, and so on. 

Q Much of the blame in the past could be on the 
part of the Government, couldn’ t it? 

A The Government certainly has made it very 

(Continued on next page) 
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much more difficult. However, as I say, the industry’s 
history has been along that line. I’ve seen a good many 
years when the steel industry hasn’t charged off any- 
thing. They don’t do that now. 

Q This is really the first time that this subject has 
been brought out—the financial needs of the steel 
industry and the obligation to pay better returns to 
its stockholders? 

A It certainly has never been brought out as well 
as it should have been nor, until recently, been given 
the attention it deserves from steel management. 

No industry can live and grow in a private economy 
unless it has the confidence of the investing public. 
We want this country to remain private and the steel 
industry to remain private. If the industry is to meet 
its obligations to the country, it must meet its obliga- 
tions to the investing public. 

Q You built up National Steel yourself? 

A Myself and my associates. 

Q You started it? 

A National Steel started way back, in 1905 basical- 
ly, when a few of us took over a little defunct tin mill 
in Clarksburg, W. Va. We got together about $150,000 
and employed about 150 men. That was the beginning 
of National Steel. 

Q How big are you today? 

A We have about 30,000 employes. 

Q What's your investment today? 

A The investment in property would be about 300 
million dollars. 


HOW BIG COMPANIES RANK— 


Q Where do you stand in relation to U.S. Steel 
would you say? 

A U.S. Steel is first, Bethlehem’s second, Republic’s 
third, Jones & Laughlin is fourth and we’re fifth. 

Q If there were a merger of Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town Steel, what per cent of the industry would U.S. 
Steel and Bethlehem control? 

A These two companies together would then control 
something over 50 per cent. 

Q Is there a question of public policy involved 
there? 

A Very likely. 

Q What percentage of the industry do you have? 

A About 5 per cent. 

Q Does that include Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion? 

A Oh, sure. 

Q What does U.S. Steel have now? 

A They have about 31 per cent. 

Q Bethlehem has about how much? 

A Bethlehem now has about 15 per cent. 

Q And Republic Steel? 

A Republic Steel has about 8 per cent. 

Q So that the distribution is pretty well broken up 
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with the exception of U. S. Steel’s 30 per cent. But if 
a merger would take place, then two companies would 
control more than 50 per cent— 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think that’s wrong in principle? 

A Well, whether it’s beneficial or harmful is some- 
thing that will no doubt be weighed by Government 
and public opinion. 

Q Do you look for a better year in steel next year 
than this year? 

A I think it will be somewhat better, yes. The pres- 
ent quarter is down, but I’d say it will average about 
70 per cent this year. 

Q And it will be somewhat higher next year? Will 
you ever see 100 per cent again? 

A Of course. There will be a gradual growth. Next 
year might be possibly 75 to 80 per cent. The popula- 
tion’s growing. Conditions in the country are funda- 
mentally sound—including plenty of money. It goes 
without saying that the growth of this country and the 
phenomenal growth in the world are going to con- 
tinue. 

Q How much does the steel industry export a year? 

A It has ranged between 4 and 8 per cent in the 
past 10 years. 

Q That's a lot of tons, isn't it? 

A Of course, it is. It’s a very important thing with 
us. 

Q And if export grows, your facilities have to 
grow— 

A Export will grow. You know that if we don’t have 
a war, in all these countries abroad where they’re be- 
ginning to move and demand more, they are going to 
use more steel. 

Q If they get more Point Four programs, they are 
£0ing to have to have more steel? 

A Whether we have a Point Four or not, this is 
developing the world over. The export is quite a factor. 


WORLD MARKET GROWING— 


Q There’s opportunity for a growing world market? 

A A great opportunity. In 1949, China consumed 
one pound of steel per capita. In 1951, China con- 
sumed six pounds per capita. Now, figure what. 
that means—six pounds per capita per year! That 
means you have a lot of people in China and very 
little steel. 

Q What has it been for India? 

A India, 11 pounds in 1949 and 1951. Eight pounds 
in 1938. So there’s been a very slow development in 
that period. India, with 375 million people, only pro- 
duces about 1.2 million tons of steel. But now in these 
countries and the world over there’s a rapid movement 
to modern conditions of living. That means a growing 
demand for steel and, of course, for materials and 
products of all kinds. 
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Pesos or Pounds-Drachmas or Dollars- 
New Orleans’ “free port” means savings 


Direct Savings in Money— 
e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “free port.” 


' Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying ‘‘traffic jams.” 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


3 Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 

e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent—‘‘Bank where you buy.” 

e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 

e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 





Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 in the Port of New Orleans means that goods of all descriptions can be landed, stored, 
processed, manufactured or re-exported—all with no customs expenses. You save so many ways via New Orleans. 


Which savings are most important to you? 

Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S. A. 

New York Office, 17 Battery Place 

Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bidg. 

Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-21 
For free March of Time film, ‘‘New Orleans, Gate- 
way to the World,” contact any of the offices above. 
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Ie there's the devil to pay on payday 
you need the McBee Payroll Poster 


With all the new deductions, getting out the payroll can 
be a devilish business. Your simplest, speediest, most eco- 
nomical way to do the job is with McBee Payroll Poster. 


Whether you have 30 employees or 3,000, the Payroll 
Poster gives you a complete record for each employee — 
from check to journal to employee’s record card — all in 
a single writing. 

By telescoping three steps into one, the Payroll Poster 
saves time and reduces the possibilities of error. You don’t 
need specially trained operators — your present personnel 


is all you pay for the McBee Pay- 
roll Poster. Forms, in stock or 


printed to your order, are extra. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Makers of Keysort® Punch-Cards, Machines and Equipment 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 

295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 

The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ont. 


can use the Payroll Poster. All checks and forms are 
custom-fitted to your requirements. 


Ask the McBee man near you to give you a simple 
demonstration of the system so many firms in every kind 
of business are using to speed today’s complex payroll 
work. For more details, mail the coupon below. 


McBee Payroll Poster reels off payrolls for companies 
like these: Certain-teed Products Corporation + The 
Sherwin-Williams Company ¢ Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corporations Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. * Philip Morris 


THE McBEE COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please rush me free brochure explaining McBee 
Payroll Poster. 


Name 





Firm No. of Employees. 





Address. 





__ State. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ---------- 
USN-9-10-54 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business outlook this autumn is more favorable than it was a year ago. 

Increased activity is widely expected in coming months. Even if these 
expectations fall short of the mark, no downturn seems to be in the offing. 

That's a contrast with conditions of a year ago. Then activity began to 
sag and kept sagging until last spring. That experience now is behind us. And 
businessmen feel better when activity is on the rise instead of on a slide. 














Steady upturn is seen for the months ahead by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. But the rise is likely to be gradual, not sharp. 

Here are the signs that are encouraging the country's industrial buyers: 

Orders have been picking up of late. 

Inventories are nearer normal and need replenishing in some industries. 

Prices for most products are firm. 

Buying policies, however, in general are still cautious. Purchasers are 
not ordering beyond short-term needs. One reason for this policy is that 
buyers believe industry is quite capable of filling orders in quick time. 








Other signs, here and there, also point to improving business. 

Appliance sales are expected to pick up before long. Orders have been 
increasing and new models are counted on to stimulate interest. Inventories 
seem to have been satisfactorily adjusted in the appliance field. 

Shoe output promises to top last year's production in the last four months 
of this year. Orders are running ahead of a year ago. 

Textile industry is all set for an upturn. You get details about this 
important industry on page 106. 

It's going to take several weeks, however, for the upturn to be noticeable 
in the big steel and auto industries. Auto makers will not order steel until 
new models are ready to go, and autos are steel's biggest customers. 











Individuals, meanwhile, are loosening up their purse strings. Department- 
store sales in August topped sales of a year ago for the first month this 
year. Sales so far this year are 3 per cent below 1953. 


Individual incomes actually are holding quite high. That explains the 
high rate of consumer spending in the face of slower business. 
People's incomes in the aggregate held at 286.5 billion dollars a year 
in July, same as in June. July rate was less than 1 per cent below a year 
ago, and it was in July, 1953, that income payments hit a peak. 
For the year to date, income is running at a rate of 285.6 billions, down 
only slightly from last year's 286.1 billions. With business likely to pick 
up in the autumn months, this year's income may even exceed last year's record. 
The business recession that began a year ago has made only a small dent 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 
in total income payments, even though some individuals were hit rather hard. 


Wages and salaries--the biggest chunk of total personal income--gave 
Signs of an upturn. Payments in July, at 195.7 billions a year, were up a 
bit for the third month in a row. 

Rise in wage payments, moreover, came at a time of strikes in the lumber 
and rubber industries and lower employment in the auto industry. 

Factory pay rolls thus dipped a bit in July, but were offset by 
increases in the construction industry and in trade. 

Outlook is for a general rise in pay rolls. Manufacturing is likely to 
pick up in coming months, and merchants probably will add salesclerks. 











Farm operators didn't report quite as much income in July. Independent 
businessmen held even, incomewise, and dividends and interest also were 
steady. All in all, the income picture is heartening. 


Trend toward business mergers is getting a critical eye from Government. 

A "good merger case" is being sought by Justice Department. What's wanted 
is a court test of the recent amendment to antitrust laws that can prohibit 
mergers through the purchase by one concern of the assets of another firm. 

Combination through purchase can be barred upon proof that such mergers 
"substantially lessen" competition, or tend to create monopoly. 

Point to note is that the Eisenhower Administration, recognized as a friend 
of business, has dropped very few antitrust cases. 











Recent auto mergers, however, got a "green light" from Government. The 
Justice Department figures that these mergers help to strengthen competition. 

Steel merger proposed for Bethlehem and Youngstown Sheet & Tube is being 
examined. Representative Emanuel Celler (Dem.), of New York, ranking minority 
member of the House Judiciary Committee, wants Government to block this. 

Hotel merger between the Hilton and Statler chains also is under study. 

Inquiries do not necessarily mean that Government will disapprove of 
mergers. Problem for Government is to find out how competition is affected. 











Toughest merger problem for Government is the recent trend for combining 
unrelated lines of business in a single company. 

Business seeks diversification from these combines, bringing broader 
markets, more financial strength, some insurance against a business slowdown. 

Justice Department lawyers are frank to admit that they have no "rule of 
thumb" to guide them in these types of mergers. 








Next year the whole antitrust policy is likely to be reviewed in Congress 
and the Administration. The Attorney General's Committee to Study Revision 
of the Antitrust Laws is expected to report on this matter by December l. 


Business is booming for small lumber mills in the Northwest. Big mills, 
shut down by strikes, are removed from competition, temporarily. 

Small mills are even making plans for expansion. One California mill is 
planning a 1.5-million-dollar expansion to make hard board by a new process. 

All this means stiffer competition in lumber when the strike is settled. 
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Touching Experience! 


What typist wouldn’t be thrilled with the 
feathery response of the Remington Standard’s 
_ exclusive TESTED TEMPO TOUCH keyboard 
...especially after having pounded away at 
the keys of an ordinary typewriter. This, plus 
its many other exclusive features, make the 
new Remington Standard the world’s finest, 


fastest manual typewriter... 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET (R166), REMINGTON RAND, ROOM 1918, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. 









The low-cost, compact Micro-Twin takes | 
up a minimum of space .. . is available as 
a model that fits conveniently on a 
work table (below) or with the matching 
stand and work organizer shown here*, 
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The new Micro-Twin is a unique com- 
bination microfilming recorder and reader, 
complete in a single compact unit. The 
price of the Micro-Twin is so low that you 
no longer need to be without microfilming 
—the modern way to save space and 
protect records. 


BUILT-IN ECONOMY is yours with the 
Micro-Twin. The 37 to 1 reduction camera 
records documents as wide as 11 inches on 
just half of the film width. This 8-mm. 
photography on 16-mm. film spells econ- 
omy ... means you can have completed 
records of as many as 74 check-size or 29 
letter-size documents for just one cent! 


BUILT-IN SIMPLICITY makes the oper- 
ation of the Micro-Twin virtually fool- 
proof. The new Acro-Feeder, the exclusive 
indexing meter, the film speed indicator, 
the copy classification indicator, plus the 
most modern protection features, make the 


Micro-Twin as easy to use as a box camera. 


BUILT-IN VERSATILITY of the Micro- 
Twin gives you side-by-side front or 
simultaneous front and back recording. 
The latter eliminates the need for double 
running and prevents sequence errors when 
recording both sides of documents, such as 
endorsed checks. Full-size facsimile prints 
can be produced quickly and easily —direct 
from microfilm in the reader. 


For hard-to-read material requiring special 
legibility, the Micro-Twin is available with 
a 24 to 1 reduction camera using the full 
16-mm. film width in recording. 


Make a date at your nearest Burroughs 
office to find out personally how you can 
save space and time and improve your 
resent filing system with the Micro-Twin. 
Or, write direct to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan, for full details. 


*Available as an optional purchase. 
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The sensational new Acro-Feeder* will 
handle documents of intermixed sizes 
as fast as an operator can prepare the 
material to be recorded. Rapid feeding 
and accurate spacing are all automatic. 





The Micro-Twin reading screen assures 
a sharp, brilliant image even in broad 
daylight . . . provides wide-angle vision. 
Facsimile prints can be made quickly and 
easily —directly from film in the reader. 
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The indexing meter is the last word in 
rapid document location. As many as 999 
positions can be indexed on each 100’ 
roll of microfilm. No other film indexer 
provides such rapid document location. 


a new microfilm —_. 
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SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 


Belle Howell 
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McCARTHY VS. STEVENS: 
COMMITTEE’S CONCLUSIONS 


Here is the final verdict on the much-pub- 
licized, 36-day McCarthy-Stevens hearings. 

You get the conclusions reached by the 
Special Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, in the complete text of the 
section of its report dealing with “findings 


The report on the dispute between Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy and Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens, made by 
the Special Subcommittee on Investigations and released 
on Aug. 31, 1954, gives a lengthy summary of the evidence 
and then the findings of fact and recommendations. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the findings and recommendations of 
the majority and the minority, with separate statements by 
two Republican members: 


|. Statement on Behalf of the Seven 
Members of the Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations 


Immediately following the completion and delivery of the 
condensation of the 2 million words of testimony during the 
hearings—a task for which we all express our appreciation to 
Chief Counsel Ray Jenkins and his associate, Mr. Charles 
Maner—we began the job of reviewing the evidence, prepar- 
ing a narrative summary for this report, and working out the 
format and contents of the findings and recommendations. It 
was a time-consuming assignment undertaken during the 
heavy activities accompanying the. work load of the final two 
weeks of Senate sessions. 

During these last weeks, special Committee meetings were 
held repeatedly—and with full attendance present—only to 
have them interrupted over and over again by roll calls, 


of fact and recommendations.” It includes: 

© A Republican majority report. 

¢ A Democratic minority report. 

¢ A statement of “individual point of 
view” by Senator Everett M. Dirksen. 

¢ A statement of the “individual views” 
of Senator Charles E. Potter. 


other committee meetings and important votes. The morn- 
ing and evening schedule of Senate sessions prevented our 
meeting at hours when Senate business could be avoided. 
As a consequence it proved impossible to devote to full 
Committee sessions the time and the sustained attention 
required to complete and consolidate our findings before 
adjournment. 

Faced with these facts, on August 20—the final day of con- 
gressional activity—we unanimously agreed that the members 
of the Subcommittee would have until 5 p.m. August 30 to 
submit their views. It was regretted that, under the circum- 
stances, it was not possible for the members to meet as a 
Committee prior to the final submission of their views. This 
will result in some repetition and some differences of opin- 
ion and degrees of emphasis which might not otherwise 
have been present had it been possible for the full group, 
meeting together, to devote to this task their uninterrupt- 
ed attention, as we had hoped to have it available, for 
completing this report. We believe, however, that the views 
submitted will show wide areas of agreement in both 
findings and recommendations, as indicated by the many 
preliminary conferences preceding the writing of this 
statement. 

Signed, Aug. 21, 1954, by: 

Karu E. Munpt, Chairman 

Everett M. DtrkKsEN Joun L. McCLELLAN 

Cuartes E. Potter Henry M. JACKSON 

Henry C. DworsHak STUART SYMINGTON 


REPUBLICANS: NO IMPROPER INFLUENCE BY McCARTHY 


ll. (a) Summary and Findings of Fact 
(By Senators Mundt, Dirksen, Potter and Dworshak) 


There was much irrelevant and immaterial testimony pre- 
sented during the hearings which has no bearing on the 
charges and countercharges which our Committee was called 
upon to adjudicate. While considerable latitude was given 
witnesses on all sides to present their points of view on various 
collateral matters, we are limiting our findings solely to the 
area of the charges and countercharges, themselves. 

In the main, these charges and countercharges can be 
epitomized as follows: 

1. Did Senator McCarthy, Frank Carr, and Roy Cohn, 
individually or collectively, use improper means to seek 
preferential treatment for G. David Schine? 

2. Did Secretary Stevens and John G. Adams, indi- 
vidually or collectively, endeavor to use G. David Schine 
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as a pawn in an effort to influence the hearings at Fort 

Monmouth and to call off the issuance of subpoenas for 

members of the loyalty board? 

Testimony on both sides of the controversy was frequently 
inconclusive and at times completely contradictory with the 
testimony of other witnesses. The Department of Justice has 
been supplied with a copy of the transcript of the hearings, 
and the question of whether serious contradictions which 
occur in the testimony are evidence of willful perjury or grew 
out of errors of recollections and failing memories are mat- 
ters to be determined by the Department of Justice rather 
than by this Committee. 


(1) The charges against Senator McCarthy 

We find that the charge of exercising improper influence 
on the part of Senator McCarthy in behalf of G. David Schine 
was not established in so far as the personal involvement of 
Senator McCarthy in any effort unduly or improperly to in- 
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fluence the determination of the Pentagon decisions was 
concerned. 

We find that Senator McCarthy should, however, have 
exercised more vigorous discipline in stopping any member of 
his staff from engaging in unduly persistent or aggressive 
efforts in behalf of G. David Schine. 

In condoning such activities, and to the extent he permitted 
them to continue, he failed to maintain the control over his 
staff that should have been exercised. 

In connection with these findings, attention is called to 
two phone calls listed in full in the appendix of this report: 
One dated Nov. 7, 1953, between Secretary Stevens and 
Senator McCarthy, ‘and the other dated March 8, 1954, be- 
tween Secretary Stevens and Senator Symington. 


(2) The charges against Frank Carr 

Both the testimony and the evidence which took place dur- 
ing the investigation refute the charges made against Frank 
Carr, chief of staff of the Committee. During cross-examina- 
tion of Counselor Adams by Senator McCarthy, Mr. Adams 
admitted that he could point to no affirmative action on the 
part of Mr. Carr in behalf of Mr. Schine. Manifestly, silence 
and inaction on the part of Mr. Carr could not be construed 
as the exercise of improper influence. For that reason, the 
Committee by majority vote in open session dismissed Mr. 
Carr as a principal and excused him as a witness, although 
the Committee later called him as a witness. We find that Mr. 
Carr did nothing improper. 


(3) The charges against Roy Cohn 

Testimony adduced during the hearings developed that 
Roy Cohn had made many contacts with the executive de- 
partments in behalf of his friend, G. David Schine. These 
contacts must be weighed in the light of the fact that at the 
time they were made, Mr. Cohn not only was the chief coun- 
sel of the Investigations Subcommittee, but was at the same 
time helping to conduct an investigation of security risks in 
the Army. 

We find that under these circumstances, contacts which 
normally might not attract attention, take on an aspect of 
impropriety which might otherwise not be present. 

We find Mr. Cohn was unduly aggressive and persistent 
in the contacts he made with various individuals in the execu- 
tive departments in regard to his friend and associate, Mr. 
Schine. 

We find that Mr. Cohn consumed an inordinate amount of 
Committee time in his efforts to be helpful to Mr. Schine. 

We find, however, that the investigation at Fort Monmouth 
was not designed or conducted as a leverage to secure pref- 
erential treatment for G. David Schine 

The whole period of associations, during which the activ- 


ities resulting in the allegations of “impreper influence” tran- 


spired, was permeated with luncheons, dinners, theater 
parties, prize fights, privileges of an exclusive New York City 
club, photographs, invitations to the home of Mr. Schine, and 
other social amenities. 

Under the circumstances that prevailed, it is difficult to 
know what was said between Adams and Cohn in a facetious 
spirit and what was intended to be considered seriously at 
the time, or which, upon later recollection, was designed to 
take on a more serious implication by one party or the other 
than was intended by the speaker at the time the statements 
were made. 


(4) The McCarthy charges against Mr. Hensel 

The allegations against Mr. H. Struve Hensel concerning 
certain conduct more than 10 years ago were deemed  in- 
admissible, and no testimony on these charge was taken, nor 
was it established that Mr. Hensel had any important identity 
with the Army charges except in a supervisory capacity. By 
formal Committee action, by a majority vote in open session, 
Mr. Hensel was eliminated from the investigation. 
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SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


(5) The McCarthy charges against Secretary Stevens 
and Mr. Adams 


The gist of the countercharges by Senator McCarthy and 
his staff was that the Army charges were dishonestly made 
and in bad faith and motivated by the desire to (a) hinder 
the Committee investigation of Communist infiltration into 
the Army, and (b) to stop the summoning of members of 
the Army Loyalty and Screening Board to give testimony in 
certain cases where the findings of inferior boards had been 
reversed. 

We fina no evidence of dishonesty or bad faith on the part 
of any of the principals in this controversy as distinguished 
from frequent evidence of mistaken judgment, injudicious 
action and indiscreet activities. 

We find further that the evidence reasonably inspires the 
belief that Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams made efforts to 
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McCARTHY VS. STEVENS: 
COMMITTEE’S CONCLUSIONS 


Here is the final verdict on the much-pub- 
licized, 36-day McCarthy-Stevens hearings. 

You get the conclusions reached by the 
Special Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
headed by Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of 
South Dakota, in the complete text of the 
section of its report dealing with “findings 


The report on the dispute between Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy and Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens, made by 
the Special Subcommittee on Investigations and released 
on Aug. 31, 1954, gives a lengthy summary of the evidence 
and then the findings of fact and recommendations. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the findings and recommendations of 
the majority and the minority, with separate statements by 
two Republican members: 


|. Statement on Behalf of the Seven 
Members of the Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations 


Immediately following the completion and delivery of the 
condensation of the 2 million words of testimony during the 
hearings—a task for which we all express our appreciation to 
Chief Counsel Ray Jenkins and his associate, Mr. Charles 
Maner—we began the job of reviewing the evidence, prepar- 
ing a narrative summary for this report, and working out the 
format and contents of the findings and recommendations. It 
was a time-consuming assignment undertaken during the 
heavy activities accompanying the. work load of the final two 
weeks of Senate sessions. 

During these last weeks, special Committee meetings were 
held repeatedly—and with full attendance present—only to 
have them interrupted over and over again by roll calls, 


of fact and recommendations.” It includes: 

¢ A Republican majority report. 

¢ A Democratic minority report. 

° A statement of “individual point of 
view” by Senator Everett M. Dirksen. 

¢ A statement of the “individual views” 
of Senator Charles E. Potter. 


other committee meetings and important votes. The morn- 
ing and evening schedule of Senate sessions prevented our 
meeting at hours when Senate business could be avoided. 
As a consequence it proved impossible to devote to full 
Committee sessions the time and the sustained attention 
required to complete and consolidate our findings before 
adjournment. 

Faced with these facts, on August 20—the final day of con- 
gressional activity—we unanimously agreed that the members 
of the Subcommittee would have until 5 p.m. August 30 to 
submit their views. It was regretted that, under the circum- 
stances, it was not possible for the members to meet as a 
Committee prior to the final submission of their views. This 
will result in some repetition and some differences of opin- 
ion and degrees of emphasis which might not otherwise 
have been present had it been possible for the full group, 
meeting together, to devote to this task their uninterrupt- 
ed attention, as we had hoped to have it available, for 
completing this report. We believe, however, that the views 
submitted will show wide areas of agreement in both 
findings and recommendations, as indicated by the many 
preliminary conferences preceding the writing of this 
statement. 

Signed, Aug. 21, 1954, by: 

Karu E. Munpt, Chairman 

Everett M. DirksEN Joun L. McCLELLAN 

CHARLEs E. PoTTER Henry M. JACKSON 

Henry C. DworsHak StuaRT SYMINGTON 


REPUBLICANS: NO IMPROPER INFLUENCE BY McCARTHY 


ll. (a) Summary and Findings of Fact 
(By Senators Mundt, Dirksen, Potter and Dworshak) 


There was much irrelevant and immaterial testimony pre- 
sented during the hearings which has no bearing on the 
charges and countercharges which our Committee was called 
upon to adjudicate. While considerable latitude was given 
witnesses on all sides to present their points of view on various 
collateral matters, we are limiting our findings solely to the 
area of the charges and countercharges, themselves. 

In the main, these charges and countercharges can be 
epitomized as follows: 

1. Did Senator McCarthy, Frank Carr, and Roy Cohn, 
individually or collectively, use improper means to seek 
preferential treatment for G. David Schine? 

2. Did Secretary Stevens and John G. Adams, indi- 
vidually or collectively, endeavor to use G. David Schine 
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as a pawn in an effort to influence the hearings at Fort 

Monmouth and to call off the issuance of subpoenas for 

members of the loyalty board? 

Testimony on both sides of the controversy was frequently 
inconclusive and at times completely contradictory with the 
testimony of other witnesses. The Department of Justice has 
been supplied with a copy of the transcript of the hearings, 
and the question of whether serious contradictions which 
occur in the testimony are evidence of willful perjury or grew 
out of errors of recollections and failing memories are mat- 
ters to be determined by the Department of Justice rather 
than by this Committee. 


(1) The charges against Senator McCarthy 

We find that the charge of exercising improper influence 
on the part of Senator McCarthy in behalf of G. David Schine 
was not established in so far as the personal involvement of 
Senator McCarthy in any effort unduly or improperly to in- 
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fluence the determination of the Pentagon decisions was 
concerned. 

We find that Senator McCarthy should, however, have 
exercised more vigorous discipline in stopping any member of 
his staff from engaging in unduly persistent or aggressive 
efforts in behalf of G. David Schine. 

In condoning such activities, and to the extent he permitted 
them to continue, he failed to maintain the control over his 
staff that should have been exercised. 

In connection with these findings, attention is called to 
two phone calls listed in full in the appendix of this report: 
One dated Nov. 7, 1953, between Secretary Stevens and 
Senator McCarthy, and the other dated March 8, 1954, be- 
tween Secretary Stevens and Senator Symington. 


(2) The charges against Frank Carr 

Both the testimony and the evidence which took place dur- 
ing the investigation refute the charges made against Frank 
Carr, chief of staff of the Committee. During cross-examina- 
tion of Counselor Adams by Senator McCarthy, Mr. Adams 
admitted that he could point to no affirmative action on the 
part of Mr. Carr in behalf of Mr. Schine. Manifestly, silence 
and inaction on the part of Mr. Carr could not be construed 
as the exercise of improper influence. For that reason, the 
Committee by majority vote in open session dismissed Mr. 
Carr as a principal and excused him as a witness, although 
the Committee later called him as a witness. We find that Mr. 
Carr did nothing improper. 


(3) The charges against Roy Cohn 

Testimony adduced during the hearings developed that 
Roy Cohn had made many contacts with the executive de- 
partments in behalf of his friend, G. David Schine. These 
contacts must be weighed in the light of the fact that at the 
time they were made, Mr. Cohn not only was the chief coun- 
sel of the Investigations Subcommittee, but was at the same 
time helping to conduct an investigation of security risks in 
the Army. 

We find that under these circumstances, contacts which 
normally might not attract attention, take on an aspect of 
impropriety which might otherwise not be present. 

We find Mr. Cohn was unduly aggressive and persistent 
in the contacts he made with various individuals in the execu- 
tive departments in regard to his friend and associate, Mr. 
Schine. 

We find that Mr. Cohn consumed an inordinate amount of 
Committee time in his efforts to be helpful to Mr. Schine. 

We find, however, that the investigation at Fort Monmouth 
was not designed or conducted as a leverage to secure pref- 
erential treatment for G. David Schine 

The whole period of associations, during which the activ- 
ities resulting in the allegations of “impreper influence” tran- 
spired, was permeated with luncheons, dinners, theater 
parties, prize fights, privileges of an exclusive New York City 
club, photographs, invitations to the home of Mr. Schine, and 
other social amenities. 

Under the circumstances that prevailed, it is difficult to 
know what was said between Adams and Cohn in a facetious 
spirit and what was intended to be considered seriously at 
the time, or which, upon later recollection, was designed to 
take on a more serious implication by one party or the other 
than was intended by the speaker at the time the statements 
were made. 


(4) The McCarthy charges against Mr. Hensel 

The allegations against Mr. H. Struve Hensel concerning 
certain conduct more than 10 years ago were deemed  in- 
admissible, and no testimony on these charge was taken, nor 
was it established that Mr. Hensel had any important identity 
with the Army charges except in a supervisory capacity. By 
formal Committee action, by a majority vote in open session, 
Mr. Hensel was eliminated from the investigation. 
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(5) The McCarthy charges against Secretary Stevens 
and Mr. Adams 


The gist of the countercharges by Senator McCarthy and 
his staff was that the Army charges were dishonestly made 
and in bad faith and motivated by the desire to (a) hinder 
the Committee investigation of Communist infiltration into 
the Army, and (b) to stop the summoning of members of 
the Army Loyalty and Screening Board to give testimony in 
certain cases where the findings of inferior boards had been 
reversed. 

We fina no evidence of dishonesty or bad faith on the part 
of any of the principals in this controversy as distinguished 
from frequent evidence of mistaken judgment, injudicious 
action and indiscreet activities. 

We find further that the evidence reasonably inspires the 
belief that Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams made efforts to 
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terminate or influence the investigation and hearings at Fort 
Monmouth. 

We find that Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams were der- 
elict in not registering a vigorous protest with the Committee 
when they first felt that anybody connected with the Com- 
mittee or its staff had approached them with requests and 
demands considered by them to be “attempts at improper 
influence” and that they were errant in failing to give a flat 
and firm “No” with resounding emphasis to any suggestion 
about changes in orders or assignments of duty for G. David 
Schine which they may have considered to be out of order. 

We find that Mr. Adams, at least, made vigorous and 
diligent efforts when the subpoenas were issued for the Army 
Loyalty and Screening Board to halt this action by means of 
personal appeal to certain members of the Committee. 

We find that the motives of Secretary Stevens, as head of 
the Army, were beyond reproach, but that he followed a 
course of placation, appeasement and vacillation throughout 
the period leading up to this controversy when he should 
have asserted himself by protesting such action promptly to 
the Committee or by terminating such contacts through ad- 
ministrative action. 

We find, finally, that Mr. Adams used deliberate and in- 
defensible methods in disclosing to certain selected and 
sympathetic members of the press the preliminary charges 
forming an important part of the “Chronology of Events” 
eventually issued on March 10. 

In their respective parts in the foregoing, we feel that 
Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams failed to exercise their 
responsibilities appropriately. 


(6) Additional findings 

Four final observations should be made in concluding this 
report: 

1, The proper administrative technique would have been 
for a representative of the Pentagon to tell any staff member 
calling from the Capitol in an effort to secure preferential 
treatment for somebody in the service that the Pentagon 
would handle its personnel problems in its own way without 
advantage or prejudices being registered for any individual. 
When the efforts on the part of staff members continued, they 
should have been summarily rejected. Such action would have 
prevented the developing contentions which resulted in this 
Committee’s hearings. 

Similarly, prompt action by Senator McCarthy in stopping 
Mr. Cohn from making contacts with Pentagon personnel in 
behalf of Mr. Schine would have prevented the developing 
controversy. 

2. We do not believe that the effort to prevent the issuing 
of subpoenas to various members of the Army Loyalty and 
Screening Board, inviting them to testify before the Com- 
mittee, was done in retaliation for anything instigated by 
Senator McCarthy or Mr. Cohn, or that it had any relation- 
ship whatsoever to G. David Schine. It appears rather to have 
come from a feeling that the Army Loyalty and Screening 
Board should be immune from the investigative processes and 
the subpoena power of Congress. We cannot accept the point 
of view as valid that such officials are immune from subpoena, 
although we recognize there may be subjects on which they 
should not be forced to testify. 

3. We would like to emphasize that we find nothing in the 
testimony to indicate that either Mr. Adams or Mr. Stevens 
were “soft toward Communism.” Both indicated an early 
desire to co-operate with the McCarthy Committee to clean 
up the security situation at Fort Monmouth and wherever 
Communist infiltration might have developed in the Army. 
This attitude is to be commended. Differences in opinion and 
the clashes of personalities which developed in no sense indi- 
cate or imply that there were any differences among Secretary 
Stevens, Mr. Adams, Senator McCarthy, Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Cohn about the necessity of ridding the military of all security 
risks. 
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4. In so far as the co-operation between the various ele- 
ments involved in this investigation was limited to joint con- 
ferences, observation of Committee sessions, and the serious 
exchange of points of view, a very commendable formula of 
working together toward the common objective of curbing 
Communism seemed to be shaping up between the Com- 
mittee and the Pentagon. The fact that the co-operative 
formula eventually broke down and resulted in a series of 
charges and countercharges in no sense implies any change 
of attitude toward Communism on the part of the principals 
in this controversy. 

5. The emphasis on.G. David Schine in these proceedings, 
in view of the fact that he served the Committee without pay, 
and the questions raised with respect to the amount of time 
which he devoted to duties or the contributions which he 
made to the Committee work, as evidenced by any docu- 
ments which were submitted in evidence, did not warrant the 
attention which was devoted to his activities by either the 
Army or this Committee. The testimony disclosed an interest 
and attention on the part of all of the principals in the status 
of G. David Schine which was not justified by his importance 
to either the Committee or the Army. 

Signed August 21, 1954. 

Kari E. Munpt, South Dakota. 
Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois. 

Cuar_Es E. Potter, Michigan. 
Henry C. Dworsnak, Idaho. 


ll. (b) Recommendations 
(By Senators Mundt, Dirksen, Potter and Dworshak) 


Based on our findings of fact and the testimony and evi- 
dence adduced before our Committee during these hearings, 
we are offering the following recommendations and believe 
that their adoption will serve not only to avoid future con- 
troversies of the type leading up to these hearings, but that 
they will also move definitely in the direction of improving 
committee techniques and increasing the efficiency of com- 
mittee investigations: 

1. We recommend that in the future no staff members who 
are not on the regular pay roll of the committee or compen- 
sated on a per diem basis be utilized by congressional com- 
mittees. It is important that all members of committee staffs 
be included in the same rules of discipline and attention to 
duty, and to that end it is important that they be employed 
on a salaried or per diem basis. 

2. We recommend that congressional committees adopt a 
standing committee rule against unauthorized contacts be- 
tween members of their staffs and the policy-forming officials 
of executive agencies on any matter not specifically involved 
in the authorized proceedings of the committee. 

3. We recommend that all hearings by investigating com- 
mittees which are scheduled outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia be authorized only by a majority vote of the commit- 
tee and that at least two members of the investigating group 
should be assigned to attend and conduct such hearings. 

4. We recommend that congressional investigating com- 
mittees adopt a rule requiring the chairman to supply mem- 
bers of the committee with a weekly summary report of staff 
activities. Having the staff director prepare such a report, to 
be relayed by the chairman to his associates, not only would 
serve to keep all committee members apprised of all phases 
of the investigative process, but would tend to produce more 
efficient and orderly management of staff activities. 

5. We recommend that investigating committees give 
careful attention to the development of regulations concern- 
ing extended travel authorized for members of the staff, so 
that all members of the committee will know for what pur- 
pose and in what areas members of the staff are at work. 

6. We recommend that uniform rules of procedure should 
be developed by the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
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ministration, and after careful debate and examination, that 
the Senate itself should adopt such a standard set of rules 
for all of the committees operating with funds approved by 
the Senate. 

7. We recommend that the Congress approve the legisla- 
tion introduced by Senators Mundt and Jackson providing 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation should, upon re- 
quest of a majority of the members of a committee, make a 
complete field investigation of all present and potential staff 
members of congressional committees. 

8. We recommend that a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary be requested to make a careful and 
comprehensive study of the respective rights and preroga- 
tives both of the executive departments and the committees 
of Congress in the controversial area of just what facts, 
figures, records and personnel data the executive departments 
are justified in denying to the people’s representatives in 
Congress. This should include some study concerning the 
status of loyalty and security board members vis-a-vis in- 
vestigating committees and an exploration of the area, if 
any, in which Congress should be precluded from exercising 
its powers of subpoena on individuals in the executive de- 


partments and upon classified material. In so far as possible, 
the historic differences which have developed from time to 
time between the executive and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment, as a result of the American concept of separation of 
powers, should be more adequately resolved. 

9. We recommend that when committees of Congress are 
about to undertake an investigation of conditions in an execu- 
tive department, earnest effort be made to develop a formula 
of co-operation between the department involved and the 
committee of Congress to the end that the public interest 
may be most completely served. This should in no sense 
weaken the powers or the duties of Congress to investigate. 
Under optimum conditions, however, this should facilitate 
such an. investigation by aiding honest administrative officials 
to have ready access to the facts developed in order to make 
certain that neither dishonesty nor disloyalty is present in 
their areas of influence. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Karu E. Munpt, South Dakota. 
Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois. 
Cuares E. Potter, Michigan. 
Henry C. Dworsnak, Idaho. 


DEMOCRATS ON McCARTHY: ‘SEVERE CRITICISM’”’ 


Ill. Summary and Findings of Fact 


(By Senators John L. McClellan, Henry M. Jackson, 
and Stuart Symington) 


Foreword 

It is the duty of the Subcommittee, on the basis of the evi- 
dence and the record, to make its findings on the issues pre- 
sented by the charges and countercharges, as it may deem to 
be in order and warranted. 

The summary of the evidence made above is replete with 
contradictions of testimony. Many of these contradictions 
cannot be reconciled. In evaluating the testimony, arriving at 
conclusions, and resolving the issues, we have undertaken to 
rely, where possible, upon evidence which is not impeachable 
—the admission of the parties themselves, the monitored tele- 
phone calls, the statements made from personal observations 
by disinterested third persons, and clearly authenticated 
documentary evidence. 

In the course of these hearings other matters arose which, 
although not specified in the original charges and counter- 
charges, are of such serious nature, import, and public in- 
terest as to compel the attention of this Subcommittee. 

The first section of these conclusions, therefore, deals with 
the major issues raised by the charges and countercharges. 

The second section deals with major collateral issues. 


1. The charges and countercharges 


The questions.— 

A. Did Senator McCarthy, Mr. Cohn, and Mr. Carr 
individually, or collectively, seek favors and preferential 
treatment for Mr. Schine and use improper means and 
influence, including improper use of their official posi- 
tions and the power of this Subcommittee, to secure 
such favors and preferential treatment? 

B. Did Secretary Stevens and John Adams individual- 
ly, or collectively, undertake to influence or induce the 
Subcommittee to modify, halt, or discontinue its investi- 
gation of the Army by improper means and actions, in- 
cluding threats of blackmail, or the detention of Private 
Schine as a hostage? 


G. David Schine.— 


Much of this controversy revolves around G. David Schine. 
Therefore, some understanding of his background is essen- 
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tial and should be taken into account in the evaluation of 
evidence and arriving at conclusions. Mr. Schine was hired 
by Senator McCarthy as a consultant to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations in early February, 1953. He was 
willing to, and did, work without compensation. He was then 
25 years old. Senator McCarthy had not met him previously. 
He was employed primarily on the recommendations of Mr. 
Cohn, who had just been appointed chief counsel of the Sub- 
committee. 

Prior thereto, Mr. Schine had had no experience as an in- 
vestigator or in the interrogation of witnesses. In his testi- 
mony Senator McCarthy stated that the reasons he employed 
Mr. Schine were: (1) He was willing to work without com- 
pensation; and (2) he had made a study of the Information 
Services abroad. The testimony further showed that he had 
written a pamphlet on Communism which had been dis- 
tributed throughout the chain of hotels owned and operated 
by his family and that he had also prepared an outline on 
psychological warfare. 

Mr. Schine. had not been previously employed either by 
the Government or by any firm or individual because of his 
knowledge in these fields. His work while on the Subcom- 
mittee was not on a full-time basis, as he remained the presi- 
dent and general manager of the family hotel chain. In July, 
1958, after he had been with the Subcommittee only five 
months, he learned that his Selective Service classification 
had been changed to 1-A and that he would soon be in- 
ducted into the service. Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn 
were apprised of this. Some four months thereafter, Nov. 3, 
1953, Mr. Schine was inducted into the Army. 


The case of Senator McCarthy and Roy Cohn.— 
If the Army’s charges are true, then efforts were made to 
relieve Mr. Schine from the usual obligations of military 
training and to interfere with his orderly and normal routine 
after induction as a private into the United States Army. 

At all times during the course of the events involved, Sen- 
ator McCarthy, as chairman of the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee, and his staff were engaged in an investigation 
of the Army. This relationship between the investigators and 
the officials of the Army is a strong factor that wields weight 
and influence in any proper evaluation of the facts. Any re- 
quest of the Army made by Senator McCarthy or Mr. Cohn 
on behalf of Mr. Schine is bound to have assumed unusual 
significance by reason of the fact that, at the same time they 
were made, an investigation of the Army was in progress. 
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It is clear to us that Mr. Cohn persistently sought, with Mr. 
Schine’s acquiescence, and without restraint from Senator 
McCarthy, some means by which Mr. Schine could avoid 
basic training and the routine assignments of an inductee in 
the United States Army. 

It is unnecessary to reiterate here the interests, actions and 
efforts of Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn to secure a direct 
commission for Mr. Schine prior to his induction. They are 
recited in the summary of evidence in this report. The sub- 
stantiated evidence of such interests, actions and efforts, 
though they may have been persistent, do not, standing alone, 
in our opinion, constitute an impropriety that would warrant 
severe criticism. 

It is not improper for any citizen to seek a direct commis- 
sion and to be reasonably supported in that effort by a mem- 
ber of Congress or by others in Government who may know 
him. If there were nothing in this record except the sub- 
stantiated evidence with respect to requests for a commission 
for Mr. Schine, certainly all reasonable doubt should prevail 
and the issue of preferential treatment for Mr. Schine re- 
solved in favor of Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn. 

However, when it had been finally determined that a direct 
commission for Mr. Schine was not available, efforts were 
then made to secure special assignments for him. Mr. Schine 
obviously wanted to avoid basic training. Mr. Cohn sought a 
position for him in the Central Intelligence Agency. That 
would have allowed Mr. Schine to avoid military service alto- 
gether. That effort also failed. Then Mr. Cohn sought and 
succeeded in arranging for Mr. Schine to have a two-week 
furlough immediately upon his induction into the Army, on 
the basis that he was needed for Subcommittee work. 

We think it significant that no claim for such need for Mr. 
Schine’s services to the Subcommittee had been interposed 
until after attempts to obtain a commission had failed. 

Senator McCarthy became apprehensive of criticism from 
the press about this furlough, and it was terminated at the 
end of one week. 

Because of Mr. Cohn’s insistence that Mr. Schine was 
needed for Committee work, Secretary Stevens on November 
6 arranged for Mr. Schine to have special passes from Fort 
Dix. 


IN 67 ARMY DAYS, 34 PASSES 


During the 67 days that Private Schine was in training at 
Fort Dix, he received leave passes for all or part of 34 days, 
whereas the average draftees in basic training there received 
leave passes for all or part of only 9 days. 

On week ends Private Schine went to New York City be- 
cause it was claimed the files of the Subcommittee on which 
he was working were there. On weekday nights he went to 
Trenton. There were no Subcommittee records in Trenton. 
He went to Trenton, it is claimed, to impart information he 
had to other members of the staff. Such information could 
have been imparted equally as well at Fort Dix, since General 
Ryan had made a room available there for Subcommittee 
purposes. 

Mr. Cohn testified that Mr. Schine was given no new Com- 
mittee work assignments after early July when it was learned 
he would probably be inducted into the service. 

In response to a question from Counsel Jenkins as to why 
the information it is claimed Mr. Schine alone possessed was 
not reduced to writing during the four months he remained 
with the Subcommittee, Mr. Cohn stated that they “did take 
certain steps along those lines.” Any material evidence of any 
such steps is wholly lacking. Thus Schine had some four 
months thereafter in which to finish any work projects with 
which he had been engaged during the preceding five months 
he had been with the Subcommittee. 

The Subcommittee sought some material evidence of Mr. 
Schine’s work and productivity while on these leaves for that 
alleged purpose, yet not one memorandum written or dictated 
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by Mr. Schine during those days was produced. Nor were any 
memoranda prepared by other members of the staff as a result 
of interviews with Private Schine. In fact, Mr. Carr, execu- 
tive director of the Subcommittee staff from July, 1953, testi- 
fied that he knew of no more than possibly one memorandum 
submitted by Mr. Schine during the time Mr. Carr was con- 
nected with the Subcommittee. 

Mr. Cohn did testify that Private Schine had worked on 
three separate Subcommittee reports, but the concrete evi- 
dence of work he did for the Subcommittee consisted of only 
a few notations by him on the draft of one report. 


MR. SCHINE’S WORK 


It is hardly credible that such an allegedly prodigious 
worker could leave such minute traces of his labor. 

If Mr. Schine were so valuable and his services so urgently 
needed by the Subcommittee as to justify these extraordinary 
privileges, the bulging files of the Subcommittee would con- 
tain evidence of his work. There is no such evidence. 

Even so, Mr. Cohn admittedly continued his efforts to have 
Private Schine made available for “Subcommittee work” by 
urging that he be assigned to the New York City area when 
he had completed basic training at Fort Dix. 

Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn state in their formal 
charges that— 

“no improper means of any kind have been used to obtain 

preferential treatment for Private Schine. All applications 

and discussions concerning his tour of duty with the 

Army have been open and proper.” 

In his testimony and in the formal countercharges signed 
by him, Senator McCarthy attempts to establish Schine’s 
value and justify the efforts to get preferential treatment for 
him. 

Some evidence reveals however that Senator McCarthy did 
not highly regard Mr. Schine’s contribution to the Subcom- 
mittee. In a monitored telephone call on November 7, he told 
Secretary Stevens that Schine was “a good boy, but there is 
nothing indispensable about him.” He further stated to Secre- 
tary Stevcas— 

“If he (Schine) could get off week ends—Roy, it is 
one of the few things I have seen him completely un- 
reasonable about—he thinks Dave should be a general 
and work from the penthouse of the Waldorf.’” 

He further said: 

“** think for Roy’s sake if you can let him (Schine) 
come back for week ends or something so his girls won't 
get too lonesome, maybe if they shave his hair off he 
won't want to come back.’” 

In this same telephone call, Senator McCarthy requested 
of Secretary Stevens: 

““For God’s sake don’t tell——anything of this because 
he would go right back and tell Roy.’” 

Those comments are inconsistent with the claim that Private 
Schine was needed for Subcommittee work. Instead, they 
strongly indicate that the requests for special privileges for 
Private Schine were without justification on the basis of any 
needs of this Subcommittee. In this telephone conversation 
Senator McCarthy was not motivated by a desire to secure 
the services of Mr. Schine for the Subcommittee, but rather to 
serve the unreasonable demands of and to placate Mr. Cohn. 

Senator McCarthy’s statement of Mr. Cohn’s unreasonable- 
ness where Mr. Schine was involved is borne out by other 
testimony. 

On Jan. 9, 1954, Mr. Cohn telephoned Lieutenant Blount 
of Fort Dix and complained concerning the routine assign- 
ment of Private Schine to KP duty the following day. In this 
conversation he threatened Colonel Ringler, the regimental 
commander, and Lieutenant Miller, the company commander, 
for their alleged actions and attitudes toward Private Schine. 

Mr. Cohn admitted that thereafter he had a “name check” 
run on Colonel Ringler. He said he did this because Colonel 
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Ringler was reported as having referred to the Subcom- 
mittee’s investigations as “witch hunts.” There was no justi- 
fiable basis for this “name check.” On the contrary, it was 
apparently due to Mr. Cohn’s resentment of the routine assign- 
ment of Private Schine to KP, a normal chore for young 
men in the Army. In addition to Mr. Cohn’s intemperate 
attitude in matters directly related to Mr. Schine, he dem- 
onstrated such characteristics on other occasions. An out- 
standing example is the incident at Fort Monmouth where 
he was excluded from entering a secret laboratory, at 
which time he used threatening language in terms of “This 
is it, this is war with the Army . . . we will investigate 
the heck out of you.” : 

There is much more in the record that could be cited but 
the foregoing provides ample basis for the following findings: 

(1) Private Schine’s services to the Investigations 
Subcommittee following his induction into the Army 
were no: essential. Such work as he may have performed 
after entering the service, if any, is insignificant and un- 
impressive. Such needs for his services to the Subcom- 
mittee, if any, did not warrant the request for, or the 
granting to him of, any special privileges or preferential 
treatment. 

(2) Mr. Cohn, without justification, knowingly and 
persistently sought and secured special privileges and 
preferential treatment for Private Schine. To secure such 
favors, he knowingly misrepresented the need of Private 
Schine’s services to the Investigations Subcommittee. 
In doing so he misused and abused the powers of his 
office and brought disrepute to the Subcommittee. 

(3) Senator McCarthy knew that Private Schine’s 
services were not needed by the Investigations Sub- 
committee sufficiently to warrant requests for, and the 
granting of, special privileges and the preferred treat- 
ment accorded to Private Schine. He knew of the in- 
terest, actions and conduct of Mr. Cohn with respect to 
requesting and securing special privileges and preferred 
treatment for Private Schine. Nevertheless he permitted 
same to occur and continue without exercising any re- 
straint upon Mr. Cohn. He therefore fully acquiesced 
in and condoned, and, in the course of these hearings, 
wholly supported and undertook to defend these im- 
proper actions of Mr. Cohn. 

(4) For these inexcusable actions Senator McCarthy 
and Mr. Cohn merit severe criticism. 


The case of Secretary Stevens and Mr. John 

Adams.— 

If the countercharges are true, then Secretary of the Army 
Stevens and Chief Counsel of the Army Adams by improper 
means and actions undertook to influence or induce the Sub- 
committee to modify, halt or discontinue its investigation of 
the Army and prevent members of the loyalty board from 
testifying before the Subcommittee. 

In the document known as “Countercharges” submitted by 
Senator McCarthy on behalf of himself, Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Carr, he offers what they consider “to be pertinent data con- 
cerning the attempt by Robert T. Stevens and John G. Adams, 
to discredit the Investigations Subcommittee, and to force a 
discontinuance of our hearings exposing Communist infiltra- 
tion in their Department.” 

In either direct language or by implication they charged 
that the Army’s report (Chronological Series of Events) was 
“dishonest,” was “launched” in “bad faith,” and “has had the 
planned effect of derailing the inquiry into security matters 
pertaining to Communist infiltration in the Army and to 
Secretary Stevens’ administration thereof.” 

Another, and possibly the most serious among the charges 
against Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams, is that— 

“as soon as the probe turned to the infinitely more im- 

portant question of who was responsible for protecting 

Communist infiltration, and protecting Communists who 
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had infiltrated, every conceivable obstacle was placed in 

the path of the Subcommittee’s search for the truth.” 

In “The Case of Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn,” supra, 
we pointed out the relationship between the investigators 
and those being investigated as a “strong factor that wields 
weight and influence in any proper evaluation of the facts.” 
Cognizance of that relationship must continue as we examine 
the countercharges. 

Whether justified or not, Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams 
evidently believed that the investigation being conducted by 
Senator McCarthy of alleged subversive infiltration and in- 
fluence in the Army was harmful to the Army and the nation. 
The record fully warrants the conclusion that Secretary 
Stevens and Mr. Adams did undertake to influence or induce 
the Subcommittee to discontinue at least some parts of its in- 
vestigation of the Army. On various occasions they attempted 
to persuade Senator McCarthy and the staff to allow the 
Army to handle its own problems in this respect. This is clear 
from the testimony of both Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams. 

The proposed Fort Monmouth press release, and the cir- 
cumstances attending its preparation and consideration, leaves 
no doubt that Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams not only 
preferred but sought to persuade and induce Senator Mc- 
Carthy to discontinue or change the type of the hearings in 
the Fort Monmouth investigation and permit the Army to 
take over. That effort failed. 

If no improper means were used, the efforts of Secretary 
Stevens and Mr. Adams to persuade Senator McCarthy that 
the Army could do the job without Subcommittee investiga- 
tions may be understandable and are not in themselves sub- 
ject to criticism. 

However, Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams were accused 
of both improper means and motives. For example, it is 
charged that Private Schine was discriminated against by be- 
ing denied a commission; that he was used as a hostage in an 
attempt to blackmail the Subcommittee out of its investigation 
of the Army. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that Private Schine was 
discriminated against regarding a commission. On the con- 
trary, his application for a direct commission before induction 
was given extraordinary attention. It was considered and re- 
jected by the Army Transport Service, the Provost Marshal 
General, the Chief of Psychological Warfare, and by a special 
board of the First Army Command. Inquiries also were made 
of the Navy and of the Air Force. His application was also 
brought to the personal attention of the Secretary of the Army 
and the Under Secretary of State. There is no evidence that 
his application was not considered in conformity with the 
prevailing standards and policies and a decision rendered on 
its merits. 


“HOSTAGE” CHARGE “UNFOUNDED” 


The charges of holding Mr. Schine as a hostage and of 
blackmail regarding him were made public immediately fol- 
lowing the Army’s release of the “Chronological Series of 
Events.” These charges are wholly unsubstantiated. Mr. Carr 
admitted writing to Senator McCarthy the interoffice memo- 
randum containing these charges. Senator McCarthy and Mr. 
Cohn adopted them as their own and made them public on 
March 12. 

Mr. Carr testified he was unable to specify any incident that 
might be regarded as a threat of blackmail. Some of his replies 
to questions addressed to him on this score are set forth in 
the summary of evidence and need not be repeated. The real 
baselessness of these charges, however, is summed up in Mr. 
Carr’s answer to the question: 

“Did you have any information that the Army was 
misusing Private Schine in any way?” 

Carr replied: 

““No. Let me think for a second here. I don’t recall 
any information that the Army was misusing Private 
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Schine, no, sir. But that didn’t prevent alertness to such 

a possibility, no, sir.’” 

The lameness of that answer needs no comment. 

Another instance of improper means charged against the 
Army was the attempted blackmail by alleged threats of Mr. 
Adams to give Private Schine an overseas assignment. This 
charge is not substantiated by the evidence. An overseas 
assignment is the normal and routine experience of possibly 
90 per cent of the draftees in the Army. The very charge and 
any attempt to sustain it must be premised upon the unusual 
and solicitous interest of Mr. Cohn in his efforts to secure 
special privileges and preferential treatment for Mr. Schine. 
The Subcommittee could not possibly have any valid interest 
in any future assignment of Private Schine, and the possibility, 
or even the certainty, of Private Schine’s being given an over- 
seas assignment could not properly remotely influence Sub- 
committee action. This charge is without substarce. 


ABOUT A “THREAT” AND A GIFT 


It was also charged that Mr. Adams threatened— 

“that unless the investigation of the loyalty setup were 

halted, he would cause to be issued a report on Mr. 

Cohn, casting events in such a light as to attempt to 

embarrass the Committee and its staff.” 

The evidence offered in support of this charge is incon- 
clusive. This “threat” is alleged to have been made by Mr. 
Adams on the occasion of his visit to Senator McCarthy’s 
home on the evening of Jan. 22, 1954. Senator McCarthy 
verifies the “threat”; Mr. Adams denies it. Such a “threat” is 
calculated to cause resentment. The fact that upon his de- 
parture from the McCarthy home that evening Mr. Adams 
was presented with a gift strongly implies at least that no 
serious resentment was aroused by either his visit or the 
conversation. 

Mr. Adams, as alleged, did converse with other members 
of the Subcommittee regarding the proposed investigation 
of the loyalty board. Two members of the Subcommittee vol- 
untarily testified regarding their conversation with Mr. Adams 
on the subject. Their testimony fails to support the charge 
that Mr. Adams stated to them— 

“unless the chairman was prevailed upon to drop his 

investigation, and not to issue subpoenas for those in the 

loyalty setup, Mr. Adams would cause an embarrassing 
report to be circulated about Mr. Cohn.” 

We can hardly conceive that if Mr. Adams made a threat 
of this nature and import, direct or implied, to either of the 
other members of the Subcommittee that they would have 
been unable to substantiate that fact at the time they testified. 

We are unable, however, to say whether the controversy 
regarding the investigation of the Army Loyalty Board was 
the cause or to what extent it influenced the issuance of the 
report, or whether its issuance was prompted by the accumu- 
lated and future controversies that arose. 

With respect to the charge that— 

“Mr. Adams frequently, and Mr. Stevens on two occa- 

sions, offered up the Navy, the Air Force, and the De- 

fense Establishment proper as substitute ‘targets’—” 
for investigation and in an attempt to divert the investiga- 
tion from the Army, and to induce this, offered to furnish 
information adverse to those services, again the evidence is 
inconclusive, Senator McCarthy, Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr 
testified regarding this charge. Secretary Stevens and Mr. 
Adams denied it. 

Giving the testimony of Senator McCarthy, Mr. Cohn and 
Mr. Carr its reasonable probative force, it does not warrant a 
finding that such references and suggestions of this sort, if 
made, amounted to an attempt to induce the Subcommittee 
to investigate the Navy, the Air Force or the Department of 
Defense to the exclusion of the Army. 

We are convinced, however, that Secretary Stevens and 
Mr. Adams were most apprehensive and deeply concerned 
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about the Subcommittee’s investigation of the Army and 
were anxious to and did undertake to appease and placate 
Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn. Unwarranted special privi- 
leges and preferential treatment were accorded Private 
Schine. There is no valid excuse for this having occurred. It 
could not have happened except for the decisions and orders 
of the Secretary of the Army and his Chief Counsel. 

It would be obvious to any reasonably prudent person that 
the claims for such extensive needs for Private Schine’s serv- 
ices to the Subcommittee were grossly misrepresented. Such 
claims were far more related to and concerned with the per- 
sonal convenience and desires of Mr. Cohn and Private Schine 
than they were with any alleged services Private Schine could 
or did perform for the Subcommittee. Secretary Stevens and 
Mr. Adams knew, or should have known, that the unusual 
and unreasonable requests made for special leaves for Private 
Schine during his basic training were not justified. 

On October 16, according to Mr. Adams, he was advised 
by Senator McCarthy that Mr. Schine was useless to the 
Subcommittee and that he hoped nothing would interfere 
with his being drafted. Mr. Adams transmitted that informa- 
tion to Secretary Stevens. Nevertheless, Secretary Stevens 
conferred with Secretary Wilson with reference to Mr. 
Schine’s avoiding basic training. He also personally conferred 
with Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the CIA, about a position 
for Mr. Schine in that agency. On November 2, Secretary 
Stevens arranged for a 14-day furlough for Mr. Schine upon 
his being inducted into the service the following day. On 
November 7, Senator McCarthy phoned Secretary Stevens. 
That call was monitored (appendix 7). Notwithstanding the 
information thus imparted to him, Secretary Stevens there- 
after, at the instance of Mr. Cohn, arranged for Private 
Schine to have most unusual pass privileges that resulted 
in leaves aggregating all or part of 34 days out of the 67 
days that he was stationed at Fort Dix. 

Further, after receipt of Senator McCarthy’s letter of De- 
cember 22 (appendix 9), to the effect that Private Schine 
should have no special consideration, the Secretary and Mr. 
Adams continued yielding to the requests and demands of 
Mr. Cohn on behalf of Private Schine. Not only did Private 
Schine continue to receive unusual pass privileges, but also 
consuming interest and attention regarding his future as- 
signment. 

In that connection, Mr. Adams telephoned General Ryan 
at Fort Dix; visited the Adjutant General; in turn was visited 
by the Deputy Adjutant General; wrote a memorandum to 
the Secretary of the Army; held a conference with Secretary 
Stevens; was then visited by the Provost Marshal General 
and the commanding general of Camp Gordon; then had a 
further conference with Secretary Stevens, who called in the 
Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of personnel. The Assistant 
Chief of Staff then conferred with the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, and then held another conference with Secretary Stevens 
and Mr. Adams, after which Secretary Stevens conferred with 
Senator McCarthy. Private Schine’s future assignment was 
the subject of all these discussions. 


HIGH-LEVEL ATTENTION FOR DRAFTEE 


We have grave doubts that any other draftee in basic 
training ever received such high-level attention and consid- 
eration or was ever permitted so to interfere with the proper 
function of our Defense Establishment. 

Two incidents not related to Private Schine have important 
significance. (1) Whether justified or not, and for reasons 
we have been unable to determine since General Lawton was 
not called to testify, the Secretary of the Army gave consid- 
eration to the removal of General Lawton from his command at 
Fort Monmouth. Before making a final decision or taking action 
thereon, Secretary Stevens, through his Chief Counsel, Mr. 
Adams, sought to find out what Senator McCarthy’s reaction 
would be. He ascertained it would be unfavorable. General 
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Lawton was not removed from his command. (2) In a press 
conference on November 13, Secretary Stevens stated in effect 
that there was no espionage at Fort Monmouth. A few days 
later, because of Senator McCarthy’s objections, the Secretary 
issued a press release qualifying his previous public position. 

Our criticism of the conduct and actions of Secretary 
Stevens and Mr. Adams does not and is not intended to in 
any degree question or reflect upon their loyalty or patriotism. 
The countercharges such as “protecting Communist infiltra- 
tion,” “protecting Communists who had infiltrated,” and 
giving “aid and comfort to Communists and security risks” 
permit of no interpretation except to impugn the loyalty 
and patriotism of Secretary Stevens and Mr. Adams. The 
authors of these charges when testifying and put to the 
test of cross-examination failed to substantiate them. It fol- 
lows therefore that they are simply the product of reckless 
irresponsibility. 

There is much more in the record that could be cited. The 
foregoing, however, suffices to establish the basis of our find- 
ings, as follows: 

(1) It was the duty of Secretary Stevens to admin- 
ister the affairs of the Army without fear or favor. He 
failed to meet that responsibility with respect to his re- 
lations with the Senate Investigations Subcommittee. In 
handling the case of Private Schine he pursued a course 
of appeasement by granting him special privileges and 
preferred treatment in an effort to placate Senator Mc- 
Carthy and Mr. Cohn. He thus demonstrated an inex- 
cusable indecisiveness and lack of sound administrative 
judgment. For that he merits severe criticism. This na- 
tion can and must require of its Secretary of the Army 
more firmness, strength and courage of judgment than 
was demonstrated by Secretary Stevens. 

(2) Mr. Adams as Chief Counsel of the Army, al- 
though carrying out a policy of appeasement, demon- 
strated weakness and lack of propriety in his efforts to 
placate Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn. His actions 
and conduct did not conform to the dignity of the high 
office he held. For this he merits severe criticism. 

(3) The countercharges against Secretary . Stevens 
and Mr. Adams, which impugned their patriotism and 
loyalty, were totally unsubstantiated and unfounded. 


The case of Frank Carr.— 

The charges as related to Mr. Carr were disposed of by a 
majority of the Subcommittee during the course of the hear- 
ings. The dismissal at that stage of the proceedings was pre- 
mature. In our opinion, some of the testimony is inconclusive, 
but, based on the evidence that appears in the record, and 
resolving all reasonable doubts in his favor, we now concur 
in the dismissal. 


The case of H. Struve Hensel.— 

Upon the filing of the countercharges, which contained 
serious accusations against Mr. Hensel, he was made by ac- 
tion of the Subcommittee a party principal to these proceed- 
ings. In due time, he filed a reply and was represented by 
counsel. When the Army had finished presenting its side of 
the controversy, a majority of the Subcommittee voted to dis- 
miss the charges against Mr. Hensel on the grounds that the 
testimony presented on behalf of the Army did not sustain 
the charges brought against Mr. Hensel by Senator McCarthy, 
Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr. While consenting with Mr. Hensel, 
Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr to the dismissal, Senator McCarthy 
refused to withdraw the charges he made against him. We did 
not then, and we do not now, concur in this action by the 
majority. 


ll. Collateral issues 

A number of collateral issues are raised by’ the record of 
these proceedings. Without minimizing the importance of 
others, we conclude to examine here only the following: 
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A. The loyalty board; 

B. Senator McCarthy’s attacks upon individuals; and 

C. The 2%4-page document and Senator McCarthy’s 
plea to Government employes. 


A. Loyalty board.— 

Related to some of the issues involved in this over-all con- 
troversy is the question of whether members of a loyalty se- 
curity board should be, or can be, required to testify before a 
congressional investigating committee. The Army, fortified 
by high-level policy, had, previous to these hearings, taken 
the position of refusing to permit its loyalty-security-board 
members to respond to a demand from Senator McCarthy 
as chairman of the Senate Investigations Subcommittee for 
their appearance and testimony in an investigation which he 
was undertaking to conduct. 

Senator McCarthy had announced for the record that he 
wanted their appearance: 

“‘Not only to discuss with them why they have cleared 
people who are obviously Communists, but we are also 
interested in matters of graft, alleged corruption and 
misconduct on the part of the individuals of the board, 
having nothing to do with their official duties.’” 

While we do not presume to be the final authority, we do 
feel that our views are in order. 

Modern government has brought about the development 
in the executive branch of a large number of quasi-judicial 
functions. Loyalty boards are among the most recent exam- 
ples. In short, the problem is to what extent the doctrine of 
judicial immunity applies to persons exercising quasi-judicial 
functions and powers within the executive branch. 

We know of no statute, or of any executive order, that 
makes members of loyalty boards immune from subpoena. 
In our opinion, they are required to respond to a lawful de- 
mand for their appearance. Also in our opinion, they are re- 
quired to testify to all matters that do not inquire into their 
discretion and reasons for their judicial determinations. 

If, however, during the course of their interrogation, they 
are asked questions intended or calculated to elicit answers 
relating to discretion and judgment they may have exercised 
in the disposition of loyalty cases, we do not believe they 
can be compelled to answer. So far as we know, however, 
there is no court precedent for guidance. 


B. Senator McCarthy‘s attacks upon individuals.— 

Early in the hearings, Senator McCarthy, addressing the 
chairman, said: 

“«, . as the chair well knows, we have a hard and 

fast rule in this Committee, and we followed it now since 
I have been chairman, and it is a rule that the present 
acting chairman, I think, has heartily approved of, and 
that is this: That no man is publicly accused unless he 
is in the Committee room and allowed to step up and 
answer. Now I think that is a good rule, and I think 
we should follow that here.’” 

Senator McCarthy throughout the hearings violated this 
rule by referring to and attacking the character and im- 
pugning the loyalty of individuals who were in no way 
associated with or involved in the proceedings. 

For these acts we think Senator McCarthy merits criticism. 


C. Two-and-a-quarter page document and 
Senator McCarthy’s plea to Government 
employes.— 

In the course of Senator McCarthy’s cross-examination of 
Secretary Stevens about personnel at Fort Monmouth, the 
Senator produced a document which he stated was a copy of 
a letter dated Jan. 26, 1951, from Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, to Maj. Gen. 
A. R. Bolling, then Chief of Army Intelligence. The copy of 
the letter was marked “Personal and Confidential.” 
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“Confidential” is the highest secret classification of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Senator McCarthy produced the purported letter for the 
apparent purpose of showing that the Army had received in 
advance an FBI report concerning certain employes at Fort 
Monmouth, but had failed to take action thereon. Because the 
document was classified, the members of the Subcommittee, 
Special Counsel Jenkins, Counsel Welch for the Army, and 
other principals to the proceedings refused to read it pending 
a check with Mr. Hoover as to its authenticity and use. 

This check with Mr. Hoover showed that the document 
that Senator McCarthy attempted to use was spurious. It 
was not a copy of any communication sent by Mr. Hoover or 
the FBI to General Bolling. The FBI did have in its files a 
15-page interdepartmental memorandum of the same date 
as the spurious letter, which memorandum the FBI had sent 
to General Bolling. In addition to the differences in lengths, 
this 15-page memorandum differed in substantial respects 
from the 2%-page document. 

The 2-page “letter” appeared to be a letter, while the 
former was in the form of a memorandum. 

The “letter” commenced with the salutation “Sir,” while 
the memorandum bore no salutation other than the usual 
“From” and “To” heading of a memorandum. 

The “letter” ended “Sincerely yours, J. Edgar Hoover” 
while the memorandum carried no such signature. 

The “letter” was marked “Personal and Confidential, via 
liaison,” while the memorandum was marked “Confidential 
via liaison.” 

The 15-page memorandum contained information con- 
cerning a number of persons named therein, but no-evaluation 
of such information. The 24%-page document eliminated the 
information and substituted an evaluation. 

However, the first, second, third, fourth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth paragraphs of the memorandum and the 2%-page 
document were identical. 

When it appeared that the 24-page document was spurious, 
Senator McCarthy was questioned as to its source. He testi- 
fied that it had been given to him by a “young Army officer,” 
but refused “under any circumstances” to reveal the name of 
the alleged Army officer. 

Upon inquiry by the acting chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee, the Attorney General of the United States advised that 
the 2%-page document could not be made public because (1) 
Mr. Hoover had never written a letter of which it purported 
to be a copy; (2) because the document contained purported 
evaluations of information which had not been made by the 
FBI; and (3) because the document constituted an “unau- 
thorized use of information which was classified as confiden- 
tial.” The Attorney General advised that the authentic, 15- 
page memorandum could not be disclosed because it was 
also classified “confidential,” and its contents should not, in 
the national interest, be made public. 

Senator McCarthy insisted upon his right to receive and to 
use such documents regardless of their confidential classifi- 
cation by the FBI and regardless of any ruling by the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

With respect to this matter, our conclusions are as follows: 

We believe it highly probable that the person or persons 
who are responsible for this 2%-page document and used 
the name of J. Edgar Hoover thereon violated the law. Prima 
facie, this was a fraudulent attempt to represent the letter 
as a copy of an official Government document signed by J. 
Edgar Hoover. It is obvious that the person or persons who 
originally prepared this 2%-page document had access to 
the 15-page memorandum. In our opinion, on the basis of 
the record of these hearings, this would constitute an un- 
authorized use of a classified document—the 15-page 
memorandum. 

The responsibility for final determination with respect to 
whether an offense was committed in this connection and 
for taking appropriate action thereon is reposed in the De- 
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partment of Justice, to whom has already been transmitted 
the transcript of these proceedings. 

Senator McCarthy defended his right to receive this classi- 
fied document and refused to divulge the name of the Army 
officer from whom he claimed to have received it. He further 
attempted, and defended his right, to use this document in 
the public hearings of this Subcommittee despite the fact 
that it was classified “confidential”—the highest classification 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Whether he made 
this attempt knowing the document was spurious, or whether 
he was unaware of it, we do not know. But a serious question 
arises as to whether the Espionage Act (18 U. S. C. 793) 
has been violated through receipt and attempted use of the 
document in public hearings. This act provides in part, as 
follows: 

“(d) Whoever, lawfully having possession of, access 
to, control over, or being entrusted with any document, 
writing, code book, signal book, sketch, photograph, 
photographic negative, blueprint, plan, map, model, in- 
strument, appliance, or note relating to the national de- 
fense, or information relating to the national defense, 
which information the possessor has reason to believe 
could be used to the injury of the United States or to the 
advantage of any foreign nation, willfully communicates, 
delivers, transmits or causes to be communicated, de- 
livered, or transmitted or attempts to communicate, de- 
liver, transmit or cause to be communicated, delivered, or 
transmitted the same to any person not entitled to receive 
it, or willfully retains the same and fails to deliver it on 
demand to the officer or employe of the United States 
entitled to receive it; or 

“(e) Whoever having unauthorized possession of, 
access to, or control over any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic neg- 
ative, blueprint, plan, map, model, instrument, appliance, 
or note relating to the national defense, or information 
relating to the national defense which information the 
possessor has reason to believe could be used to the 
injury of the United States or to the advantage of any 
foreign nation, willfully communicates, delivers, trans- 
mits or causes to be communicated, delivered, or trans- 
mitted, or attempts to communicate, deliver, transmit or 
cause to be communicated, delivered, or transmitted the 
same to any person not entitled to receive it, or willfully 
retains the same and fails to deliver it to the officer or 
employe of the United States entitled to receive it; or 

“(£) Whoever, being entrusted with or having lawful 
possession or control of any document, writing, code 
book, signal book, sketch, photograph, photographic 
negative, blueprint, plan, map, model, instrument, ap- 
pliance, note, or information relating to the national de- 
fense, (1) through gross negligence permits the same to 
be removed from its proper place of custody or delivered 
to anyone in violation of his trust, or to be lost, stolen, 
abstracted, or destroyed, or (2) having knowledge that 
the same has been illegally removed from its proper 
place of custody or delivered to anyone in violation of its 
trust, or lost, or stolen, abstracted, or destroyed, and fails 
to make prompt report of such loss, theft, abstraction, 
or destruction to his superior officer 
“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than ten years, or both.” 

Senator McCarthy repeatedly asserted in the course of 
these hearings that Government employes had a right and 
a duty to supply information to him concerning any instances 
of “graft, Communism, or corruption” in the Government, 
regardless of any obligation of loyalty to their superior officers. 
He further stated that it was immaterial whether the informa- 
tion took the form of classified documents. 

As one example, on May 28, 1954, in the course of these 
hearings, which were televised, broadcast and intensively 
reported by the press, Senator McCarthy said in part: 
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“I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I have instructed a 
vast number of those employes that they were duty 
bound to give me information even though some little 
bureaucrat had stamped it secret to protect himself. . .’” 
Senator McCarthy repeatedly assured employes that if 

such information was furnished to him, the employes would 
be protected. He proclaimed that he would not divulge their 
names even though the information furnished was classified. 

The proper way for a congressional committee, or the 
chairman thereof, to seek and procure a classified document 
is to make “lawful demand.” This means either by subpoena 
or to make demand of the head of the agency or the depart- 
ment, or of the person lawfully in possession of such docu- 
ment and who is authorized by law to transmit it. In our 
opinion, the above procedures are the only ones compatible 
with the needs of the nation to protect the security of classi- 
fied information. Government employes have neither the duty 
nor the right to pilfer the classified or secret files of their 
agencies. 

As a practical matter, if Senator McCarthy’s invitations 
were followed and such practices indulged, there would be no 
way to safeguard secrets of the highest importance to this na- 
tion, including secrets related to the FBI, the CIA, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This would imperil the entire security system of the Govern- 


ment. Accordingly, Senator McCarthy merits serious criticism, 
and it also follows that Senator McCarthy may have violated 
the law in receiving and making use of the 2%-page document. 

Again the responsibility for making a determination with 
respect to Senator McCarthy’s receiving and using this 2- 
page document rests with the Department of Justice. 

We feel the questions raised by this 2%-page document 
incident are of the utmost gravity in that they vitally affect 
the security of the United States. Accordingly, we believe 
that the Attorney General should proceed expeditiously to 
make the foregoing determinations and should advise this 
Committee and the Congress of his conclusions thereon. 


Perjury.— 

We stated in the foreword of this report that the record is 
replete with contradictions of testimony. We further stated 
that many of such contradictions cannot be reconciled. 

Perjury may have been committed. It is not our respon- 
sibility, however, to make specific findings that such is or is 
not the case. That is the duty and responsibility of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joun L. McCLeE ian, Arkansas. 
Henry M. Jackson, Washington. 
Stuart SYMINGTON, Missouri. 


SENATOR DIRKSEN: ARMY WAS SLOW TO BRING CHARGES 


IV. Statement of Individual 


Points of View 


(A) By Senator Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois: 

I esteem it necessary to submit some supplementary views 
in order to properly emphasize and highlight certain aspects 
of the controversy which the Committee was called upon to 
investigate. 

To reduce the 36-day hearing with its 2 million words of 
testimony to its simplest terms, the Army alleged that Senator 
McCarthy and certain members of his staff sought by im- 
proper means to secure preferential treatment for G. David 
Schine, who had served as an uncompensated consultant to 
the Committee staff. Senator McCarthy for himself and staff 
charged that the allegations were made in bad faith and 
designed to deter the work of the Committee. 

Nothing else is involved. The collateral matters, such as the 
use of vehement language in the hearing involving General 
Zwicker [Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker], the case of Dr. Irving 
Peress, the question of military or FBI clearance for Com- 
mittee staff members, the abbreviated copy of the FBI docu- 
ment, the corollary question of the propriety or legality of the 
disclosure of confidential information by persons in the federal 
service, and similar matters have no bearing on and are in 
no way relevant to the charges and counter-charges. 

While these unrelated matters deserve consideration as 
questions of policy or conduct, the Committee could not 
properly entertain them because this is a special Committee 
created for one and only one purpose, and that was to 
evaluate the truth or falsity of the formal charges made by the 
Army on the one hand and the countercharges made by 
Senator McCarthy for himself and his associates on the other. 

Nor is the question of the amount or type of work per- 
formed by Mr. Schine as an unpaid staff consultant before 
the Committee. How much or how little, or the quality of the 
work he may have performed, relates only to the operations 
of the regular investigating Committee and must be resolved 
as a matter of Committee policy. 

The Army charges involve no statutory offense. The element 
of legality is not before the Committee. The charge concerns 
itself with personal conduct. The Committee is therefore con- 
fronted with the task of rendering a moral or ethical judgment. 
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One of the most revealing aspects of the whole proceeding 
is the factor of time. It was four months after Mr. Schine 
joined the Committee staff (February, 1953) that the first 
alleged improper effort was made to assist him in securing 
an Army commission (July, 1953). Four months later (Oc- 
tober, 1953) the Committee first began to formalize its in- 
vestigation at Fort Monmouth. One month later (November, 
1953) Mr. Schine was drafted. 

In January of 1954 came the first indication that the 
Committee would subpoena certain members of the Army 
Loyalty and Screening Board. And very shortly thereafter 
the Army began to compile from various notes and memo- 
randa the events which dealt with the efforts in behalf of 
Mr. Schine and which were issued in March of 1954 as 
the so-called “Chronology of Events” which appear in the 
Appendix. On April 13, 1954, the Army filed its formal 
charges, based upon the chronological recital of events men- 
tioned above. 

It was therefore 13 months after Mr. Schine joined the 
Committee staff that the so-called “Chronology of Events” was 
released to certain members of Congress, and 14 months after 
he came to Washington that the formal charges were filed. 

In that long period of more than a year, there was no hint 
of anger or hostility or bitterness or friction between the Army 
and the Committee. It was, in fact, a period of congenial and 
felicitous relationship, marked by such differences of opinion 
as one might reasonably expect. 

The record discloses that in October, November and De- 
cember, 1953—nine months after Mr. Schine joined the staff 
—there were dinners and luncheons, prize fights and theater 
tickets, visits to the Stork Club and luncheon at the exclu- 
sive Merchants Club, photographs and dinner at the Waldorf 
apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Schine. Secretary Stevens, Mr. 
Adams, Senator McCarthy, Roy Cohn and Frank Carr ap- 
peared at one or more of these functions. These are not the 
amenities of men who deem each other guilty of improper 
conduct or bad faith. These are not the actions of responsible 
men who suspect each other’s purposes or motives. 

Significant also is the fact that not until Senator McCarthy 
in late January of 1954 served notice that subpoenas would 
be issued for certain members of the Army Loyalty and 
Screening Board, did the first hints that a controversy was 
brewing over Mr. Schine and Mr. Cohn come to light. Until 
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Jan. 22, 1954, when Mr. Adams called on me and sug- 
gested my intervention to halt the issuance of the subpoenas, 
neither I nor any other member of the Committee had any 
knowledge that the alleged activities in behalf of Mr. Schine 
were regarded as improper or might prove embarrassing to 
the Committee if disclosed to the public. 

How, then, does one escape the conviction that the Schine 
matter was closely coupled with the subpoenas for the Army 
Loyalty and Screening Board and would never have been 
revealed if Senator McCarthy had not insisted on summoning 
the members of this Board? If this is the case—and I firmly 
believe that it was—a motive for making the charges against 
Senator McCarthy and his staff was clearly established. 

Finally, a review of the monitored telephone calls impels 
the conclusion that the Secretary of the Army entertained no 
belief of improper means or influence on the part of Senator 
McCarthy or his staff. One monitored call took place between 
Secretary Stevens and a member of the Committee on March 
8, 1954. That call was made 13 months after Mr. Schine 
joined the Committee staff. It Came about three weeks after 
the date of the last item set forth in the “Chronology of 
Events” (number 44). That call was made three weeks after 
the date of the last specification (number 29) in the formal 
Army charges. And it took place five weeks before the formal 
Army charges were filed on April 13, 1954. This can only 
mean that Secretary Stevens was fully acquainted with every 
facet and angle of the Schine story. 


HOW Mk. STEVENS FELT 

Against this background, Secretary Stevens said in the 
course of that telephone call, “I personally think that any- 
thing in that line would prove to be very much exaggerated. 
That would be my opinion. In other words, I think there had 
been some talk around that has been—some talk around that 
has been very much exaggerated over anything that is there. 
I am the Secretary and I have had some talks with the Com- 
mittee and the chairman, and so on, and by and large as far 
as the treatment of me is concerned, I have no personal com- 
plaint. In other words—when he got after Zwicker, of course, 
then I hollered, but as far as I personally am concerned I 
don’t have a lot of stuff so far as my contact with Joe or the 
Committee is concerned.” 

Even though this statement is lifted out of context, it does 
no violence to the thought. The Secretary had no complaint 
about the treatment he received. He thought there had been 
some exaggerated talk. He did not have a lot of stuff so far as 
his contact with Joe or the Committee was concerned. What 
then shall one say of the Army’s charges? 

I am fully sensible of the intimations which have been 
made from time to time that my bias lay on one side of this 
controversy. Such a charge would naturally invite the belief 
that my estimate of this whole matter might be colored. It 
would serve no purpose to argue the point. Rather, I prefer 
to conclude these views with an editorial which appeared in 
the June 8, 1954, edition of the Washington Star. Its staff 
covered the hearings every day. It reproduced much of the 
testimony in verbatim form. Its reputation for fairness and 
objectivity is well recognized. That editorial states the case 
quite well. 





Following is the Washington “Star” editorial quoted by 
Senator Dirksen: 


THOSE MONITORED CALLS 

It is hard to understand why any one on the Army side of 
the dispute with Senator McCarthy thought that the tran- 
scriptions of the monitored telephone calls would help the 
Army’s case. For actually, if it be thought that the Army once 
had a ease, it has collapsed in the face of these telephone 
conversations. 

This does not mean that Senator McCarthy is in the clear. 
He has much to answer for, including especially his shameful 
abuse of General Zwicker and his appeal to the executive 
employes to convert themselves into a host of informers. 
Neither does it mean that the questions of veracity have been 
resolved. The conflicts in the direct testimony—the conflicts in 
which one side said one thing, in which the other side said the 
opposite, and in which someone obviously was not telling the 
truth—remain to be cleared up if it is possible to do so. 

The formal accusation from the Army in this hearing, how- 
ever, is of a different nature. The claim is that Senator 
McCarthy, his Committee counsel, Roy Cohn, and Staff Di- 
rector Francis Carr exerted improper pressure on Secretary of 
the Army Stevens and Army Counselor Adams in behalf of 
Private David Schine. (The complaint against Mr. Carr has 
been dropped.) 

The Army claim is destroyed by the phone conversations. 
On March 8, 1954, the day before the Army filed its charges, 
Secretary Stevens called Senator Symington. Some of the 
things said by the Missouri Senator in that conversation have 
been used effectively against him by Senator McCarthy. But 
this is what Secretary Stevens said: “I personally think that 
anything in that line (in the nature of the Army charges) 
would prove to be very much exaggerated. That would be 
my opinion. In other words, I think there has been some talk 
around that has been very much exaggerated .. .” 

On Nov. 7, 1953, three days before Private Schine 
reported to Fort Dix, Secretary Stevens told Senator Mc- 
Carthy with reference to the Schine matter: “You never have 
done or said anything that spurred me on in this situation at 
all, other than to take a friendly interest.” 

The Army’s first complaint of improper pressure was dated 
July 8, 1953. On September 28 Mr. Stevens told Mr. Cohn: 
“The way you have played ball with me has been 100 per 
cent.” The record also discloses that on October 21 of that 
year Secretary Stevens phoned Schine to tell him that he had 
discussed his case with Defense Secretary Wilson; that they 
could not see any “appropriate” way for him to “avoid” basic 
training, but that when basic training was over “I personally 
would like to arrange it in such a way that you would come 
into this Army or military establishment in such a way that 
you would use the knowledge and ability you have in cer- 
tain fields...” 

This is a record which certainly reflects an extraordinary 
readiness on the part of the Secretary of Army to please Mr. 
Schine. It is not a record, however, which reflects pressure, 
improper or otherwise, in any significant degree. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois. 


SENATOR POTTER: ‘MR. COHN WAS UNRELENTING”’ 


IV. Statement of Individual 


Points of View 


(b) By Senator Charles E. Potter, of Michigan: 

The following are my individual views in accordance with 
an agreement made by me with my Republican colleagues 
of the Subcommittee. They are set down to strengthen 
some of the conclusions made in the majority report. I 
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feel that in many ways there is not a wide difference of 
opinion, but that in others a question of degree is involved 
which makes it incumbent upon me to state my views so 
as to leave no doubt in the minds of those who will read 
this document. 

It was the responsibility of the Special Subcommittee to 
adjudicate two main questions: 

1. Did Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Roy M. Cohn, 
and Francis P. Carr, or any one of them, use the in- 
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vestigating arm of the Senate in an effort to secure 

preferential treatment for G. David Schine? 

2. Did Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens and 
John Adams, Army Department Counselor, seek to use 
G. David Schine as a means to halt or deter the investi- 
gation of certain activities of the Army by the Sub- 
committee? 

I find: 

e That Private G. David Schine, the subject of this contro- 
versy, had no professional training in investigative work when 
he joined the staff of the Subcommittee primarily through the 
intercession of Roy M. Cohn. He served as an unpaid chief 
consultant, which was a position new to the Subcommittee. 
He was assigned no specific duties. The imminence of his 
induction into the military service was known to him not 
many months after he assumed his new position with Mr. 
Cohn. His service to the Subcommittee when an employe and 
following his induction into th» military service was of 
questionable value. 

There was no proof of any qualitative nor quantitive con- 
tribution by Mr. Schine to the work of the Subcommittee. 


“SENATOR McCARTHY KNEW—” 


e That Senator Joseph R. McCarthy knew of the efforts of 
Mr. Cohn to obtain favored treatment for Mr. Schine and did 
not dissuade Mr. Cohn so far as the record reveals. His sup- 
port and backing of Mr. Cohn and his often-repeated confi- 
dence in him provided all that was necessary to give the full 
strength and authority of the important Investigations Sub- 
committee to any project undertaken by Mr. Cohn. 

Factually, it must be deduced that the chairman was not 
greatly disturbed by Mr. Cohn’s assumption of power. Fur- 
ther, there is no indication that the chairman regarded Mr. 
Cohn’s actions as constituting usurpation. The effect was not 
dissimilar where the problems of Mr. Schine were concerned. 
The fact that Senator McCarthy at no time expressed dis- 
approval of Mr. Cohn’s actions in his efforts to obtain favors 
for Mr. Schine, gave the strength of sanction to them. 

e That Roy M. Cohn used the full power of his position as 
chief counsel of the Subcommittee in his efforts to obtain 
preferential treatment for G. David Schine. The evidence 
clearly shows that Mr. Cohn was unrelenting to the point of 
harassment to give impetus to his requests in behalf of Mr. 
Schine at a time when the Subcommittee was investigating 
the Department from which the favors were sought. 

His unreasonableness in the matter of the concessions he 
asked for Mr. Schine was conceded by the chairman in un- 
denied testimony. His behavior was of a pattern which 
brought about a condition impairing the effectiveness of 


legislative inquiries into the operations of departments in the 


executive branch. This must be emphasized because of the 
cost to the United States Senate in terms of public confidence. 
Such conduct by a Committee staff member should not have 
been permitted. 

e That Francis P. Carr, a veteran of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, was in the same predicament:as others on the 
staff of the Subcommittee in that he observed the position of 
dominance of Mr. Cohn and his undoubted influence with 
the chairman. 

As a professionally trained investigator, Mr. Carr was pre- 
eminently equipped for the work he assumed. He was en- 
gaged by the Subcommittee later than Mr. Cohn and it was 
apparent from his own testimony and that of others that the 
efforts he put forth were in the nature of following suggestions 
of his superiors. It must be concluded that he acceded to the 
wishes of Mr. Cohn. Had he possessed the authority implied 
by his title of executive director, no excuse could be made for 
him. There is testimony of protest by him but it must be said 
to have been feeble. 

e That Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens showed a 
lack of competency in this matter which at times suggested 
bewilderment. He did not grasp the far-reaching and de- 
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leterious effects of such indecision on Army personnel. In the 
months during which he was being subjected to pressure on 
behalf of Mr. Schine, vacillation and appeasement were evi- 
dent in many of his actions, and there is ample proof in the 
record of the hearings to support a belief that to a consider- 
able degree he harbored the hope that the termination of inves- 
tigation of his service could be accomplished by this method. 


““MORALE OF ARMY AT STAKE” 


With the morale of the United States Army at stake, the 
problem of Mr. Schine should not have been permitted to 
go beyond preliminary examination of Mr. Schine’s qualifica- 
tions or. lack thereof, and a firm decision based on established 
regulations. Secretary Stevens, on the basis of such a conclu- 
sion as the foregoing, must share the responsibility for the 
resulting investigation. 

e That John Adams, the highest legal authority of the De- 
partment of the Army, must have been impelled by the same 
desires and objectives as the Secretary of the Army. From 
the beginning of his service he attempted to influence the 
course of the Subcommittee’s investigation. His decisions and 
his negotiations might have been prompted at all times by a 
desire to calm the aggressions of Mr. Cohn and to head off 
any assault on the professional reputation of his chief. 

Mr. Adams cannot be absolved of responsibility. He should 
have made his decisions in the matter without delay. His 
conduct throughout suggested bargaining. Mr. Adams’s legal 
education and training as well as his experience as a top 
employe of a congressional committee certainly should have 
made the answer clear. He assumed grave responsibility for 
the integrity of the Army when he undertook his duties. 
Compromise and equivocation in this case did great damage 
and Mr. Adams must share the blame. 

Mr. Adams made the Army’s charges against the Subcom- 
mittee’s staff available to a select few of the press before the 
members of the Subcommittee had this information from 
him. It was in this manner that members of Congress learned 
for the first time of the serious charges in the files of the 
Department of the Army. They were obliged to make a re- 
quest for this material. Mr. Adams’s conduct in this respect 
was highly irregular and improper. 

e That my position on Mr. H. Struve Hensel in the ma- 
jority report needs no amplification. 

There were many issues raised during the course of the 
hearings which were not germane. In bringing this report to 
a close, however, I should like to make the following brief 
comment on the so-called two-and-one-quarter page confi- 
dential document, submitted by Senator McCarthy, and Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s invitation to all Government employes to 
deliver to him classified information. In any court of law, 
introduction of this classified information (the two-and-one- 
quarter page document)—offered without disclosure that it 
had been lifted from a valid document—would have brought 
about swift penalties from the bench. I disagree with Senator 
McCarthy on his invitation to Government employes to ini- 
tiate leaks of classified material to him when in their in- 
dividual judgment such a course of action might be of public 
benefit. Taken literally, response to his invitation could wreck 
the entire security system and result in chaos and anarchy. 

I adhere to my previously expressed position and am still 
convinced that the principal accusation of each side in this 
controversy was borne out. Testimony on both sides of the 
controversy was frequently inconclusive and indefinite as well 
as at times being completely contradictory with the testimony 
of other witnesses. The Department of Justice has been sup- 
plied a copy of the transcript of the hearings to determine 
the question of perjury or subornation of perjury. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cuar.es E. Potter, Michigan 


For the text of hearings by Senator Watkins’s Committee 
on a move to censure Senator McCarthy, see page 132. 
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“TWA showed us how 
to save time going... 


Hertz helped us see 
and do more there.” 


“As a result we enjoyed the most wonderful vacation 
in years. And it was so easy!” 


Oa a ‘ Pa af 4) 

“No bothersome details were necessary to begin this trip aboard ‘We enjoyed wonderful service—even full-course meals at no extra 
our TWA Constellation. With one phone call to TWA, we reserved cost on our roomy TWA Constellation. Yet we paid less by taking 
our seats and at,the same time the TWA reservation people arranged advantage of TWA’s Family Half-Fare Plan. As head of the family, 
to have a Hertz Rent-A-Car meet us on arrival at the airport.” I paid full fare—but my wife, and children under 22, paid only half fare.”’ 





be » i r eS a ee 
“In a few hours, we arrived. And in a matter of minutes we were ‘Thanks to the convenience of Hertz Rent-A-Car, to drive as our 
driving a fine new car from Hertz. The cost was surprisingly low. own, we were able to see and do much more than we ever expected. 
National average is only $33.00 a week, plus 8 cents a mile. And, And with TWA’s Constellations to speed us there and back in hours, 
best of all, 5 people can ride for the same low cost as one.” we enjoyed extra days of vacation fun at our destination.” 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 











News YOU Can Use 





Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Questions flood in as result of the new Social Security law. This, then, 
to answer questions most frequently asked about: 


FARM OWNERS. If a tenant works your farm for you, does your income qualify 
you for Social Security coverage? Under certain conditions, yes. 

Farm operators who take in at least $800 a year, or who net $400 or more, 
earn credit toward Government old-age pensions. But rent you get from the 
tenant--whether cash or part of the crop--does not qualify you as a farm operator... 
Your income must result from a share you take,in the farm management. 





PART-TIME FARMING. Can a farmer who works only part of a year become 
eligible for Social Security? In most cases, yes. 

If he is self-employed, he gets credit for a full year of coverage as 
long as he takes in $800--or nets $400--even though all income may be earned 
in a short period. If a farm employe, he gets a quarter of coverage for 
each $100 in wages, up to $400 a year, no matter how quickly earned. 





DEPENDENTS. Does the fact that a person's mother, for example, now becomes 
eligible to receive Social Security benefits rule out claiming her as a 
dependent for income tax purposes? Not necessarily. The payments need not be 
counted in figuring whether her income meets the less-than-$600 test. But they 
must be taken into consideration in a second test. If the mother uses the 
benefit to help pay her living expenses, the amount the taxpayer contributes 
must be more than half the total spent on her support in order for him to 
claim the exemption. If she saves or invests it, the benefit can be ignored. 





DATES TO NOTE. When does the increase in benefits for people already get- 
ting Social Security checks show up? In checks that go into the mail October l. 

When must housewives start paying Social Security taxes on wages of 
once-a-week maids who earn more than $3.85 a day? By April 30, 1955, for wages 
paid in January, February and March of that year. 

When will people newly brought under Social Security start paying tax on 
their earnings? For wage earners, after Jan. 1, 1955. For self-employed per- 
sons, April 15, 1956, on 1955 income. For farmers, on tax returns due in 1956. 





GI AID TO EDUCATION. Should your boy be going to school this autumn under 
the Korean GI Bill of Rights, the amount he earns outside the classroom will not 
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affect his GI allowance. That's pointed out by the Veterans’ Administration to 
correct a widespread misunderstanding. Unlike the World War II GI Bill, the VA 
says, the Korean GI Bill has no ceiling on a veteran's out-of-school earnings; 
the only restrictions apply to on-the-job trainees. 


TAX REMINDER. For those who let our earlier reminder slip by: Better lose 
no more time on keeping records to back up deductions you can claim under the 
new tax law. You may be overlooking some, too. New rules allow child-care 
expenses up to $600 for working mothers. Also, within limits, carrying charges 
--whether labeled interest or not. And more liberal medical-expense deductions. 





FASTER MAIL. You will still have to put a 6-cent air-mail stamp on a let- 
ter, to be sure it goes by air. It's true that the Post Office is increasing the 
number of places where, as an experiment, it will carry all first-class mail by 
air, including letters with 3-cent stamps. But keep this in mind: New experi- 
mental routes will serve only about 100 communities. Not every letter will 
always get air treatment. First claim will go to regular air mail, passengers 
and cargo. Then, if space is available, experimental mail goes aboard. 





JOB PROSPECTS. Expect this in employment prospects among office workers, 
the Department of Labor advises: 





Secretaries and stenographers--Shortage in most localities; opportunities 
to be good during the next six years. 

Typists--Outlook favorable, though bosses prefer workers with extra skills. 

Office-machine operators--Fast-growing field, even though machines tend to 
eliminate jobs done by humans. 

General office workers--Demand to be large, but more competition among job 
seekers than in the past. Big turnover creates openings. 


LAWN CARE. There is nothing to be gained by the common practice of letting 
lawns grow long in the autumn, the Department of Agriculture advises. Asa 
matter of fact, it adds, such heavy top growth makes an ideal environment for 
pests. It's best to mow regularly as long as growth continues. 


WEATHER. September is to be cooler than usual in the East, warmer than 
normal in the West, these maps based on the Weather Bureau's outlook show: 
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It looks like a pearl 






Here is a new industrial treasure—ALcoa’s latest and most 
efficient desiccant—Activated® Alumina H-151 in ball form. 

H-151 is a new adsorbent, unlike any other commercial 
desiccant in composition, form, method of manufacture or 
performance. It is rugged . . . unbelievably long-lived . . . 
exceptionally stable, with extremely high capacity. For ex- 
ample, at the end of a 35-month field test drying natural gas 
H-151 retained a moisture adsorptive capacity of 12.1 per cent. 
Capacity for a competing gel, in the same test, had dropped 
to 4.66 per cent! 

It will pay you to investigate this new gel type Activated 
Alumina today. It offers remarkably outstanding properties 
to desiccant users. Send for complete information today. Use 
the coupon. 

FREE BOOKLET gives complete information on ALCOA’s 
H-151 Activated Alumina, the sensational new desiccant. 


and it is a gem of a desiccant ... 


, Alcoa’ Activated Alumina H- 
On agg Ctivated Alumina H-151 





[ALCOA] 


ALCOA (© 
MICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Aluminum Company of America, Chemicals Division 
701-J Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your H-151 booklet. 


| am interested in drying 
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HYDROGEN 


hey play a part 
in the making of 
many better products 


You knowthe new hard-wax polishes 
keep your car looking newer much 
longer. But did you know NCG 
Hydrogen is the hardening agent 
used in making such wax? Better 
steel and advanced steel-hardening 
techniques have made sturdy work 
demons like the modern bulldozer 
possible. So NCG Oxygen takes a 
bow; it is used in both making and 
hardening the steel. Know why lard 
ind vegetable shortenings can be 
kept on the pantry shelf today with- 
out refrigeration? Just because their 
makers process them with NCG 
Nitrogen! 

The welding of nickel and copper 
alloys, used in building much of the 
equipment for chemical and phar- 
maceutical plants, is done in an 
‘‘atmosphere’’ of NCG Helium. 
Flame-cutting machine parts from 
steel stock is a standard production 
method today. Saves time, weight 
and expense. NCG Acetylene is the 
heating agent in “the flame.’’ And 
when you see a jet streak across the 
sky, think of NCG Argon. It teams 
with the new wonder metal, titanium, 
and stainless steels in the making of 
jet engine parts. 

These are but a few of the many 
uses for NCG Industrial Gases. Be- 
hind them are a great wealth of ex- 
perience and a respected reputation. 
You too can rely on NCG... for able 
counsel and dependable supply. 


Copyright 1954, National Cylinder Gas Company 





INDUSTRIAL GASES aac st ; 
Bes vA aL Lic chd Se lak 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY, Executive Offices: 840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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FROM JAPAN 





ON RUSSIA’S DOORSTEP 


SAPPORO-Here, on the sprawling, 
fog-bound island of Hokkaido, the new 
Japanese Army is getting its first taste 
of the “cold war.” 

For years, American troops have been 
stationed here to keep an eye on the 
Russians, who occupy bases only a few 
miles off this northernmost island of 
Japan. 

Now the Americans are being pulled 
back to another post in Japan, and 50,- 
000 Japanese soldiers—more than a third 
of the nation’s Self-Defense Force—are 
moving in. 

What the new soldiers are finding is 
a cold war that goes on here as relent- 
lessly as it does in other parts of the 
world. It’s a cheerless affair that isn’t 
much to the liking of soldiers or civilians. 

Russians in 1945 occupied the Kurile 
Islands and Southern Sakhalin—former 
Japanese territory they got at Yalta as 
the price of their entry into the Pacific 
war. The Kuriles are only 10 miles from 
Hokkaido. Sakhalin, just off the Asian 
mainland, is 28 miles away. 

Since then, the Russians also have oc- 
cupied—illegally—the rocky, barren Ha- 
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bomai Islands, only two miles off the 
eastern tip of Hokkaido. 

Russian patrol ships bar Japanese 
fishermen from their favorite waters 
of the Habomai and Kuriles. Russian 
planes fly over Hokkaido. The glare 
from Soviet searchlights, based on near- 
by islands, pinpoints Japanese military 
jeeps as they patrol Hokkaido’s eastern 
beaches. 

Looking at the Japanese soldiers here, 
you get a picture of proud, well-trained, 
alert men who could make things rough 
for the Russians should real trouble ever 
start. 

Talking with Japanese officers, how- 
ever, you get a different picture of their 
men. 

The soldiers, it seems, are not very 
enthusiastic. They regard themselves as 
mercenaries hired by the taxpayers to 
defend Japan—and the terms of their 
employment do not necessarily include 
dying for their country. 

Few of these soldiers were born or 
raised on Hokkaido. They might fight 
to the death for their home town,. but 

(Continued on page 94) 
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JAPANESE SOLDIERS ARE PROUD AND ALERT 
. . but not eager to die for Hokkaido 
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| “Invest —for the better things in life 


Which stock 
should You buy? 


Company “A” has been a leader in 
its field for more than half a century. 
Specializing in packaged food prod- 
ucts, this company should continue to 
grow as our population increases. Over 
the years it has an excellent record of 
earnings . . . has paid dividends each 
year since 1899. Current sales, general 
business outlook, and intelligent man- 
agement all point toward continued 
success. Shares of stock now selling 
around $40 return 5% on your money. 


Company “B”, on the other hand, 
stands second in a comparatively new 
field, has borrowed heavily, and pur- 
sues a conservative dividend policy in 
order to finance long-range expansion. 
The stock sells for around $75 a share 
and only yields about 2% on your 
money. But current sales and earnings 
are excellent, future prospects for 
growth look good, and could mean a 
gradual increase in both price and divi- 
dends over the years ahead. 


Which stock should you buy? Well, 
the only correct answer depends on 
you. Depends on your investment ob- 
jectives, what you want most in a 
stock, 


And that’s just why we presented this 
problem—to drive home the fact that 
whatever you buy, whether it’s a high- 
grade investment security like “A”, or 
a better than average speculation like 
“B”, the correct decision depends on 
your own situation. 


But if you'll tell us something about 
that situation, our Research Depart- 
ment will be happy to comment on the 
stocks you own—or prepare an invest- 
ment program suited to your needs, 
funds, and objectives. 


There’s no charge, of course, whether 
you’re a customer or not. Simply 
address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SA-81 


MERRILLLYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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to good advantage, 


eee | Experience has shown that CommerciaL CREDIT can usually 
provide more funds than are available from other sources. Also, you can 
use CoMMERCIAL CREDIT cash on a continuing basis without negotiations 
for renewal. 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 
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Our method offers the advantages of selling stock or taking in partners 
without the disadvantages. There is no interference with ownership or 
management. There are no preliminary costs. There are no long term 
dividend commitments. Our money is at your disposal quickly, usually 
within 3 to 5 days after the first contact. And your cost for money is 
minimized because you expand or reduce the amount of cash used 
automatically as your need varies. Our one reasonable charge is a tax 
deductible expense. 

The method we offer is being used by American business to the extent of 
over 600 million dollars annually. Don’t delay plant modernization, 
product development, marketing programs, other constructive steps 
because you lack ready cash. Write or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepit CorporaTION office listed below. Just say, “I’d like more infor- 
mation about the plan described in U.S. News.” 


Battrmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. | Curcaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancetes 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E, 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 
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. . . Hokkaido’s businessmen 
want to trade with Reds 


they couldn’t care less about the rugged 
slopes of Hokkaido. 

That attitude seems to fit in pretty well 
with the way the people of Hokkaido 
feel about the newly arrived soldiers and 
the cold war itself. 

Hokkaido’s citizens got along well 
enough with American troops, but few 
tears were shed when the U.S. move 
was announced. Now they are not cheer- 
ing the arrival of Japanese soldiers, 
either. 

The cold war is not popular here. In 
the past seven years, Russian fishing 
patrols have seized 253 Japanese boats 
and 2,056 fishermen. Hokkaido’s fisher- 
men, taking a calculated risk, go ahead 
and fish in the troubled waters, Instead 
of getting angry at the Russians, how- 
ever, they blame their troubles on the 
Government's failure to establish better 
relations with the Soviet Union. They 
resent the Japanese garrison as an ob- 
stacle to peace with the Russians. 

You find this feeling even among con- 
servative businessmen. They are strong 
boosters for more trade with the Commu- 
nist world. Hokkaido has sent one del- 
egation after another to Moscow, hoping 
to regain vast, prewar fishing conces- 
sions in northern waters off Russia in the 
Sea of Okhotsk. 

On top of that, many of Hokkaido’s 
4.5 million people have pronounced 
leanings to the left. Its Governor is a 
Socialist. Labor unions are more power- 
ful here than elsewhere in Japan. Hok- 
kaido University has a noisy clique of 
left-wing students. The Communist Party, 
itself, has a membership of 3,500 on the 
island and can count on 40,000 sym- 
pathizers, judging by voting records. 
There are constant reports of Japa- 
nese Communists taking fishing boats 
from Hokkaido to Russian territory, 
and of Communist espionage agents slip- 
ping into Japan by the same fog- 
shrouded route. 

The feeling of Japanese Army officers 
is that this question of public support is 
the key to the problem of defending 
Hokkaido against a Russian invasion. 

It is their view that the Japanese sol- 
diers, while not overly enthusiastic about 
the island or the cold war, would fight 
well if war came—and might be able to 
defend the island with the support of its 
people. Without that support, they say, 
the present garrison has no chance 
against invasion. It’s a prospect that is 
even more distasteful to the average 
Japanese soldier than the cold war now 
being waged around Hokkaido. 
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the Jet Age 


comes down to earth 


... with the help of Inco Nickel 


One day soon you may be seeing rad- 
ically different trucks on the road. 
Jet-type powered trucks! 


In fact, you may have already seen 
one. An experimental model! Pow- 
ered by a gas turbine engine not too 
different from the “power plants” in 
jet airplanes. 


This new engine weighs only 240 
pounds — less than one tenth the 
weight of the Diesel it displaces. It 
gives faster pickup, and it makes a 
lot less noise. 


As yet this mighty midget is not 
in commercial production. Its cost is 
still much too high. More than that, 
it’s a fuel gobbler. 


But, in time, automotive engi- 
neers will “cross these bridges.” Just 
as surely as they are spanning many 
of the high temperature and corro- 
sion problems involved. 


Tough problems these are, indeed. 
For in gas turbine engines, you need 
metals that hold their strength and 
also resist oxidation and corrosion 
at jet-high temperatures. In turbine 
wheels and buckets, where hot gases 
spin parts at 22,000 rpm, metals have 
a tendency to stretch under the tre- 
mendous force at high temperature. 
(Metallurgists call this ‘“creep.’’) So 
you need a metal with high creep 
strength, too. 


Fortunately, in designing jet 
engines, engineers found a practical 
answer to what they needed in the 
Nickel-containing alloys. Some of 
these are the high Nickel “super 








alloys” and Nickel-containing stain- 
less steels. Others are the Inconels 
and Nimonics, the Inco-developed 
series of high temperature alloys. 


To this, the “Jet Age,”’ Inco Nickel 
has made important contributions 
that have helped make the jet air- 
plane ruler of the skies. 


And these same high temperature 
Nickel Alloys are now helping bring 
the “Jet Age” down to earth. 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 195c, New York 5, 
New York. ©1954,7T.1.N.Co. 
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That remarkable 
KELITE STEAM CLEANER 
..clean as a whistle—so sim- 
ple a boy can operate it—so 
effective it saves hours and 
dollars. 
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KELITE STEAM 
CLEANER PUMP 


...Stainless steel check valves 
— runs submerged in oil — 
powerful — trouble-free — 
just compare with dia- 
phragm types. 
















KELITE HEAT EXCHANGER 
...$O efficient you clean in half 
the time with High Volume— 
High Velocity concentrated jet. 





Food plants, refineries, shipyards, 
truck lines, municipalities, airlines, 
car dealers, and scores more use 
Kelite Steam Cleaners to save 
money and make money. 





I Write for free folder describing 
Kelite Steam Cleaner 





1250 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


e 
Service Offices in 98 Principal Americar 
Cities and 16 Countries Abroad 


e 
Manufacturing Plants in 
Les Angeles « Berkeley Heights, N.J. 
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ABOUT EASIER 


We’ve Been Asked: 





HOME 








LOANS | 


@ Persons wanting to buy or build new homes will find 
important changes in rules for FHA-insured loans. 


® Less cash often is needed to get a new or old house; 
longer time to repay is provided. 


® Housing aid is offered some servicemen and people 
living in rural areas and small communities. 


New regulations are being issued to 
carry out changes in the Govern- 
ment’s housing-aid program. Does 
thet mean that you can now get 
better terms in selling or buying a 
home? 

Yes, in many cases. The new regulations 
ease somewhat the terms for Govern- 
ment-insured loans. Both new and old 
houses are involved. Purchasers often are 
given longer time to pay, with lower 
down payments. That can mean lower 
monthly payments, too. (Field offices of 
the Federal Housing Administration have 
copies of the new regulations. ) 


How do the down payments work, 
for example, on purchase of a 
used home? 

The down payments are lower for mort- 

gage loans insured by the Federal Hous- 

ing Administration, and payments can 
run up to 30 years, if the lender agrees 
and if the house is expected to be usable 

40 years. There used to be a 20-year 

maximum term for payments. Also, the 

maximum FHA loan for a used house 
now is $20,000, instead of $16,000. 


Are down payments reduced much? 
Yes. On a used home with an FHA ap- 
praisal value of $7,000, the down pay- 
ment is cut in half, from $1,400 to $700; 
for a $10,000 house, it drops from the 
old limit of $2,000 to $1,150. Other 
reductions: for a $15,000 home, from 
$3,000 to $2,400; $20,000, from $4,000 
to $3,650; $25,000, from $9,000 to 
$5,000. 


What about new homes? 

Down payments for new houses under 
FHA loans also are lowered, though 
there is no change for a house costing 
$7,000 or less. Here are some examples: 
for a $10,000 house, the down payment 
is $700, instead of $1,250; a $15,000 
house, reduced from $3,000 to $1,950; 
a $20,000 house, from $4,000 to $3,200; 
a $25,000 home, from $9,000 to $5,000. 


Will more people now be able to get 
FHA loans? 

That’s expected. With smaller down pay- 

ments required, more persons will find 

that they have enough cash to buy old 


or new homes. In addition, the new 
Housing Act is aimed at making it pos- 
sible for more home purchases by men 
still in the armed forces and by per- 
sons living in suburban areas, in small 
communities and on farms. 


How are servicemen helped? 

A new provision of the housing law 
makes it possible for many servicemen 
to buy homes under terms comparable 
to those for veterans under the GI Bill 
of Rights. To qualify for the new-type 
FHA loan, a man must have been on ac- 
tive duty for at least two years in the 
armed forces, including the Coast Guard, 
and must have a certificate from his 
commanding officer showing that he 
needs housing. His down payment can 
be as low as 5 per cent of the value of 
the property, with the loan covering 95 
per cent. These mortgage loans for serv- 
icemen are limited to $17,000. 


What about loans for homes in sub- 
urban and rural areas? 

Special provisions are made for buyers 
of one-family homes in suburban areas 
and in small communities where it is 
not practical to apply the same rules on 
mortgage loans that prevail in built-up 
areas. In these sparsely settled areas, 
the amount of a mortgage on a low-cost 
house is limited to $6,650, but the down 
payment can be as low as 5 per cent if 
the buyer lives in the house. 


Do these same rules apply to farm 
homes? 

Yes. But a farm, to qualify for this 

mortgage financing, must cover at least 

five acres of land and must be adjacent 

to a public highway. 


Are there any new safeguards for 
home buyers? 
There are. Under an important provision, 
the builder of a new home must give 
the buyer or owner a warranty that the 
dwelling is constructed in substantial 
conformity with the plans and specifica- 
tions. This provision covers homes built 
with veterans’ loans guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration as well as FHA 
homes. This new rule is not yet in effect, 
(Continued on page 98) 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN TH 


INDUSTRY 


pate i 7 Wale), | 


TRANSPORTATION 


: ERIE AREA 








RESIDENTIAL | 


The good life in the middle-sized town — 
industry’s big discovery 


@ Executive personnel who enjoy the 
social opportunities of the middle- 
sized town show it clearly in the office. 
Employees who can work their own 
vegetable garden or who can go fish- 
ing or play golf after working hours 
lead a better-balanced life and do a 
better job. 


These are some of the many advantages 


that industry enjoys by locating its 
new plants in the middle-sized towns. 
The Erie Area is rich in these middle- 
sized towns which meet the require- 
ments of the government's dispersal 
plan for industry. 

Remember, too, that the Erie Area is 
in the heart of the nation’s largest 
single market. One-third of America’s 
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DEPENDABLE SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 








people live, work and buy here. Raw 
materials, production and markets are 
close together! 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export 
business and offers unsurpassed service 
between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads 
For more detailed information, send 
in the coupon below. Your request? 


will be handled in strictest confidence 
—without obligation. 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development + Room 522-D, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your 
Specification Card on which we can list our needs, 


Name 











Tit 2 _Company 
Address 
a Zone___ State 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 


(Just one does the Job) 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
ScotTissue Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


We've Been Asked: 

















From experienced NTLS suppliers 
of “All-Service” leasing 
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TRUCK . 

LEASING SYSTEM 

we customers | Locate 

Ask our best boostert WT our area by this in 

our ayrae the ‘phone book. tage ‘ 

—— truckleasing hg ly main- good 

ps “Me gives Y sneer 

4 * ngin + 

rf %, tained Hew thing supplied bul company Look over the advertise- 

akan Vas °° 5 ore, — write for dir nd in this is Yow'll 

y the driver — OT companies © ments in this issue. You 

TM TELS \\cF NTLS leasing notice how many differ- 

brocwixeon Bivd- Chicage ent kinds of business and 

products find it advan- 

We'll buy your aillay tageous to advertise in 

tenet Ws ms. EE “U.S. News & World Re- 

port.” Ask your advertis- 

ing agency for their facts 

on how the “magazine of 

essential news” may fit in 

your own advertising pro- 
gram. 
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. . . Fraud losses on repairs 
now shared by lenders 


but applies to mortgage commitments 
beginning October 1. 


Under another change in the law, the 
seller or builder of a one or two-family 
home must give the buyer-a certificate 
showing the FHA appraisal value. 


Are changes made in the rules for 
repair loans, too? 

Yes. Efforts are made to eliminate sharp 
practices under which, investigators 
found, homeowners in the past have 
sometimes been cheated in getting work 
done under FHA loans for repairs, im- 
provements and modernization. Banks 
and other lenders under these so-called 
Title I loans now have more responsi- 
bility. They must share 10 per cent 
of the risk of loss on such loans. Hereto- 
fore, they could get up to 100 per cent 
protection from loss. 


The new rules also tighten up on con- 
struction that can be done under im- 
provement and modernization loans. The 
law strengthens recent policy under 
which a homeowner could not get an 
FHA loan for such things as a tennis 
court, swimming pool, luxury patio, bar- 
becue pit, outdoor fireplace or landscape 
gardening. Top limit on these Title I 
loans remains at $2,500, with 36 months 
to pay. 


Are other changes made in repair 
loans? 

Yes. Another clause is added to the hous- 
ing law to make it easier for a home- 
owner, already having an FHA loan, to 
borrow more money for repairs, improve- 
ments and alterations. These loans are 
made under the original mortgage, but 
the total amount outstanding may not 
exceed the amount of the original loan 
unless additional rooms or enclosed space 
is built. FHA insures the new cash ad- 
vance to the homeowner by the lender. 
This new program often will enable 
homeowners to get improvement loans 
under better terms than provided under 
Title I—for amounts larger than $2,500 
and with longer time to pay than three 
years. 


The new Housing Act thus is designed 
to offer new opportunities to persons 
wanting to buy or build homes as well 
as to those already owning residences. 
FHA officials say this should make it 
possible for more people to own their 
homes and to move into larger or bet- 
ter places. All of this is counted on to 
provide a stimulus to construction in the 
coming months, 
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Molded and Extruded 
Rubber Products 





How rubber is silently working 
wonders throughout your car 


Most of the comfort and convenience features 
of your car are easy to recognize: sun visors, 
heaters and fresh air units, turn signals. Harder 
to recognize but just as important to comfort and 
convenience are the many features made out of 
molded or extruded rubber. These are unseen 
and silent in their essential work. 


They take the form of engine mountings to 
cushion out noise; weather stripping to seal out 
drafts; axle bumpers to add to a quiet, restful 
ride; brake and accelerator pads to prevent 


EAGLE 


Since 1843 





foot slips; floor mats to beautify the interior and 
help soundproof it; and scores more. 


Eagle-Picher’s Ohio Rubber Company Division 
is ao major supplier of these molded and extruded 
rubber products to the automobile industry. 
Perhaps the Ohio Rubber Division with such 
thorough experience could help you in some way. 
If you're using products of the nature we have 
described, or any of the other Eagle-Picher 
types of products listed below, we'd welcome an 
opportunity to talk with you about our service. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product ¢« Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium e Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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PRAISE AND BLAME 
FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 


REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE: “We Have Restored Honesty” 
SENATOR GORE: “We Are Drifting At Home and Abroad” 





Both political parties now have fixed the 
line of attack with which they will win or lose 
the crucial elections in November. 

Republicans have drafted a 1,000-word 
platform for congressional candidates, based 
on “peace, progress and prosperity.’ You get 
the full text of that statement here. 





Democrats, in turn, give their position in 
an attack on President Eisenhower's recent 
radio-TV speech which lauded the Republican 
83d Congress. Text of this attack, sponsored 
by the Democratic National Committee and 
delivered by Senator Albert Gore, of Tennes- 
see, also follows. 











REPUBLICANS CREDITED FOR ‘‘PEACE’’ AND “PROSPERITY” 


Following is the text of the platform adopted by the Re- 
publican National Committee at Cincinnati last week: 


PROGRESS AND PEACE—On this theme of achievement 
and our pledge to continue moving forward, the Republican 
Party appeals to the American people for a vote of confidence 
on November 2. 

Under Republican leadership we have restored, and will 
maintain in the federal services, the fundamental require- 
ments of integrity, honesty and efficiency. 

Under Republican leadership, America is moving safely 
through a difficult period of transition from an inflationary 
war economy to a solid peacetime economy. 

Republican leadership has reversed the trend toward so- 
cialism, reaffirming our faith in the keystones of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

With a sound and forward-looking program conceived and 
carried out by a Republican team, we are accomplishing 
three major objectives: 

1. We are strengthening national defense against potential 
enemies from within and without, while exerting our con- 
tinuing influence for world peace. 

2. We are developing a dvnamic and expanding economy 
which will support that defense and promote a higher stand- 
ard of living for the American people. 

8. We are providing increased security for our senior citi- 
zens and for those suffering personal hardship through no 
fault of their own. 

PEACE AND SECURITY—The killing of our boys in Korea 
has been ended. American troops are not fighting anywhere. 
Moreover, President Eisenhower has assured the nation that, 
barring outright attack on our men or our territory, we will 
not be committed to war without participation by the Con- 
gress in such a decision. 

We have redesigned our military structure for the long 
pull and are getting more defense for less money. 
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We have weeded out 2,400 security risks found on the 
federal pay roll, won conviction of 50 Red leaders on con- 
spiracy charges and have already deported 110 alien sub- 
versives. 

The Republican 83d Congress has given the Department 
of Justice potent new legal weapons for vigorous prosecution 
of spies and traitors. We will continue our relentless and 
effective fight against Communists. 

PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS—Republicans have given 
Americans the biggest tax break in history. 

Annual tax savings total 7.4 billion dollars, with near- 
ly two thirds of the benefits going directly to individ- 
uals. Included in this program is the monumental tax-re- 
vision measure which corrects hundreds of unfair _provis- 
ions of previous tax laws, encourages small business and 
stimulates production, thereby creating more and _ better 
jobs. 

This unprecedented tax relief was made possible by Re- 
publican thrift and efficiency which cut Truman spending 
plans by 10 billion dollars. Beyond that, the Republican 83d 
Congress slashed appropriations 64 billion dollars below the 
total of the Democrat 82d Congress, thus laying the ground- 
work for still greater reductions in the level of future spend- 
ing. 

Responsible fiscal management has halted inflation, restor- 
ing public faith in the dollar and protecting the value of 
savings and pensions. 

We have freed the economy from wage, price, rent and 
materials controls. 

We are taking the Government out of unwarranted com- 
petition with business. 

Other major Republican contributions to the needs of a 
growing economy include approval of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and a record-breaking highway construction program. 

We have provided for the development of offshore re- 
sources under federal supervision while returning to the 
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States their traditional rights to lands within their historic 
boundaries. 

The foregoing Republican accomplishments on the eco- 
nomic front are largely responsible for the record prosper- 
ity enjoyed by the American people during the past two 
years. 

Wage rates and disposable personal income have both 
reached all-time highs under Republican leadership. More 
than 62 million people are gainfully employed, reflecting Re- 
publican success in bridging this perilous period of transition 
with a minimum of dislocations and maladjustment. 

FARM PROGRAM-—For two years preceding this Ad- 
ministration, farm prices were steadily falling. No serious at- 
tempt was made by the Democratic Administration to formu- 
late a workable program to stablize the farm economy. 

We inherited a farm problem of unmanageable mount- 
ing surpluses along with declining prices. We have enacted 
legislation designed to correct obvious weaknesses in the 
present law, which will insure future fair price supports 
and eliminate the threat of ultimate governmental control 
of all acreage and markets. We have expanded rural elec- 
trification and telephone programs. We have provided 
the greatest increase of grain-storage facilities in history. 
We have provided life-saving drought relief for stricken 
areas. 

These features of the Republican program will encourage 
efficient production, stimulate consumption, expand farm 
markets and insure the farmer his fair share of the national 
income. 

HUMAN NEEDS—The Republican Party has recognized 


its obligations in the broad area of citizen well-being. 





NOVEMBER’S PRIZE: CONTROL OF THE CONGRESS 


Protection under the Social Security Act has been broad- 
ened to include 10 million persons not previously covered, 
benefits have been increased and the system liberalized in 
keeping with the times. 

A three-year health and hospital program providing 182 
million dollars for construction of diagnostic centers, hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, as well as rehabilitation and 
nursing homes has been enacted. 

In the field of education we have extended aid for schools 
in federally affected areas, and provided for State and White 
House. conferences to survey needs and ways of meeting 
them. 

We have broadened the vocational-rehabilitation program 
to return to useful life 200,000 disabled persons each year 
by 1959. 

Compensations and pensions have been increased by 5 
per cent for some 2.5 million disabled veterans with increases 
from 5 to 25 per cent for an additional 500,000 veterans’ sur- 
vivors and dependents. 

More than 2 million Civil Service employes will be aided 
by a new program of benefits. 

Railroad-retirement and unemployment-insurance systems 
have been liberalized and the unemployment-compensation 
program extended to nearly 4 million additional workers. 

Equality of treatment for all Americans, irrespective of 
race, creed or color, is becoming a reality under a Republican 
Administration. 

These achievements provide the basic issue; the Eisen- 
hower Administration must have a Republican Congress to 
complete the Republican program of peace, progress and 
prosperity, now well under way. 





—United Press 


The Republican theme: The Administration needs a working majority 
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SENATOR GORE CHARGES “TIMIDITY’” IN ADMINISTRATION 


Following is the text of a radio address by Senator Albert 
Gore (Dem.), of Tennessee, Sept. 1, 1954: 


A member of the British Parliament once said to me, “You 
Americans have a charming way of covering every situation 
with a generality.” I recalled that statement on Monday night 
of last week as I listened to President Eisenhower's praise of 
the record of the 83d Congress and the Republican Admin- 
istration. 

The President chose to measure the success of the 83d 
Congress in terms of a baseball batting average. By his sys- 
tem of scoring, the President came up with the amazing 
average of .830. With the President’s figure as a standard, it is 
obvious that not even Babe Ruth in his prime would have 
been able to make the Eisenhower team! 

Having seen both the Administration and the Congress at 
bat, I have seen some fine hits made. But also, having seen 
all the false starts and failures, this high batting average took 
me by surprise. At first it was really puzzling. The mystery 
began to unravel, however, when I discovered that the Presi- 
dent had departed from the regulation 
baseball scoring system in arriving at this 
high average. For one thing, he failed to 
account for all his times at bat. 

For instance, he used only 64 as the 
number of times the Administration came 
to bat, while the records show 214 presi- 
dential requests to the Congress. Surely 
this would affect the batting average. 

For another thing, he listed several 
“foul balls” as “clean hits.” Let me give 
you an example of what I mean by a foul 
ball, legislatively speaking. Shortly after 
President Eisenhower took office last year, 
he encountered the problem of what to 
do about our international trade. He asked 
Congress to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program, then in effect, for 
one year, promising to study the situation 
during that year. And to get that one year 
of status quo, the Administration promised 
no new trade agreement would be made 
during the year. So for a year we marked 
time, doing nothing, while a special study group called the 
Randall Commission made a study. 

But, during that year of inaction on our part, the Russian 
and Chinese Communists launched a trade offensive seeking 
to take over our foreign markets. They met with an alarming 
measure of success, concluding trade agreements with more 
than two dozen of our allies. . 

Then, last March 30, the President, in a message to Con- 
gress, adopted the recommendations of the Randall Commis- 
sion. He called for a three-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, along with further liberalization of 
our foreign-trade policy. He pointed to the necessity of for- 
eign markets for our own farm surpluses and for the products 
of our factories, mines and workshops. He called his pro- 
gram the minimum which he considered essential, and 
warned that “if we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all.” 

But the President’s Republican leaders in Congress refused 
to go to bat for his program. They wouldn't even leave the 
dugout. Republican-controlled committees wouldn’t schedule 
hearings. Finally, the President wrote a letter saying he would 
be satisfied with another one-year extension and more study. 

But Democrats in the Senate thought the President's three- 
year program was a good one and should be enacted. And 
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finally, after Democrats proposed to introduce that program, 
the Republican leaders got busy—not to enact the program 
the President really wanted, but to pass a simple, meaning- 
less, one-year extension bill without the improvements the 
President requested. So when this one-year bill came up in 
the Senate, it was my privilege to offer the President’s real 
program—the exact bill he had sent to Congress providing 
for a three-year extension and trade liberalization. 

When the vote came, almost all the Democrats supported 
the President’s program. But every Republican in the Senate 
voted against it, and they defeated their President. 

Only a Democratic Congress can insure the enactment of 
an enlightened foreign-trade program. 

Failure to enact the President’s program means that for 
another year we will do nothing to bolster our sagging world 
trade. It means that for another year the President will not 
have the minimum weapons he needs to meet and counter 
the growing threat of the Communist trade offensive. It 
means that our markets abroad will continue to contract. It 
means that the Soviet and Red Chinese trade bait will look 
more and more tempting to our allies as 
they grow more and more restive and un- 
easy, waiting for us to make up our minds 
whether we want trade or not. 

Yet this was listed as one of the “hits” 
of the 83d Congress. 

I should like to make it plain that I do 
not think we can properly consider the 
record of dealing with the country’s prob- 
lems as a sport. The question is not which 
party wins the most legislative tussles—not 
at all. The real question is: How do the 
country and the people fare? The real test 
is what is accomplished. 

The true measure of the 83d Congress, 
then, and also the first Republican Admin- 
istration in 20 years, is to be found in the 
answers to these two questions: 

(1) Are the American people better off 
today than we were two years ago? 

(2) Have the prospects for prosperity 
and national security been made brighter? 

Now, in examining these questions, I 
want to say, at the very outset, that I think events, and not 
political speeches by Senators or anyone else, will determine 
the future course of American politics. If the American people 
feel that the Republican Congress has successfully coped with 
the enormous problems of this great nation and her position in 
the family of nations, then I dare say they will elect a Repub- 
lican Congress. On the other hand, if the American people are 
convinced that the Administration has stumbled both at home 
and abroad and has proven inept and ineffective in dealing 
with the major problems of our rapidly changing times, then 
they will elect a Democratic Congress—both House and 
Senate. 

This, it seems to me, is a fair test. After all, the welfare of 
the country must come ahead of party. 

With this yardstick, I measure the performance of the 83d 
Congress. I want to apply it factually and fairly. The 83d 
Congress has not been as good as some have pictured it; 
neither has it been all bad. The Republicans can justly claim 
to have authorized for the first time the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. I am one of those who regards this as 
a real achievement, and I was glad to support it: 

Then, the Congress passed a bill broadening the Social 
Security program. Both parties can justly be proud of this 
achievement. Social Security was started by a Democratic 
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Administration, improved by Democratic Congresses, and 
now further improved by a Republican Administration and a 
Republican Congress. But let me point out that this measure 
was entirely noncontroversial and was supported almost 
unanimously by both Democrats and Republicans. 

Now, while there was agreement between Republicans and 
Democrats on the extension of Democratic programs such as 
Social Security, many other bills were controversial—consid- 
ered good by Republicans and poor, or bad, by Democrats. 

Let’s start with the Republican tax bill. Here we find ex- 
emplified the difference in the philosophy of the two parties 
—a true test of political affinity and principle. The tax bill, it 
can truly be said, gives most relief to the few who need it 
least, and least relief to the many who need it most. Lest you 
regard this as an oversimplification, let us examine the 
record and see exactly who gets the benefit of the tax re- 
duction in this bill. 

For the next year the tax-cut dollar will be divided up this 
way: Corporations will get 73 cents of the tax-reduction dol- 
lar; persons earning more than $5,000 a year will get 18 
cents. This leaves only 9 cents of the Republican tax-cut dol- 
lar for the American families who have earnings of less than 
$5,000 a year. Eighty per cent of all American families are 
in this latter group. 


“SUGAR-COATING” IN TAX BILL 


Oh, the Republican speakers in the next few weeks will be 
telling you about how they helped the “little fellow” by giv- 
ing a small concession to the working mother and the little 
man who gets sick. But, actually, these benefits to the “little 
people,” as the Republicans call them, amount to very little. 
At the most, it would mean only $2.50 a week for a working 
mother, provided she pays $600 per year for a baby-sitter. 
The little man who gets sick and has to go to the hospital 
will be able to save about $20 in taxes, provided his medical 
bill is more than $500. So, you see this is but thin sugar- 
coating for the pill—sugar-coating for the bill, I should say— 
the Republican tax bill which gives more than a billion dol- 
lars in unfair, unjustified, inequitable tax reduction to cor- 
porations, corporate stockholders and persons of high income 
—a bill which provides bigger depletion allowances, more 
rapid write-off provisions, all favorable to the vested interests. 

Now, the Democrats in Congress proposed to reduce taxes 
for all, and they proposed this as a substitute for the Republi- 
can tax reduction for the few. We proposed to raise the per- 
sonal exemption for the taxpayer and his dependents from 
$600 to $700 a year. Most all Democrats voted for it; most 
all Republicans voted against it. 

Now, I am well aware, ladies and gentlemen, that the Re- 
publican speakers who will come to you during this cam- 
paign will charge the Democrats with demagoguery. They 
will say that we were insincere, that we proposed tax relief 
for all only because of politics. Well, it would be just as fair 
for me to say to you that the Republicans passed a tax re- 
lief for the rich few because of politics, because they had an 
obligation to those who contributed to their campaigns. I do 
not think either charge fair. I think the Republican members 
of the 83d Congress sincerely believe in the trickle-down 
theory; I think they sincerely believe that the way to bring 
prosperity to the country is to give big tax write-offs to big 
business, large deductions to the vested interests, and large 
tax reduction to the wealthy. 

Yes, they sincerely believe that if you make the affluent 
and privileged more privileged and more affluent, prosperity 
will surely trickle down to all the rest of us. Democrats have 
a different attitude and philosophy on taxation, which, I be- 
lieve, appeals to the vast majority of our people. I believe it 
promotes the best interests of a majority of our people. Is 
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that a fault? Does this make it demagogic? Must a philosophy 
—must a bill—be condemned because it is in the interest of 
the majority of our people? Must we dash aside a proposal 
merely because it finds support in the heart and sentiment 
of our people? 

Yes, my friends, the Democrats sincerely believe that if tax 
reduction is justified, then taxes should be reduced fairly and 
equitably for all taxpayers—not just for selected classes of 
individuals. 

The difference between the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans was perhaps even more clearly exemplified in the Atomic 
Energy bill. The attempts of the Republicans to give patent 
and power monopolies on peacetime uses of atomic energy to 
a few privileged corporations should shock every fair-minded 
American, Atomic energy has been developed with taxpayers’ 
money. Twelve billion dollars of your money has been spent 
to develop this vast new resource. This resource belongs to 
the people, as surely as does the flowing water in our navi- 
gable streams. 

The Democrats wished to facilitate the entrance of private 
enterprise into this field; they wanted to bring the initiative, 
the drive and the genius of American enterprise into the de- 
velopment in this vast new field. But they did not want it to 
become too private. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
repeatedly voted for provisions that would have given patent 
and power monopolies over the uses of this new source of 
energy. For instance, the President himself had recommended 
that there be a period of years during which patents on atomic 
energy would be shared at reasonable fees in order to avoid 
monopoly. The Atomic Energy Commission had unanimously 
recommended this. But, by vote after vote, Republican Sen- 
ators and Congressmen insisted upon giving away private 
exclusive patents in this field immediately. 

Not only that, the Republicans voted to change a policy of 
two decades—the policy that public power created by the 
taxpayers money should be distributed to the people as 
cheaply as possible by giving first chance at this power to 
Rural Electrification co-ops, municipal power systems, and 
the like. But, although atomic power was developed by the 
spending of billions of dollars of tax money, the Republicans 
voted to turn this power over to the big utility firms so that 
these gigantic privately owned companies could add _ their 
profit to the taxpayer’s electric bill. Democrats, with the help 
of a few Republican votes, blocked this huge giveaway 
scheme and protected the public interest in atomic power. 


“REPUBLICAN GIVEAWAYS” 


But we Democrats weren't able to block all of the Republi- 
can giveaways. The Republican Administration forced the 
Southwest Power Administration to break its contracts with 
five rural electric co-operatives. This meant that the co-ops 
have to go to the private power trusts and pay whatever these 
concerns demand in order to provide electric power to the 
farmers they serve. It is plain that the Republicans are 
against the cheap-public-power programs which have done 
so much to increase our country’s economic growth. They 
have crippled the Bonneville Power Administration. They 
have stopped construction of federal transmission lines and 
turned the job over to a private utility. 

Such peculiar activities the Administration is pleased to 
describe as a “partnership” program. Let me tell you how 
this partnership is working out. As a taxpayer, you are the pay- 
ing partner who puts up the capital for these deals. But then 
another partner comes in, a big privately owned utility com- 
pany, and your Republican Government gives him the profit. 

This strange form of partnership has been brought to the 
Tennessee Valley area, where I come from. There the tax- 
payer will be the paying partner and a gigantic syndicate 
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known as Dixon-Yates will be the profit partner. You have 
seen big headlines in which the Dixon-Yates deal has been 
attacked as a scandal. I will let you judge whether it is or not. 

In this instance, the President was persuaded to take an 
unprecedented action in personally ordering two independent 
agencies, over their objections, to negotiate a deal with a 
particular private group. This contract will cost the tax- 
payers an additional $140 million. Though this action was 
taken in the name of free enterprise, I find it difficult to detect 
the traditional earmarks of our competitive American free- 
enterprise system. 

What are those earmarks? 

1. Competition. 

2. Risk. 

3. Taxation. 

4. Profit. 

In this Dixon-Yates deal there was no competition, there 
is no risk, there is no taxation. There is only profit guaranteed 
by the Government. And this deal, let me remind you, ladies 
and gentlemen, was supported overwhelmingly by the Repub- 
licans in Congress. 

We have seen in instance after instance that neither the 
country’s natural resources, nor its traditional public-power 
policies can be safely entrusted to the combination of a Re- 
publican Congress and a Republican Administration. 

I wonder, ladies and gentlemen, if the farmers are very 
proud of the 83d Congress. I wonder, if labor, promised 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley bill, is pleased with the 83d 
Congress. I wonder if the white-collar worker, the teacher, the 
housewife and the breadwinner, are pleased with the high 
cost of living, the inequities which they have suffered from the 
83d Congress. 


“CONSUMER VS. FARMER’ 


Let us look at the farmer’s plight. The Republicans have 
sought to set the consumer against the farmer by promising 
lower food costs if farm prices were lowered, and by giving 
false impressions about the farm program. We have seen that, 
though low farm prices mean low income and less purchasing 
power for the farmer, they have not meant lower food costs 
for the consumer. Since 1951, farm prices have fallen 18 per 
cent, but consumer food prices have remained at record peaks. 
The price of wheat wen: down 32 per cent, but the price of 
bread went up 23 per cent. 

The 83d Congress has hurt—not helped—the American 
farmer. The 83d Congress broke, rather than kept, campaign 
promises to the farmer. The 83d Congress brought uncer- 
tainty, rather than stability, to the American farmer. I cannot 
believe the farmer is very pleased. 

What about the batting average on the labor legislation? 
Here the Republican score is zero minus. All Labor got was 
a Beeson to match the farmers’ Benson [referring to Albert 
C. Beeson, of the National Labor Relations Board, and Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture]. 

What is our economic situation today as compared with that 
of two years ago? We know there has been a slippage. Both 
production and income are down for 1953 levels. The number 
of jobless ranges from 3.5 million to 5 million. Distress areas 
have appeared in every part of the country. The coal-mining 
and farm-implement fields have been particularly hard hit. 
The giant motor industry has slowed down. Railroads have 
made substantial cuts in labor force. I have already mentioned 
the serious plight of our farmers. 

And what has the Republican Administration done about it? 
Well, more recently its spokesmen go about saying, “Look, 
we've been in office 18 months and we don’t have a full-scale 
depression.” Actually, the most significant action of the Ad- 
ministration in this field is rarely mentioned. I refer to the 
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“hard money” policy. Immediately upon assuming office, the 
Republicans acted to change what they considered a serious 
deficiency in fiscal policy. They thought interest rates weren't 
high enough. So they raised them by increasing the interest 
rate on the public debt. Democratic warnings about the 
serious consequences of this step were voiced strongly. 

Fortunately, this good advice was accepted and the “hard 
money” boys reluctantly reversed their policy. But not before 
the damage was done. The net result was an increase of sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars in the annual carrying charge 
on the public debt. Businessmen found the cost of their capi- 
tal had increased, making it particularly difficult for small 
firms to operate. And the cost of living continued to go up, 
reaching successive all-time high levels. Only last July a new 
record high was reached. Of course, money marts overflowed 
with joy. But the national economy suffered; the people were 
the losers. ‘ 

The Republicans seem to be proud to boast that they have 
maintained the status quo. Well, status quo is fancy Latin 
language for standing still, and if the American people are 
content merely with standing still then this is the first time 
in our history when we weren't trying to push ahead, to be- 
come bigger and better. 

Moreover, standing still isn’t good enough. Our population 
is increasing by millions every year. That means we have to 
go ahead, produce more things, provide more jobs. Standing 
still economically is just as dangerous to our country as slip- 
ping backward. 


DEFENSE: “LESS SECURITY” 


And now I want to talk about national security, which must 
be foremost with all of us. Is our national defense stronger 
now than when the 83d Congress convened, or is it weaker? 

Last year the Air Force was cut 5 billion dollars. Now the 
United States Army is to be reduced from 20 to 17 divisions. 
Last year we were promised a bigger bang for a buck; this 
year we got the “new look.” The 83d Congress has forced 
many naval ships off the seas and into moth balls. The fighting 
Marine Corps had its appropriation cut. Does this mean more 
defense, or less defense? If strength means protection, then we 
have less protection. If military might means security for 
America, then America has less security. 

Do we have more or fewer friends in the world? That is 
important because it is only through the unity and strength 
of the Allied free world that the spread of the Iron Curtain 
can be halted. President Eisenhower in his speech on Monday 
night of last week boasted of the great diplomatic victories in 
Guatemala, Iran and Suez. I would not want to minimize 
developments in these sensitive areas, but these victories do 
not offset the grave loss of Indo-China, the tragic setback in 
Western Europe, and our humiliating diplomatic defeat at 
Geneva. It is with regret that I mention, even in the briefest 
way, these setbacks to the cause of peace and security. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, as I said earlier, I think you will 
want to test the performance of the 83d Congress and the 
Republican Administration on the basis of its contribution, or 
lack thereof, to the cause of American well-being and security. 
Weighed in this balance, I submit to you that the Republican 
stewardship is sadly lacking. 

The Republicans came to power promising a bold, dynamic 
program. Yet, where boldness and action have been required, 
we have had weakness, timidity and vacillation; where unity 
and clarity were indicated, the pattern has been one of discord 
and confusion. When all is said and done, the plain fact is we 
are drifting—just drifting—both at home and abroad. 

Since we will have a Republican Administration for two 
more years, the public interest requires the safeguard of a 
Democratic Congress. 
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The Unsung Hero 
of Automotive 


Progress 


by 
CHARLES F. KETTERING 


In this nation on wheels, I think ev- 
eryone is well aware of the amazing 
progress made by the automobile 
industry in the last quarter-century. 
You only have to get behind the 
wheel of one of today’s powerful 
and efficient cars to see how far 
we've come. 

But there is an important fact you 
may not realize—but one which we 
in the automobile industry never 
forget: In all of these years of great 
progress we've had a vital working 
partner. I’m talking about the con- 
stantly improved gasolines devel- 
oped by America’s oil companies. 

To the eye, today’s gasoline looks 
much like the gasoline of the 1920's. 
But inside — chemically — there has 
been a world of change, all of it for 
the better! For the truth is that to- 
day’s gasoline, by every measure of 
performance and economy, is 50% 
better than the gasoline of the twen- 
ties. Think what this means to you. 
Yes, 2 gallons of today’s gasoline ac- 
tually do the work 3 did then. 

And equally important in these 
days of high prices, the price of this 
superior gasoline is just about the 
same as it was in 1925—only the 
taxes are higher. 

To the automotive industry, con- 


stantly increasing gasoline quality 
has been all-important, because it 
has allowed us to build more power- 
ful and more efficient engines just as 
fast as we were able. The oilmen 
have never failed us—when we come 
up with an advanced engine design, 


they are ready with the proper fuel 
to power this engine efficiently and 
economically. 

To me, this proves once again the 
wonders that come from keen com- 
petition in our free enterprise sys- 
tem. You see, the increase in gasoline 
quality is a direct result of the in- 
tensive competition for your busi- 
ness among America’s oil companies, 
Every company knows that the only 
way to win or keep business is to 
continually offer you new, improved 
products at the lowest possible price. 

As long as this competition con- 
tinues, there is no way to predict 
what tomorrow's gasoline will be 
like—except that it’s sure to be even 
better. Just as automobile compa- 
nies are experimenting with dream 
cars of tomorrow, oilmen are spend- 
ing millions to develop radically im- 
proved fuels to power them. So the 
next time you get a thrill out of the 
power of a ’54 car, give some credit, 
too, to the gasoline—the unsung hero 
of your driving pleasure. Andremem- 
ber—tomorrow it will most likely be 
even better! 





Charles F. Kettering, a director and research consultant of General Motors, has 
played an important role in America’s automotive progress for over 40 years. The 
inventor of the self-starter, he is also identified with such important automotive 
developments as tetra-ethyl lead, four wheel brakes and safety glass. 


This is one of a series of reports by outstanding Americans who were invited to examine the job being done by the U. S. oil industry. 
This page is presented for your information by The American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





A “SICK” INDUSTRY 


IS ON THE MEND 


Recovery in textiles and cloth- 
ing, oft predicted and long de- 
layed, seems to be taking shape 
at last. 

This article shows you the signs 
of improvement, tells what is 
behind the change and how far 
it is likely to go. 


Companies that make cloth and 
clothing are beginning, after many dis- 
appointments, to sense a change for 
the better in their business. 

Consumers have been spending, in 
clothing stores and decorator shops, a 
bit more freely than they did last au- 
tumn and winter, though not as much 
as early last year. Department-store sales 
are going better than they were some 
months ago. 

This improvement is being felt, mildly, 
at the factories. Garmentmakers are buy- 


ing more cotton goods. Demand for 
corduroy, denim and drapery materials 
has picked up. People who process cloth 
before it is cut and sewn are buying 
more boldly. 

Prices show greater strength in the 
textile markets. One big manufacturer 
raised prices of fitted sheets last week. 
Print cloth costs about half a cent a yard 
more than it did in April. Prices of cotton 
and rayon yarns and of silk have risen 
from their low points. 

Meanwhile, the Government is predict- 
ing a better demand for cotton, and is 
starting to buy woolen cloth for new 
green uniforms adopted by the Army. 

These signs suggest that the decline in 
the textile industry has hit its lowest and 
that a recovery is in the making. 

Effects of recovery would be wide- 
spread. Textile and clothing companies 
provide more than 2 million jobs, nearly 
one out of every seven jobs in manu- 
facturing. Today, these firms, have about 
300,000 fewer workers than in 1950. 


Reopening of those jobs would wipe 
out nearly 10 per cent of today’s unem- 
ployment, and careful study of various 
lines in the business suggests that the 
improvement next year could go about 
this far. 

In addition, trade in textile products 
is a mainstay for the department stores, 
many thousands of smaller shops and a 
host of wholesalers. Thus, a pickup in 
this industry would be felt everywhere. 
Coming after a recession that has lasted 
much longer than in most other indus- 
tries, it would be hailed as an impressive 
show of strength. 

The textile slump has baffled most 
leaders and experts in the business, who 
expected a full-fledged recovery long 
before this, but have been disappointed 
time and again. 

Trouble in the textile business dates 
back to 1951, at least. That is the year 
the drop in textile output began, as in- 
dicated in the table on page 108. The 

(Continued on page 108) 


Outlook for Textiles: BETTER TIMES AHEAD 


FROM 1950 TO 1954 — 


People have been buying less 
clothing and other textiles. 


POPULATION 





OUTPUT OF 
TEXTILES IS 


DOWN 11% 





THE PROSPECT FOR 1955 — 


WHAT THIS MEANS— 


POPULATION 
WILL BE 


UP 1.5% 





Textile buying will pick up again. 
Compared with 1954: 


OUTPUT OF 
TEXTILES WILL BE 


UP 11% 





A LONG RECESSION IN TEXTILES IS NEAR AN END 





Source: Estimates by USN& WR Economic Unit 
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Acme Idea Man 
William W. Allen of 
Denver, worked with 

The Gates Rubber 
Company officials 

on this efficient 
packaging system. 





ask your 
“Acme Idea Man 
to help solve your 
problems 


AU IM) for Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





* 
Al vi for SECURE, EFFICIENT PACKAGING with 


Acme Wire Stitching Ideas 


The Gates Rubber Company, one of the largest manufacturers of 
rubber products, not only has enjoyed savings in shipping time 
and materials for 15 years with Acme Steel Wire Stitching, 

but also the benefits of increased packaging production. Recent 
conversion to the new Acme Steel ARCUATE Wire method 

on Acme Silverstitchers (Idea No. 436) has brought about 

even further savings... with greater packaging and shipping 
efficiencies as a result. Addition of Acme Steel Strapping, 
according to The Gates Rubber Company, has produced shipping 
containers of superior qualities. 


Let your *Acme Idea Man show you the multiple advantages of 
Acme Steel Wire Stitching and Acme Steel Strapping as applied to 
your individual shipping and packaging problems. Call him, or 
write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. CD-94, Acme Steel 
Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel 
Company of Canada Ltd., 660 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Quebec. 





























THE DAY THE 
ROOF BLEW OFF! 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Established 1849 








They tell the story of the old 
Scotch distiller who visited Ken- 
tucky during the big blow of 1890. 


The cyclone hit just as he was 
inspecting one of our open-type 
bourbon warehouses. As a section 
of roof flew past his head he asked 
his guide “‘Dinna ye overdo venti- 
lation in this country a wee bit?” 


Barring air in hurricane doses, 
it’s my opinion that natural ven- 
tilation can hardly be overdone in 
the aging of authentic Kentucky 
bourbon. 


Our warehouses are’ the open- 
rick type especially designed and 
constructed to take full advantage 
of our Kentucky climate. 


Our 2,944 warehouse windows are 
opened each clear morning. We fig- 
ure the opening and closing of these 
windows costs us $14,000 a year. 


They say never to get discour- 
aged over Kentucky weather. Just 
wait. It’ll change! 


These frequent and mild variables 
set up a “breathing” motion within 
our barrels which expands and con- 
tracts our whiskey through the char 
and caramel layer in the staves. 


It is this gentle ebb and flow 
over the long aging period which 
brilliantly colors and mellows our 
old fashioned whiskey. 


What’s the sense of being located 
in the world’s best whiskey-aging 
climate without taking advantage 
of it? 

That’s why our heavy timber 
warehouses duplicate in principle 
the wide-chinked clapboard barns 
where our pioneer farmer-distillers 
laid away their original Kentucky 
Sour Mash Bourbon. 


In short, doing what comes nat- 
urally, permitting Father Time to 
conjure with Mother Nature un- 
disturbed, gives us a bourbon of 
great mellowness and character. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business executives who 
have discovered the oak-ripened 
excellence of our OLD FITZGERALD, 
and find it good business to share, 
in moderation, with associates 
and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Textile industry bases 


hopes for upturn on growth 


in population, renewal of supplies, buying by U.S... . 


next two years saw a great boom in 
other lines, but not in textiles and 
clothing. 

A recovery got under way in 1953, 
but soon petered out. Sales took a dip 
early in the summer. Then a late hot- 
spell kept women from buying coats and 
suits for the autumn. Prices fell. Output 
declined. 

Looking back, the companies say they 
had never gotten close to their 1950-51 
levels. Throughout the industry there 
was discouragement and weakness. Mills 
closed. Important companies began 
merging in search of greater strength. 

The background of this period of 
trouble starts before 1950, in the early 
postwar years. Servicemen returning to 
civilian life after World War II bought 
whole new wardrobes in a short time. 
By 1948, civilians probably were better 
stocked with clothes and other textile 
products than ever before. Then came 
the Korean war. Housewives loaded up 
with hosiery, sheets and pillow cases in 
fear of shortages. The armed forces 
placed heavy orders for uniforms. 

In 1950, the textile industry was pro- 
ducing more than the market could bear 
for long. In a decade, since 1940, U.S. 
population had grown 15 per cent; tex- 
tile output had increased 39 per cent. 
Result: Supply for the average consumer 
had increased 21 per cent. 

Since 1950, this trend has been re- 
versed, as indicated in the chart on page 
106. Output of textiles per person has 
dropped. Supply, per capita, is expected 
to be just a trifle heavier this year than 
in 1940, a year when the effects of the 
depression were still being felt in re- 
duced purchasing power. 

People now have much bigger in- 
comes and could, of course, buy a much 
larger quantity of textile products if 
they wished. 


But textiles’ share of the consumer 
dollar has been dropping. Increased in- 
come has been going for houses, per- 
sonal services, such as medical care, and, 
until recently, for cars and other durable 
goods. For several years, experts in the 
textile business have been expecting to 
get a better share of the consumer dol- 
lar, but they have always been dis- 
appointed. 

Now, at last, there seems to be some 
real prospect that this will happen. Bet- 
ter times for the industry are expected 
to flow from these factors: 

Continued growth in population. 
Wearing out of supplies bought in 
1950-51. 

Less spending on durable goods, 
leaving more for other things. Re- 
newed Government buying. 

Cotton market will improve in the 
months ahead, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is predicting. 

Use of cotton in the crop year ending 
July 31, 1955, is estimated officially at 
9.2 million bales, an increase of 7 per 
cent over the crop year ended this past 
July 31. On a calendar-year basis, this 
indicates a gain of 9 per cent or more 
for 1955 over 1954. 

After losing public favor for years, 
cotton now has made something of a 
comeback. In 1950, it accounted for 
68.5 out of every 100 pounds of fiber 
used in textiles. In the first half of 
this year, cotton’s share was 70.4 per 
cent. 

Rayon and acetate, which long ago 
took a big share of the market away 
from cotton and silk, now are losing out 
to newer synthetics. Still, a general re- 
covery in textiles would surely involve 
bigger demand for rayon. The table on 
this page allows for a gain of about 11 
per cent in total use; this comes to 
about 10 per cent in per capita use. 





millions of pounds: 


All 

Fibers* Cotton 
1950 6,831 4,683 
1951 6,834 4,850 
1952 6,394 4,435 
1953 6,553 4,519 
1954 (est.) 6,107 4,280 
1955 (est.) 6,750 4,670 


*includes flax and silk 





1955: It Looks Good for Textiles 


The nation’s textile mills are expected to use more materials in 1955 than 
any time since 1951. The figures below show the estimated increases, in 


Rayon & Other 
Wool Acetate Synthetics 
635 1,251 141 
484 1,276 205 
466 1,215 258 
495 1,223 300 
400 1,080 335 
475 1,210 380 











Source: Agriculture Department 1950-53; estimates for 1954-55 by Economic Unit, USN&WR. 
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. . . Army asking bids for 
6 million yards of cloth 


Other synthetics have gained in 
poundage every year since 1947, de- 
spite the textile slump. They are ex- 
pected to gain again next year. Still the 
amount of these fibers will be small, 
compared with cotton and rayon and 
acetate. 

Wool is getting a helping hand from 
the Government. The Army has decided 
to change from olive drab to green uni- 
forms during the next five years. As a 
start, the mills are being asked to bid on 
orders for 6 million yards of cloth, enough 
for about 1.5 million uniforms. 

Woolen companies will also gain from 
any pickup in civilian buying of clothes. 
Prices of raw wool, in the annual auc- 
tions in Australia, are lower than last 
year. Low prices will tend to discourage 
a further shifting by people from wool 
to other fibers for suits and carpets. 

Demand for flax and silk is not ex- 
pected to show much change. 

Altogether, the gains in major textiles 
expected in the coming year would raise 
total output to about 6.75 billion pounds, 
not far below the level of 1950-51. The 
gain indicated by the Government for 
cotton alone accounts for more than half 
of this rise. 

In a real sense, it wouldn’t be as big 
a jump as you might think. In 1950, 
the mills made nearly 44.5 pounds of 
textiles for every person in the United 
States. In 1954, they are making a little 
over 37 pounds. 

Thus, there has been a drop of about 
7.5 pounds per person in textile pro- 
duction. If the mills turn out 6.75 
billion pounds in 1955, they will be sup- 
plying about 40.4 pounds per person, 
not halfway back to the 1950 figure. 
The 1955 supply, per person, would still 
be less than in seven of the last nine 
years. 

So production might be able to go 
still higher without hitting a saturation 
point, and 1955 might not spell the end 
of a recovery movement in textiles. 
Trends in this industry have generally 
lasted more than a year. 

But even a moderate gain in 1955 
would be reassuring to companies that 
for years have watched the boom pass 
them by. Textile men still say they can 
and will share more equally in the na- 
tion’s growth and rising living standards. 
They are trying as never before to make 
the consumer more clothes conscious in 
public, more interested in redecorating 
in the home. New colors, fabrics and 
styles are being promoted with special 
vigor this year. 

The effort, it seems, is now beginning 
to pay off. 
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Ask our man! 


B&O Time-Saver Service has 
been saving time for less-than- 
carload shippers by reducing 
schedules by as much as one- 
third. Try Time-Saver! You 
can benefit, too! 


BALTIMORE « OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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WHY STRIKES ARE INCREASING 


Unions Pressing for More Than 5-Cent “Pattern” 


Upsurge in strikes now, after 
months of relative quiet, is show- 
ing union resistance to the 5- 
cent-raise trend set by steel. 

Side issues are touching off 
more strikes, too. Stronger resist- 
ance seems to be showing up on 
both sides of bargaining tables, 
over all sorts of demands. 

This is a close look at why 
more workers are striking. 


Strikes are flaring up here and there 
after many months of rather peaceful 
labor relations. Questions, as a result, 
are being raised as to why workers 
are picking this time to strike. 

Answers are suggested by a study of 
strikes now in progress, or recently set- 
tled. What is found is this: 

e Unions are less willing to accept 
the wage offers of employers than they 
were earlier in the year. Strikes often 
are called because of differences over 
a cent or two an hour. Pay raises being 
won after strikes seldom go more than 
a penny or two above the prestrike offers 
of employers. 

e The raise of 5 cents an hour grant- 
ed by the steel industry is not being 
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accepted as a pattern by all employers 
and unions. 

e Wages are not the only issue in the 
recent strike upsurge. In one case, a 
company has insisted on a_no-strike 
pledge that the union wouldn't give. In 
another, the union demanded a main- 
tenance-of-membership provision and 
other contract clauses resisted by man- 
agement. AFL Teamsters, in one strike, 
want the right to decide when helpers 
go along with the drivers of delivery 
trucks. 

The strike upsurge began in July, 
but really picked up steam in August, 
with the start of several large walkouts. 
The Labor Department counted 375 
strikes that started in July, involving 
230,000 workers—against 350 walkouts, 
involving 180,000 workers, in June. 

This year gave promise of being the 
most peaceful year since the end of 
World War II, but there is some doubt 
now. Time lost because of strikes jumped 
70 per cent in July, to 3,750,000 man 
days. August losses, not officially record- 
ed yet, also were considerable, although 
still far below records set in some post- 
war years. 

Examples of what has been going on 
can be cited from various industries. 

In rubber, a strike lasting seven weeks 
came to an end on August 27 with the 
CIO Rubber Workers getting 1.5 cents 
an hour, on the average, above the 





offer of 5 cents made by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company before the 
walkout began. : 

To union leaders, however, the penny- 
and-a-half difference was not the whole 
story. They said that one of the major 
issues in the dispute was the union’s 
demand that pay rates in outlying plants 
be brought up to scales in the firm’s 
main plants. 

The settlement gave a raise of 6 cents 
an hour to employes in 10 plants, while 
workers in another plant got 8 cents 
and those in another got 10 cents. Be- 
fore the strike began, the union asked 
for a flat raise of 7.5 cents, plus 5.25 
cents to be divided among workers in 
the lower-paid plants, to bring their 
wages up to the general level in the 
firm. The company had offered 5 cents. 
When the raises in the outlying plants 
are combined with the increase in the 
main plants, the average is 6.5 cents. 

Other rubber companies immediately 
began to adopt the pattern of the Good- 
year settlement. In two other cases, nego- 
tiations had been under way for weeks 
without strike action. At Firestone, the 
CIO walked out on August 12. 

In lumbering, a strike that began 
more than two months ago was showing 
signs of breaking up last week. AFL 
workers accepted a settlement of 2.5 
cents an hour in one area of the Pacific 

(Continued on page 112) 


Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), Wide World 
... AND FOR STRONGER UNIONS 
Unions are proving quicker to strike and less willing to settle 
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For more than a decade Republic has designed 
and built a succession of Thunder-craft fighters 
and fighter bombers for the U.S.A.F. which 
have proven without peer. > > The mighty 
THUNDERBOLT of World War II established 
a@ proud record in combat as the sturdiest, 
deadliest ‘work horse” of its time . . . the 
THUNDERJET which earned its fame as a 
fighter bomber during the Korean War is 
maintaining its own fine position of leadership 
with our Air Force and our allies in NATO. 
> > The new THUNDERSTREAK, now in service, 
and the THUNDERFLASH, its photo-reconnais- 
sance counterpart, with an entirely new range 
of speeds and effectiveness emphasize that 
each product of Republic's know-how main- 
tains superiority of performance in its field. 
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over 150 metal furniture items 
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THE WORLD'S 
FINEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


uING 


21 MODELS FROM 1 TO 90 CFM 


For Industrial and Automotive Use 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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. . . Lumber, copper 
strikes start to break 


Northwest, while the CIO rejected the 
offer. AFL and CIO unions walked out 
together in a demand for 12.5 cents an 
hour. 

There were other settlements with 
raises going up as high as 12.5 cents, 
but at least some of these provided 
that the raises would be trimmed to 
match any industry pattern that devel- 
oped at a lower figure. 

Copper strikes also started to break 
up last week after an agreement was 
negotiated by the Kennecott Copper 
Corporation and the independent Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. After a two-week strike, the 


—Detroit Free Press 


A STRIKE IN DETROIT 
.. . dragged on and on 


company agreed to grant a 5-cent raise, 
plus fringe benefits. 

The back-to-work movement was de- 
layed by disputes over local working 
agreements, but a pattern for the in- 
dustry seemed to be fixed. The union 
originally demanded a raise of 25 cents 
an hour plus other concessions. 

A 12-weeks-old strike at the Square 
D Company plant in Detroit flared up 
into violence last week as the company 
reopened the plant to workers who 
wanted to return to their jobs. Negotia- 
tions had bogged down on a company 
demand for a provision in the contract 
to insure against wildcat strikes. 

When negotiations broke down, the 
union and company were not far apart 
on wages, but the union declined to put 
a strong no-strike clause in the agree- 
ment. 

(Continued on page 113) 





Your Market 
in New 
Construction ? 


Vig Construction products 
~Aé and services are sold 
wf easier, quicker and at 

less expense by firms 
and salesmen who use 
Dodge Reports. 

Send for free booklet, 

‘‘Dodge Reports, How to 

Use Them Effectively.’’ 

No obligation, of course. 
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TWO BIRDS 
WITH ONE STOWE 


For many years industry has been 
seeking ‘‘decentralization."’ And now 
there's the call for ‘‘industrial dis- 
persion.” 
Both can be readily achieved in 
one of the many excellent locations 
: or to be found in the Seaboard South- 
‘CounTERUs semncr east. By far the greater part of the 
population in the six states served by 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad is rural 
and small-town—making ideal con- 
ditions for stability of operations. 
Your plant will not be a ‘‘target’’ 
if you will let us help you select a 
location in this favored area. 
Specific surveys based on individu- 
al requirements will be furnished on 
request without cost or obligation. 
Warren T. White, 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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AIR LINE RAILROAD 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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. . . Two walkouts 
go on for months 


The union asked for a raise of 5 cents 
an hour and an extra holiday with pay, 
while the company offered 4 cents as a 
general raise, or 8 cents plus the holiday. 
The union involved is the United Elec- 
trical Workers, an independent union. 

A plumbing-fixture strike at Kohler, 
Wis., also defied efforts at .ettlement. 
The CIO United Auto Workers began 
the walkout five months ago against 
Kohler Company. A union offer to settle 
for a 10-cent raise for production work- 
ers and 15 cents for skilled employes was 
rejected by the management. The orig- 
inal CIO demand was twice that high. 
The company stood on its original offer 
of 3 cents. 

Another big issue has been the com- 
pany’s refusal to grant any form of con- 
tract that would force employes to join 
the union. The CIO dropped its original 
demand for a “union shop” but lately 
has sought a modified form of this con- 
tract. 

The company has kept the plant in 
operation during the strike. The strike, 
itself, has been marked by considerable 
violence. 

A 9-months-old walkout of AFL 
Teamsters at five department stores in 
Pittsburgh has failed to close the stores. 
The strike began last November after 
the employers declined to renew con- 
tract provisions giving the Teamsters the 
right to decide when helpers would be 
used on the trucks and when deliveries 
could be made by parcel post. Eleven 
other AFL unions joined in the walkout; 
but the stores continue to operate, with 
nonunion and CIO employes. 


Welfare Fund— 
Keeping Solvent 


When a union welfare fund runs into 
a business slump in an industry, some- 
thing has to give. In the case of John L. 
Lewis's fund for soft-coal miners, a solu- 
tion is being found in reduced benefits 
to miners and their families. Expendi- 
tures, as a result, are kept within income. 

The miners’ fund, though operating in a 
troubled industry, shows a larger balance 
at the end of its latest fiscal year than 
it did a year ago. As of mid-1954, that 
balance was 93.6 million dollars, up 1.5 
million dollars from mid-1953. Receipts 
for the fiscal year just ended totaled 
134.8 million dollars, against 133.3 mil- 
lion the year before. Last year, expenses 
exceeded income by 7.5 million dollars. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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...Of shells and supplies 


Moving materials fast, with the least effort or expense, is the business 
of the Clark Equipment Company. The machines pictured above are 
Clark-engineered and Clark-built. They demonstrate the principle of 
transmitting horsepower to multiply manpower: one man at the con- 
trols of a Clark machine can literally move mountains, or mountains 
of material. 


Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 124, Mich. C | q 8 14 


For 50 years, specialists in the basic business of 
Transmitting Horsepower to Multiply Manpower E Q UIPMENT 








LOOKING SOUTH? 


Then You’ll Want This 
Information Kit About 


JACKSONVILLE 


Here is the Jacksonville Story .. . 
solid facts and figures that show 
you why Jacksonville has the best 
location to serve all markets, why 
no other city can give you access to 
the rich, growing Florida market 
and still command the balance of 
the Southeast. 


In this convenient file-size, tabbed 
kit are separate folders on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Market + Water - 
Port * Power ° Taxes 
Government * Living 
Transportation 


Labor 


Write for the Jacksonville informa- 
tion kit today. It’s FREE and it’s 
dependably accurate. And remem- 
ber, that Jacksonville stands ready 
at any time to prepare for you, on a 
confidential basis, a complete indi- 
vidualized survey. 


The CITY of JACKSONVILLE, Florida 
Electric & Water Utilities 
Wire—Write or Phone 


The Committee of One Hundred 


JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
229-A West Forsyth Street Phone 3-6161 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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. . . For miners, a lot of fund benefits continue 


The fund is financed by coal operators, 
who contribute 40 cents for every ton 
of coal mined. 

In cutting benefits, the fund trustees 
have not reduced pensions for retiring 
miners. They have, however, eliminated 
some payments to miners’ widows and to 
totally disabled miners and their de- 
pendents. 

Pensions still are being paid at the 
rate of $100 a month, on top of So- 
cial Security benefits. Hard-coal min- 
ers, however, have been cut to $50 
a month. Their pensions come from 
a separate fund. At mid-year, 1954, pen- 
sions were being paid to 54,937 soft- 
coal miners, compared with 50,055 the 
year before. 

The soft-coal miner also finds that 
most of his other benefits from the wel- 
fare fund are continuing. If the miner 
gets sick, he can obtain hospital or 
medical care through the huge program 
run by the miners’ fund. In the past 
year, 115,274 patients were cared for in 
hospitals, while more than a _ million 
miners or members of their families were 
treated at clinics. Medical care and hos- 
pitalization cost the fund more than 
52.2 million dollars for the year. 

If a miner is severely injured or crip- 
pled, he knows that he can get aid from 
the fund for rehabilitation, for train- 
ing so that he can get a new job or at 
least help to support himself. 

If a miner is killed, or dies a natural 
death, his widow will receive $350 for 
funeral expenses. During the next 11 
months, she will receive monthly checks 
for $50 with a final payment of $100 at 





...ina slump 





the year’s end. For this first year, the 
miner's widow and dependent children 
also are eligible for hospital and medical- 
care benefits. 

Some payments formerly made by the 
fund, however, are now discontinued. 
The widow of a miner no longer gets the 
“maintenance aid” allowed up to last 
April. This aid, up to a maximum of $30 
a month plus $10 for each dependent 
child, went to widows who were 50 years 
old, or older, and to younger widows 
with small children. 

When the assistance was stopped by 
the fund trustees as an economy meas- 
ure, 24,150 widows and children were 
being aided in this way. 

Another group that lost benefits in 
the economy drive was the 29,931 total- 
ly disabled miners and their dependents 
who had been getting up to $30 a month, 
plus $10 for each dependent, under an- 
other maintenance-aid program. This 
supplemented the union’s efforts to re- 
habilitate disabled miners. 

By dropping these two types of bene- 
fits, the fund saved about 2.5 million 
dollars during the last quarter of fiscal 
1954. 

The fund’s income position was im- 
proved during the last fiscal year by an 
increase in royalties paid by operators. 
These royalties were raised to 40 cents, 
from 30 cents paid previously. Operators 
paid nearly 132.4 million dollars in royal- 
ties in the past year. The fund reported 
that it netted another $922,656 in profits 
on sale of U.S. Government securities, 
and received 1.6 million dollars in in- 
terest from Government securities. 


~-USNE&WR Photo 


THE WELFARE FUND 
...in the black 
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nothing Works Lake Wranimanship 


Might-buys become must-buys with the Crosley Group’s three-way WWantmanship. 1, Progra. 
promotion captures a maximum audience for your advertising. 2, Depth-selling talent adds 
personality push to your message. 3, Solid-sell merchandising follows through to the 
point-of-sold. Typically, WLW-D, Dayton, proves that the Crosley Group Wrantmanship moves 
more merchandising faster, at less cost, than any other medium or combination. 






WLW | Radio 


thé CROSLEY GROUP wrwee | Colin! 


Columbus 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 


Exclusive Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, Coiumbus, Atlanta, Chicago 


©1954, The Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
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How fast will 
AIR CONDITIONING GROW 
in the next ten years? 


Robert W. Roose, editor 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
magazine, says: 


“Demand for air conditioning in all types of 
construction will show a greater rate of growth, 
during the next ten years, than building itself. 
The $1.2 billion dollar industry (1953) will 
grow to a $5 billion dollar industry in 1963. 
Pioneering is over. Public demand has changed 
a luxury into a necessity. There is no ceiling 
on the insistence on comfort in either new or 
existing structures.” 


Calumet & Hecla is a major fabricator 
of components for this fast 
growing industry 


The equipment which will make millions of 
people more comfortable at home and at work, 
in recreational and commercial establishments 
requires component parts that Calumet & 
Hecla has demonstrated its ability to produce 
efficiently and economically. 

In addition to the air-conditioning and re- 
frigeration industries, C & H is an active par- 
ticipant in the growth of the petro-chemical, 
building and automotive industries. Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., executive offices: 122 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Calumet« 
Hecla, Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM, STEEL AND COPPER—PRODUCERS 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—MINERS OF COPPER 
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French Action “’Endangers Europe’’ = 


DULLES: GERMANY MUST BE FREE 


What will the United States do, now that France has 
killed the European Defense Community? 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, answers. U. S., he 
says, will steer clear of isolation, still pins hope to the EDC 
“idea,” wants West Germany free. Following is the text of 
his statement to the press on Aug. 31, 1954: 


The French rejection of the European Defense Community 
is a saddening event. France thus turns away from her own 
historic proposal made nearly four years ago. That proposal 
sought a unification of the military strength of continental 
Europe into a single European Army so as to end the era of 
recurrent European wars, the last two of which became 
world wars. 

The French action does not change certain basic and 
stubborn facts: 

(a) The effective defense of conti- 
nental Europe calls for a substantial mil- 
itary contribution from the Germans; 
yet all, including the Germans them- 
selves, would avoid national rearmament 
in a form which could be misused by 
resurgent militarism; 

(b) Germany cannot be subjected in- 
definitely to neutrality or otherwise be 
discriminated against in terms of her 
sovereignty including the inherent right 
of individual and collective self-defense. 
Limitations on German sovereignty to be 
permanently acceptable must be shared 
by others as part of a collective inter- 
national order; 

(c) The prevention of war between 
neighboring nations which have a long 
record of fighting cannot be dependably 
achieved merely by national promises or 
threats, but only by merging certain 
functions of their government into supra- 
national institutions. 

To deal with these facts was the lofty purpose of EDC. 
Four of the six prospective members of EDC had ratified 
that treaty—Belgium, Germany, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands. A fifth, Italy, was on the point of ratifying it. The 
U.K. and the U.S. had made far-reaching commitments of 
association with EDC. France thus disassociates herself 
not only from her own proposal but from her prospective 
partners who had stood united at the recent Brussels 
Conference. 

The U.S. postwar policies beginning in 1946 were framed 
on the assumption that Western Europe would at long last 
develop a unity which would make it immune from war as 
between its members and defensible against aggression from 
without. The imperative need for that unity was recognized 
by the leading statesmen of all the free nations of Europe. 
The U.S, joined the North Atlantic Treaty defensive alliance 
with the Western European countries. We assisted these 
countries to recover from the weakening of World War II. 
Both on the economic and military side we made massive 
contributions. We stationed the equivalent of six divisions in 
Europe. We furthermore made our leading military figures 





SECRETARY DULLES 


available to assume high positions in the military organization 
designed to defend Western Europe. 

The French negative action, without the provision of any 
alternative, obviously imposes on the United States the obli- 
gation to reappraise its foreign policies, particularly those in 
relation to Europe. The need for such a review can scarcely 
be questioned since the North Atlantic Council of Ministers 
has itself twice declared with unanimity that the EDC was 
of paramount importance to the European defense it planned. 
Furthermore, such review is required by conditions which 
the Congress attached this year and last year to authorizations 
and appropriations for military contributions to Europe. 

The Western nations now owe it to the Federal Republic of 
Germany to do quickly all that lies in their power to restore 
sovereignty to that Republic and to enable it to contribute to 
international peace and security. The exist- 
ing treaty to restore sovereignty is by its 
terms contingent upon the coming into 
force of EDC. It would be unconscionable 
if the failure to realize EDC through no 
fault of Germany’s should now be used as 
an excuse for penalizing Germany. The 
Federal German Republic should take its 
place as a free and equal member of the 
society of nations. That was the purport 
of the resolution which the United States 
Senate adopted unanimously last July, and 
the United States will act accordingly. 

The United States stands ready to sup- 
port the many in Western Europe who 
despite their valiant efforts are left in grave 
anxiety. We need not feel that the Euro- 
pean idea is dead merely because, in one 
of the six countries, a present majority 
seems against one of its manifestations. 
There is still much on which to build and 
those foundations should not be shaken by 
any abrupt or any ill-considered action of 
our Own. 

It is a tragedy that in one country nationalism, abetted by 
Communism, has asserted itself so as to endanger the whole 
of Europe. That tragedy would be compounded if the United 
States was thereby led to conclude that it must turn to a 
course of narrow nationalism. It is a matter of elementary 
prudence that the United States should review its dispositions 
and planning in the light of the new situation now created. 
We are fortunately so situated that we do not need to identify 
ourselves with what to us seem self-defeating policies. We 
have flexibility to adjust our own policies to take account of 
developments elsewhere. In doing so, we shall be governed by 
the realization that we cannot in isolation find safety for our- 
selves. 

When the NATO Ministerial Council came to adjourn 
last April to meet next December, I pointed out that if the 
EDC failed of realization that would create an emergency 
situation which would call for a special meeting of that 
Council. That condition has arisen, and the United States 
believes that there should promptly be a special meeting of 
the NATO Ministerial Council, as well as early consultations 
with Chancellor Adenauer. We shall move accordingly. 


—United Press 
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MORE BUYING ON TIME 


Credit Totals Suggest Rise in Appliance Sales 


Installment buying is coming 
back into vogue. Cash-and-carry 
idea is weakening. 

Millions of families got the 
idea, when business turned down 
and jobs grew scarcer, that they 
should buy only when they could 
lay cash on the counter. 

Now, the trend seems to be 
reversing again. If credit buying 
keeps on gaining, it'll mean hap- 
pier days for businessmen. 


The consuming public appears to be 
throwing off its fear of debt. Buying on 
the cuff, to more and more families, 
seems a bit less risky. 

That, at least, is the tendency that’s 
pointed up by new consumer-credit fig- 
ures just released by Government. 

Long-term debt, of course, never has 
taken on any unusually frightening 
appearance for most families, not 
even at the low point of the 1953- 
54 business setback. Home buying on 
long-term mortgages has gone right 
ahead at a record or near-record pace. 
And now every month finds thousands 
of families taking on big mortgages in 
order to buy newer, or bigger, or better 
homes. 

But short-term debt—such as install- 
ment debt—hasn’t seemed like such a 
good thing to many families since the 
business downturn got under way. 
There's been more emphasis on paying 
off old debts, less on taking on new 
debts. 

It’s only recently that people have 
shown signs of sloughing off some of 
their slump-born caution about install- 
ment buying. Now, for the fourth 
straight month, a rise in total con- 
sumer debt confirms the view that 
more families are deciding to go ahead 
and buy a car, or a television set or 
other major piece of equipment—even if 
they don’t have the cash to pay up on 
the spot. 

Installment debt—which leaves out 
credit such as charge accounts—went up 
in July for the fourth month, to a total 
of more than 21.2 billion dollars owed 
by all individuals and families. That fig- 
ure is barely below the all-time high. The 
table on this page shows the peaks and 
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valleys of installment credit since the 
days before World War II. 

At the end of 1939, people owed a 
total of 4.5 billions on their purchases 
of automobiles, other big items of family 
equipment, home repairs and improve- 
ments, personal loans. 

By early 1944, the scarcity of goods to 
buy had shrunk that total to 2 billions. 
With war over, history’s biggest buying 
spree got under way and _ installment 
debt soared. 

By December of last year, when peo- 
ple had finished their Christmas buying, 
installment debt stood at 21.8 billion 
dollars. Then, with rising unemployment, 
a shortening work week and spreading 
doubt, buying on credit slowed. 

By the end of March, installment debt 
was below the 21-billion mark. But the 
upturn was not long in coming. April, 
May, June and July all showed rises. 

By July’s end, installment debt had 
regained a third of what it had lost in 
the short downslide. 

This is just the bare outline of what's 
been happening to credit, though. To 
find out what really is developing, and 
what it means to businessmen the coun- 
try over, you need to go behind these 
total figures of credit outstanding. Reason 
is that the total is affected by the amount 
of debt repaid each month, as well as by 
the new credit taken out. And new credit 
taken out, or extended, is affected by 
seasona! trends. 

It’s the picture of new credit extended 
to buyers, with the seasonal quirks 
washed out, that shows how willing 
people are to go into debt for what they 
want. And it’s the rise and fall of this 


Installment Debt: 
Climbing Again 


(Total outstanding) 

Prewar high 

(December, 1939) $4.5 billions 
Wartime low 

(April, 1944) 
Postwar high 

(December, 1953) 21.8 billions 
Recent low 

(March, 1954) 20.9 billions 
Latest 21.2 billions 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


2.0 billions 


willingness that means rising or declin- 
ing sales of many things. 

Credit taken out by people, to buy 
what they can’t pay for in cash, is in a 
trend that should be at least mildly en- 
couraging to businessmen. 

High point in eagerness to “buy now 
and pay later” was reached in March, 
1953, when people were taking on in- 
stallment debt at a spectacular rate of 
more than 32.5 billion dollars a year. 

One year later, in March of this year, 
that figure had dropped to less than 26.5 
billions—for a decline of nearly one fifth. 
In other words, people were buying 6 
billion dollars a year less by the install- 
ment method than they had been a year 
earlier. What that meant to sales of cars, 
television sets, refrigerators, furniture 
and the like is something businessmen 
already know from their records. 

Then, with a rise in April and another 
in June, people began taking on new in- 
stallment debts at a rate of 28.8 billion 
dollars a year. Again in July, new credit 
taken out was about at that same high 
level. Specifically, at 28.5 billions after 
seasonal corrections, it was just a shade 
below June. 

In both June and July, in other words, 
installment buying was in an amount 
equal to 10 per cent of people’s total 
personal income--and a bigger percent- 
age of their income after taxes. This at 
a time when their old installment debts 
already amounted to more than 7 per 
cent of a full year’s income. 

Kind of purchases that people have 
been making on the installment plan also 
shows what’s been happening—and per- 
haps what businessmen can expect. 

Credit to buy automobiles provides 
an example. In June, always a big month 
in car sales, people were taking on 
auto debts at a rate nearly a fourth 
higher than in January—even after allow- 
ing for the normal seasonal rise. In July, 
they added auto debts at a rate only 
slightly below June’s, and higher than 
that of any other 1954 month. 

If that June-July level is maintained, 
then the auto industry and its dealers 
need not worry too much. If the slight 
July decline is deepened, then the pic- 
ture won't be so bright. 

For other consumer products, though, 
the installment-buying trend is clearly 
upward, and has been since May. In 
July, people were incurring installment 
debts for these purchases at a rate of 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Milk is more popular during all 
times of the day, with both men 
and women, with all age groups. 

This increased use of milk as a 
beverage was reported by Alfred 
Politz Research Corp., Inc., after 
a nationwide cross-section survey 
of consumer attitudes toward 
dairy products. 

This same market research is 
being used by the American Dairy 


% more people 
are drinking milk 
this year 


Association to build a sound ap- 
proach to its new advertising 
campaign. 

More than 8000 U. S. house- 
wives are helping write the ads 
which are reaching millions of 
Americans. When the Politz re- 
searchers asked ‘‘About how much 
milk do you think you ought to 
drink each day this time of year?” 
this was their answer: 























No. of Glasses Average Daily Drinking Should drink on an 











Each Day (Based on all people) Average Day 
1 glass or less 66.4% 18.3% 
2 glasses 17.4% 34.2% 
3 glasses or more 16.2% 47.5% 

















53% of the people believe that less than three glasses of milk each day is ade- 
quate. While 47% now recognize the need of at least three glasses, it is significant 
that considerably less than half of this group actually drinks that much. 


On the basis of this research, the American Dairy Association is urging 
consumers to “‘drink at least three glasses of milk every day.” 


A message paid for by dairy farmers across the nation — 
part of their own program of service and research for the public. 


American Dairy Association 


“The Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 
20 North Wacker Drive ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 
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SERVES INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT 
TODAY WITH 
TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGY 
VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 
VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 
—uranium ore processing 
VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 
—refining and recovery 
VITRO LABORATORIES 
—chemical and physical research, 
process and system development 
VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 


Vitra 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N_Y 





in Chicago...|t’s 
IDIRAIKIE 


Where the Loop meers the Lake | 


Owner Management assures 
you of personalized service 


amid quiet, luxurious comfort 


- - . and it Costs No More. 








LAKE SHORE DRIVE AND UPPER MICHIGAN AVE 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Telephone SUperior 7-2200 + Teletype No. CG1586 
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| less than two weeks prior to the date change 
| becomes effective. Send the address at which 
| copies are now being received and the new 
| address at which you wish to receive copies. 
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Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 


... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
- If possible send the September 10, 1954 issue. 
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.. . Bargains on appliances 
clear way for new models 


7.6 billion dollars a year. That, with a 
single exception, was the highest figure 
for any month in a year. 

The results—in terms of July sales of 
television sets, major appliances and 
furniture—are to show up in a few days 
when those sales figures are in. Already, 
though, early reports show that depart- 
ment-store sales of these particular items 
have been up and running above the 
level of a year ago. 

These figures, moreover, don’t take 
into account the effect that sharply 
lower prices are having on the dollar 
volume of appliance sales—and credit. 
Dealers, with their warehouses loaded 
with stock, have been slashing appliance 
and television prices to clear the way for 
new models. 

Big bargains, widely advertised, have 
offered the typical family a temptation 
to go into debt in order to buy. At 
the same time, though, price discounts 
have hidden some of the rise in physical 
volume of sales—and made it possible for 
families to buy without going into debt 
quite so deeply. 

Even so, the amount of credit taken 
out for these installment purchases has 
continued to rise. 

Other consumer credit extended in 
recent weeks and months, on the other 
hand, hasn’t shown much that’s exciting. 

Homeowners are taking out well over 
a billion dollars a year in credit for 
repair and modernization projects. But 
the July level was well under that of 
a year earlier. It hasn’t been the great 
repair-and-improvement year that many 
predicted for homes. 

Charge-account credit has been taking 
more than the usual summer dive. Even 
allowing for the normal summer slowness 
to buy the soft goods that ordinarily go 
on this kind of credit, charge accounts 
are down a bit. And store sales show the 
results. While the appliance departments 
of big stores are improving on their sales 
of a year earlier, the soft-goods depart- 
ments are running under the year-earlier 
levels—despite some signs of recent im- 
provement. 

Personal loans, single-payment loans 
and service credit, meanwhile, have been 
inching steadily up. 

Over all, the figures show a real 
change in people’s willingness to buy, 
to go into debt for what they want. 
Installment debt is no snowball yet. 
And, officially, it’s not expected to be- 
come one any time soon. Still, business- 
men can take heart from the signs that 
their customers have abandoned the no- 
tion that purchases must wait on ready 
cash. 
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Married couples who buy homes, 
and own them jointly, now can avoid 
a tax trap that has snared thousands 
of unsuspecting families in the past. 

New tax rules, just written into 
law, mean this: After Dec. 31, 1954. 
you can buy a home for your family, 
hold it jointly in the name of your- 
self and your wife in order to make 
sure the title passes to the survivor, 
and not owe the Government a gift 
tax on the deal. 

Later, you can sell the home, take 
all proceeds yourself, and not owe the 
Government a gift tax on that deal. 

Disclosure of this new rule brings 
to light a strange—and little-under- 
stood—quirk in tax law. 

Under past law, the man who 
bought his family a home of any sub- 
stantial value, and owned the home 
jointly with his wife, usually was sub- 
ject to a gift tax. Idea has been that 
he was making his wife a gift of about 
half the home’s value. Under that rule, 
thousands of home buyers have been 
astonished to learn that they owed a 
gift tax to Government. And many 
others—probably millions of home- 
owners—today owe Government a gift 
tax, or at least a gift-tax return, with- 
out realizing it. 

Whether you, as a present home- 
owner, ever have to pay that tax re- 
mains to be seen. The new rules do 
little for you if you already are in 
this fix. But for future home buyers 
the tax rules are greatly eased. 

Under the old law, a taxable gift 
occurred whenever a joint tenancy— 
that is, a joint ownership—in real prop- 
erty was created, unless the owners 
contributed equally to the cost. The 
rule applied to ownership of real prop- 
erty generally—not simply to homes. 
Home buyers, though, provide a 
typical example. 

Assume, just to illustrate, that you 
bought real estate at $200,000 with 
your own funds and took title as a 
joint tenant with your wife. Assume, 


gifts—so you had not used up any of 
the $30,000 of tax-free gifts per- 
mitted you as a “lifetime exclusion.” 

Your total gift to your wife, in this 
case, was $100,000—half the home’s 
price. Your marital deduction cut that 
in half—to $50,000. The $3,000 that 
you can give tax-free to any individual 
in a year reduced that to $47,000, 
the $30,000 exemption cut it to $17, 





too, that you had made no previous: 


000. That was your taxable gift to 
your wife. Tax on it is $953, and you 
had to use your entire $30,000 life- 
time gift tax exemption to keep it that 
low. 

Now, assume you sell the home later 
and invest the proceeds in your own 
name. Or, say, you're divorced and 
you take over sole ownership. The 
process then is just reversed. The 
$100,000 of home value that you gave 
your wife now becomes a gift from 
her to you. If she has not made any 
earlier gifts—that is, if she has the 
maximum gift tax exemptions avail- 
able—she owes a tax of $953, too. 

Under the new law, creation of a 
joint ownership in real estate will not 
be a transaction subject to the gift 
tax—unless the donor decides to have 
it treated as a gift. Later, if the joint 
ownership is ended, then no tax will 
result if the property—or the proceeds 
from its sale—is divided in proportion 
to the way the purchase funds were 
contributed. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1955, in other 
words, you will be able to buy a home 
with your own funds and own it 
jointly with your wife without in- 
curring any gift tax liability on the 
deal. 

If you sell the home later, and keep 
the proceeds yourself, there again will 
be no taxable gift involved. 

If, on the other hand, you decide 
to have the original purchase treated 
as a gift, and pay the tax—if any— 
then when you sell the home the pro- 
ceeds will have to be divided accord- 
ing to your interests in the home if 
another gift tax is to. be avoided. If, 
for example, you take all the proceeds 
of the sale, your wife will be making 
a gift to you. 

In many cases, of course, both hus- 
band and wife contribute funds for 
the purchase of a home to be held in 
a joint tenancy. If they contribute 
equally, there is no gift involved in 
the purchase. Otherwise, there may 
be. z 

See, for example, what happens un- 
der new rules in the case of property 
bought at $40,000, where the hus- 
band puts up $30,000 and the wife 
$10,000. The husband could report a 
gift to his wife of $10,000—half the 
difference between their contributions. 

Assume, though, that he decides 
not to report a gift. If they later sell 
the home at $60,000—say as a result 


What Home Buyers Should Know 
About New Tax Rules on Gifts 


of their divorce—and split those pro- 
ceeds 50-50, here’s what happens: 

The husband, who contributed 
three fourths of the purchase price, 
has a three-fourths interest in that 
$60,000 sale price—or $45,000. But 
he actually gets back $15,000 less 
than that. The wife, who put up a 
fourth of the purchase price, has a 
fourth interest in the $60,000 sale 
price, or $15,000. But she gets back 
$15,000 more than that. 

The husband, in this deal, makes 
a $15,000 gift to his wife and may 
have a gift tax to pay—in addition to 
the capital-gains tax that is involved. 

How to treat purchases is a question 
that now is raised by the new law. 

You may actually want to have 
your home purchase treated as a gift 
to your wife, perhaps to avoid a gift 
tax later or to reduce the estate tax 
at your death. 

If you plan to buy a home, or 
other real property, you'll do well to 
note these differences in tax treat- 


‘ ment that will prevail after January 


1. If you do not want to incur a 
gift tax, then you may prefer to put 
off your purchase till after the end of 
the year. Or you may want to take 
ownership in your own name now, 
and change to joint ownership after 
the turn of the year. 

In order to decide, you may need 
some further details. 

For one thing, when you buy a 
home after Dec. 31, 1954, you will 
need to make a formal election if you 
want to have the deal treated as a 
gift to your wife. If you do not report 
it as a gift, no taxable gift will have 
occurred. 

For another, if you sell a home that 
you own jointly with your wife, and 
reinvest the proceeds immediately in 
another home that you will own 
jointly, then no taxable gift occurs. 

Finally, to make a decision, you'll 
need to know the nature of your own- 
ership. In some States, your co-owner- 
ship will be a “joint tenancy.” You 
each will own half. In other States, 
yours will be a “tenancy by the en- 
tirety” which—as the phrase hints— 
means that you both own the entire 
property. 

In the examples given here, a joint 
tenancy is assumed. If yours is a 
“tenancy by the entirety” State, then 
the size of the gift—and thus the tax— 
may be somewhat different. 
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MR. LASH REPLIES TO MR. DIES 


In an interview in the August 20 issue of 


U.S. News & World Report, Representative 
Martin Dies (Dem.}, of Texas, said Mrs. Elea- 


nor Roosevelt had told him Joseph P. Lash 
admitted he once was a Communist. 
This was denied by Mrs. Roosevelt in letters 


Following is the text of a letter written Sept. 1, 1954, by 
Joseph P. Lash: 


Editor, U.S. News & Worip REporT: 

I have been on vacation until today but trust that you 
will give me an opportunity to comment, even though some- 
what belatedly, on what Mr. Dies calls “The Case of 
Joe Lash.” 

That “case” can be put in a nutshell. Motivated by what 
H. L. Mencken used to call the “Babbittry” of the Twenties 
and the depression of the Thirties, I became a radical in 
college. That radicalism led me first into the Socialist Party 
and later during the period of the Popular Front toward the 
Communists. 

The Nazi-Soviet Pact convinced me that something had 
gone tragically wrong in the Soviet Union, that the Com- 
munist Party here was not a free agent and that cooperation 
with it was impossible. At the same time the great achieve- 
ments of the New Deal under Franklin D. Roosevelt showed 
me that it was possible and desirable to achieve significant 
social reforms within the framework of the two-party system. 
I remain of that view. 

While it is fashionable now to sug- 
gest that Communism ‘grew because 
the Roosevelts were not sufficiently 
tough-minded about it, the salient 
fact is that the courage of the Roose- 
velts restored the faith of millions of 
- people in the American system and 
confined radicalism in this country to 
a minority sect. With millions of un- 
employed and Hitler on the march, 
this country under Roosevelt did not 
act from fear but from hope and 
solved its problems without the out- 
lawing of political parties or thought 
control. 

Mr. Dies’s reliability as a witness 
about this period may be judged by 
the following: 

1. Mr. Dies alleges that Mrs. Roose- 
velt told him that I had “confess- 
ed” to her to joining the Communist 
Party in my youth after having de- 
nied it under oath before his com- 
mittee. The Dies Committee tran- 
script shows that I was not asked 
questions about membership in either 
the Communist Party or the Young 
Communist League in the appear- 
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published later by this ‘iiilitla’ Now’ Mr. 





JOSEPH P. LASH 


Pk ae 


Lash, in his first opportunity to reply, adds 
his own denial in a letter in which he also 
makes other comments on the statements of 
Mr. Dies. Mr. Lash’s communication is pub- 
lished on this page in full text. 


ance before the Committee to which Mr. Dies refers, so the 
matter could not possibly have come up in the discussion 
with Mrs. Roosevelt in the form in which Mr. Dies now 
alleges. 

Although I cooperated closely with the Communists in 
the period of the Popular Front I did not become a mem- 
ber of either the Communist Party or the Young Com- 
munist League. 

2. Mr. Dies states that’'when I again appeared before his 
Committee on Jan. 21, 1942 (incidentally my “counsel,” Dr. 
William A. Neilson, was not allowed to come into the meet- 
ing with me) I could not explain to his Committee why I 
had not been drafted. “I then called the Draft Board in 
N.Y.,” asserts Dies, “to find out in the presence of the Com- 
mittee, and the Draft Board said that because of White 
House interference they did not draft Lash.” It is noteworthy 
that in his recent letter to Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Dies has the 
Committee’s “secretary” and not himself calling my Draft 
Board. 

In any event the fact of the matter is that when I appeared 
before Mr. Dies in 1942 I was 32 years of age and as such 
automatically in class 1-H. This cate- 
gory was set up before Pearl Harbor 
following congressional legislation de- 
ferring all men from 28-35. At the 
end of Jan. 1942 Selective Service 
headquarters announced that it was 
having local draft boards review the 
cases of all registrants over 28. In 
the course of that review I was re- 
classified and I applied for immediate 
induction. 

Clearly if at the time of my appear- 
ance before the Committee I had 
wanted to stay out of the draft, which 
I did not, there was no need for 
pressure from anybody since I was 
in 1-H. 

While I never sought special con- 
sideration from the Draft Board, some 
members of the Dies Committee, and 
former Representative Parnell Thomas 
[Rep., of New Jersey] particularly, de- 
manded publicly that Selective Service 
give me special treatment by having 
me transferred out of 1-H to a classi- 
fication calling for immediate  in- 
duction. 


Wide World 


Very sincerely yours, 
JosepH P. Lasu 
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Lights of Progress: 


Tis trucks that pass in the night help. make 


sure that the wheels of business and industry 
will turn in the morning. Overnight loads are 
scheduled whenever and wherever possible by 
truck dispatchers to free up the heavy daytime 
traffic. A big percentage of all truck tonnage is 


carried at night. 


Criss-crossing the nation’s network of high- 
ways, trucks bring the raw materials that mean 
jobs and pay checks for the men and women 
who turn these materials into finished goods. 
And then these goods, like the food we eat and 


the clothes we wear, come back to us by truck. 


Because it has served the needs of the 
American people so well, the Trucking Industry 
has had a spectacular growth. It will continue 
to serve and grow as our nation forges ahead. 
And as our country grows it is our duty to see 
that adequate roads are provided to take care 


of all the traffic of a busy and growing nation. 


AMERICA'S FUTURE PROGRESS DEPENDS 
ON BETTER AND SAFER HIGHWAYS 


AMERICAN 
TRUCKING 
 p- INDUSTRY 


(POUN DATION Washington, D.C 
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How Willys Versatile Vehicles 


A fleet of 10 ‘Jeeps’ is used by Harder Extermination Serv- 
ice, Inc., Hempstead, Long Island, in its extensive insect 
control operations. ‘‘Our ‘Jeeps’ have helped make us the 
largest community fog operators in the world,’’ says F. 
Kenneth Harder, president. ““The ‘Jeep’ is ideal for our 
purpose. It goes anywhere, through woods and brush, 


This ‘Jeep’ firefighter is helping volunteer firemen ex- 
tinguish a brush fire that threatens an avocado grove near 
La Habra Heights, California. The La Habra Heights Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, supported entirely by contributions 
of property owners and with 17 firemen who serve without 
pay, has 3 ‘Jeeps’ equipped for firefighting. Millard Schnel- 
ler, chief, says: ‘““Our groves are terraced in this rugged 
country and only the ‘Jeeps’ with their 4-wheel-drive trac- 
tion and easy maneuverability can get into the areas where 
we have to go to fight fires.” 


‘. . 


WEL 





through mud and over sandy beaches. In fact, it’s the only 
small vehicle that can go'where we have to go and at the 
same time provide the power we need. It’s a most efficient 
vehicle and the upkeep is practically nil.” Harder also has 
several other Willys vehicles in its fleet for use in termite 
control and general extermination work. 





ol 
Help » Management Cut Costs 


The on-the-road and off-the-road stamina of 





Willys 4-wheel-drive vehicles fit them for the 
toughest jobs anywhere. They do everything from 
supplying mobile power to hauling cargo... from 
delivery service to transporting personnel—all 


with savings of hours whenever time is important. 


Indeed, the records show Willys utility vehicles, 
with their ‘“‘go-anywhere”’ ability, get to the job 
and get the job done when other vehicles are 


tried and found wanting. 





Regardless of what your business is, Willys util- 


ity vehicles can contribute to its efficiency and help Ray B. Bloker, director of special promotions for Trans 
World Airlines is a part-time rancher who spends his week- 
cut operating costs. Investigate the advantages ends developing his 33-acre ranch located in the foothills 


above Glendora, California. ‘I couldn’t ranch without my 


of these versatile vehicles now. ‘Jeep’,”’ says Mr. Bloker. “‘Its versatility and many practical 


j Kaiser-W illys Sales Division, uses allow me to maintain my 33 acres of citrus and avo- 
( cados at a minimum operational cost.’’ Pictured above is 
( vy Willys Motors, Inc., Mr. Bloker in one of his ‘Jeeps’ (he owns two) as he oper- 
| . ates a hydraulically-controlled combination cultivator and 

I Toledo 1, Ohio. 


scraper in his lemon grove. 
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Deep underground, this ‘Jeep’ is one of 9 used for hauling bauxite, Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation, Flushing, New York, 
the mineral from which aluminum is produced, in the mine of use this Willys Station Wagon to help speed deliveries of 
Dulin Bauxite Company, Sweet Home, Arkansas, operator of its products to customers throughout the world. Rene D. 

| the largest independent bauxite mine in the state. Phil Dulin, Wasserman, president of Eutectic, says: ‘““We use the Willys 

president says: ‘The ‘Jeeps’ give us a more efficient way for for quick trips to nearby airports for deliveries of welding 
hauling, and they definitely cut operating costs. If ever a vehicle rods and other small items. It helps us fill emergency orders 
was put to atest... it’s a ‘Jeep’ underground.”’ Dulin also uses quickly, and thus saves money for our customers as well as 
a Universal ‘Jeep’ and a 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck in its for ourselves.” The Willys is also used to carry visitors and 
Open-pit mining operations. company personnel between the airports and the plant. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 











FROM THE AWAKENED 


SOUTH 


...A Pioneer in Industrial Development Speaks 


More fiction than fact has been written about the 
South in the last hundred years. But the facts today 
make a better story than fiction. Mississippi, a pioneer 
state in an industrially and economically awakened 
South, is a good example. 

True, Mississippi indulged in the troubled sleep 
of a one-sided economy until little more than a decade 
ago. But once aroused, she has marched with seven- 
league strides to outstrip the rest of the nation in almost 
every department. Her per capita income is up 284 
per cent; manufactured product sales have climbed 
506 per cent; business volume is up 368 per cent; bank 
deposits show a 326 per cent gain, and cash farm 
income climbed 125 per cent. 

Mississippi has, and always had, the necessary raw 
materials, the climate, labor and other natural resources 
required for industrial development. Yet her economy 
was agrarian and her raw materials remained unde- 
veloped until a few short years ago. 

There are some very definite and conclusive rea- 
sons for this sudden change in a state which not too 
long ago was one of the Southern economic problem 
children. 

Today Mississippi offers advantages unequaled by 
any other section of the nation. She is in the center of 
rapidly expanding new markets. She possessgs immense 
stores of raw materials, a large reservoir of intelligent 
labor, abundant fuel and electricity and unexcelled 
transportation facilities. 

Yet one factor which spells the difference is the 
people. For Mississippians, whether they work in the 


BAWI stands for “balance agriculture with 
industry’’—a plan which saves you not only 
the initial investment in a plant, but which 
assures you the backing of the community in 
which you locate. For the complete facts on 
this plan and for any additional information 
which you require, write to me and be assured 
that your request will be treated with the 
utmost confidence. 
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factory or hold office in government, are partners in 
the business of helping to develop their state. 

This has been proved repeatedly in more than 
100 communities through the unique BAWI* plan 
which permits political subdivisions to vote bonds to 
finance the purchase of land and the construction of 
buildings for lease to new or expanding industries. 

Cooperation of this type from everyone has been 
the factor which has attracted scores of nationally known 
industries to locate in Mississippi. 
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Governor of Mississippi 
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State Office Building - Jackson, Mississippi 
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Business Around the World 











PARIS © LONDON © ZURICH * WASHINGTON 


>> Businessmen in Western Europe are going through an “agonizing reappraisal" 
of their own, following the scuttling of the European Defense Community. 
Fresh batch of uncertainties was reflected last week in weakness on the 





principal stock exchanges in Europe. Price of gold rose, as “safety first" buy- 
ing made itself felt. The French franc, a sensitive barometer, turned wobbly. 
Many disturbing questions were being raised in business circles. 





>> To give you some idea of the questions being asked in Europe: 

Will dollar aid to France be cut down? This is a serious question in 
Europe, since it's known that France has been leaning heavily on dollar aid and 
has been paying trade bills owed neighbors with these dollars. However, as 
Washington sees it, aid dollars in substantial amounts will continue to flow to 
France for many months yet. Narrowing of the flow is far off, won't appear 
until well into 1955. But few in Europe realize this. Fewer still know what a 
deep cushion France has to fall back on. French gold and dollar reserves, 
either on hand or owed by the U.S., amount to more than a billion dollars. 

What will the economic effects of German rearmament be? That's the 
question the long-range thinkers are discussing most. A Swiss view sees dubious 
benefits. Germany will have to import more machinery (particularly specialized 
machine tools for armaments work). This will help other European industrial 
countries. But Germany's neighbors will have to step up their own armament 
manufacture and expand their military establishments--to be on the safe side. 
Results: full employment in Western Europe, deficit spending, trade deficits (as 
exports fall off because of concentration on armaments). Currency converti- 
bility will have to be put off, and trade barriers might have to be built higher. 
Thus, the Swiss see very little economic good coming out of German rearmament. 

British exporters see a rearming Germany as a less vigorous rival in world 
markets. For years, Germany has been able to concentrate many of her energies 
on exports, while much of the British effort has had to go into defense items. 
The British will be glad to get on even terms with the Germans. 

What's to happen to the European Coal and Steel Community? The ECSC binds 
together the steel and coal industries of six countries (including France and 
Western Germany) in a tariffless marketing area. It is controlled by a 
supranational authority designed to fit into the EDC. Opposing interests of a 
fearful France and a rearming Germany may blow the coal-steel pool apart. 

This sampling shows some of the new worries of Europe's businessmen. 














>> Many American firms this year, faced with lagging domestic demand, have 
been stepping up their sales efforts abroad. They are showing results. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Commercial exports (exclusive of military-aid shipments) for the first 7 
months of 1954 ran a little above those a year earlier. Plus signs have come 
hard this year, and this one is somewhat unexpected. 

It had been feared in export circles that other countries might batten down 
their hatches, buy less from the U.S., conserve their dollars--in view of the 
recession in the U.S. and the danger of its spreading. But exporters have 
found that, in general, their fears were ill-founded. 

Import bars have been lowered in a score of countries in recent months. 

For instance, curbs on imports of dollar goods have been relaxed by Western 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Italy. Britain will now allow more imports 
of machinery from the dollar area under certain circumstances. New Zealand will 
issue licenses for dollar imports more freely. South Africa will be taking in 
more U.S. products in coming months and, indeed, may junk all import controls by 
mid-1955. Denmark plans to buy more American goods of certain types. 

These actions can be related to a number of different factors. 

Prosperity in Europe continues at a high level. The European boom and 
sustained U.S. buying have helped maintain sales of raw-material producing 
countries which, in turn, have continued to buy heavily in industrial countries. 

U.S. imports, while off 7 per cent for the first 7 months this year, have 
not slumped nearly as much as in the 1949 recession, for example. Businessmen 
abroad, therefore, have been earning more dollars than they expected to. 

Gold and dollar reserves of foreign countries have been mounting this year, 
again being pushed up by U.S. dollar aid. So officials in most countries 
haven't had to wrestle with a dollar shortage. 

Special circumstances apply to Italy and Denmark, now to buy more American 
goods. Both these countries have been running up large bills with their neighbors 
through the European Payments Union. They owe so much that they have to pay off 
much of their current debt in gold or dollars. So, in order to reduce their 
trade deficits in Europe, they are planning to buy more in the U.S. 



































>> American exporters, impressed with the trend this year, now are expecting 
that U.S. commercial exports in 1954 will easily top last year's level of 12.2 
billion dollars. Imports, on the other hand, will slip rather substantially 
below 1953's 10.9 billion, might end up around 10.5 billion. 


>> The "Buy American" concept is spreading--to the dismay of manufacturers 
abroad. Now the Foreign Operations Administration in Washington has decided 
that the big railroad-equipment order for India should be split between America 
and overseas producers, even though the lowest bids were made by foreign firms. 

Under the foreign-aid program, India is allotted 20 million dollars for 100 
steam locomotives and 5,000 freight cars. FOA solicited bids and found Japanese 
and European manufacturers' bids were far lower than the American. 

But the rail-equipment industry in the U.S. is having a rocky time. FOA, 
under the new foreign-aid law, must keep such distressed industries in mind in 
its procurement contracts. So about half the locomotives and freight cars for 
India will be made in the U.S. Japanese producers will make the rest of the 
locomotives, and Europeans apparently will get the rest of the freight-car business. 

The FOA, it is pointed out, is not abandoning the principle of accepting 
the lowest bid--except in unusual circumstances. Other U.S. agencies, on occa- 
Sion, accept higher bids of U.S. manufacturers, causing squawks by Europeans. 
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MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


6000-HP TWIN MOTORS, FOREGROUND, AND FLYWHEEL MOTOR-GENERATOR IN JONES & LAUGHLIN'S ALIQUIPPA, PA., BLOOMING MILL. 


Record-holding Blooming Mill 


Sets New Mark with G-E Motors 


Production records aren’t necessarily the chief yard- 
stick for measuring a big steel mill’s performance. Never- 
theless, steel men were watching with unusual interest 
the retirement last Fall of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation’s 41-year-old steam engine used to drive 
the Company’s famous Aliquippa, Pa., blooming mill. 
It had powered the mill to a world’s production record 
in 1949, and experts wondered if the new 12,000-horse- 
power General Electric motor drive could do as well. 


OUTPUT RECORDS weren’t long in falling. Three and 
a half months after the new drive was put in operation, 
576 ingots were rolled out in one eight-hour shift, 
bettering the old drive record by ten per cent. Weekly 
and monthly production totals have also been in- 
creased proportionately. 


THE NEW DRIVE, the nation’s largest designed specifi- 
cally for converting ingots into blooms, consists of 
two 6000-hp double-armature d-c motors; each driv- 
ing one of the two work rolls. The motors receive their 
power from a General Electric motor-generator set 
which includes a 16-foot flywheel that develops the 
stored energy of a 15-car passenger train traveling at 
40 miles per hour! 


THE SAME RESOURCES of research, engineering, and 
manufacturing skill that went into this outstanding 
installation are ready to work for you when you bring 
your large motor and generator requirements to 
General Electric. You can get complete information 
by contacting your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales 
Office. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 770-33 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 














PLUS & 
p—PLUS 


The construction industry, which now 
does over 50 billion dollars’ worth of 
business per year, is still expanding 
the volume of its work. Meanwhile, 
business acvitity as a whole is begin- 
ning to show improvement. 

Contracts awarded for new construc- 
tion in the first three weeks of August 
were substantially above a year ago. 
Awards this year, through July, have 
run 14 per cent above last year. 

New construction activity in August 
climbed to a record rate of 37.3 bil- 
lions per year, 8 per cent above 
August, 1953. On top of this is main- 
tenance and repair work, now at a 
rate of about 15 billions per year. 
Thus, construction of all kinds is at 
an annual rate of more than 52 bil- 
lions. That is 15 per cent of total 
U.S. spending for goods and services. 

Official estimates of 1954 construction 
seem unable to keep up with the ex- 
panding amount of work done. The 
outlook now is for a total of about 
36.5 billions of new construction this 
year. As recently as June, officials 
estimated the 1954 total at 36 bil- 
lions. The first estimate, made last 
November, was about 34 billions. 

Signs are encouraging elsewhere. 

Steel mills scheduled output at a rate 
of 64.8 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended September 4, second 
straight rise, even though small. 

A healthy, seasonal decline is taking 
place in claims for unemployment 
compensation. New claims filed under 
State programs dropped to about 245,- 
000 in the week ended August 28, 
lowest since October, 1953. Insured 
unemployment in week ended August 
21 was nearly 200,000 below June. 








MINUS aks 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 











Grounds for optimism are greater be- 
cause favorable signs appear despite 
plant shutdowns for model changes 
in the auto» industry. Auto-industry 
demand for steel has contributed little 
to the rise in steel output. Unemploy- 
ment-compensation claims would have 
fallen more than the normal seasonal 





Production of Television Sets 




















THOUSAND SETS PER WEEK 
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amount, if auto shutdowns had not 
come earlier than usual. 

The television industry, for oné, has 
need of a larger work force. Produc- 
tion of TV sets, shown in the top 
chart, has soared in recent weeks. In- 
ventories are down. Now, retailers are 
ordering for Christmas. 

The stimulus of rising construction is 
to be present in 1955. 
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Home building, at a rate of 13.8 billions 
per year in August, was 15 per cent 
above August, 1953, and still going 
higher. Demand is fed by easy terms 
tor mortgage credit. Loans with no 
down payment at all made up 27 per 
cent of all new VA home loans in 
July, compared with 8.7 a year ago. 

Terms for FHA loans have been eased 
by the new Housing Act, both for 
home purchases and improvements. 
This will prolong the easy-credit stim- 
ulus. 

A lift to other kinds of construction 
usually follows a sharp rise in the 
rate of home building. New demand is 
created for shopping centers, schools, 
sewer and water works, electric-light 
and power services. 

Highway spending, at a rate of 3.5 bil- 
lions per year in August, may rise to 
4 billions in 1955. Federal aid to 
States for highway building has re- 
cently been increased. Toll roads are 
being built in larger number. 

School construction, estimated at 2.5 
billions this year, is also to go on ris- 
ing. Contract awards for schools have 
risen every month this year and are 
now at a record high. 

The bond market is to receive large 
new State issues in months ahead. 
These include 315 millions of the New 
York State Power Authority, 235 mil- 
lions of the California Toll Bridge Au- 
thority. Also due are 175 millions of 
Oklahoma toll-road bonds, and _toll- 
road issues of 140 millions for Kansas, 
100 for Florida. 

Buoyancy of construction has helped to 
stop the business decline. The fact 
that construction remains strong is one 
of the best signs for business recovery. 
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“Bigger Benefits 


FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


at Lower Cost! 
MONY MODULE ror smatter EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


MONY MODULE IS A COMPLETELY NEW “build-your- 
own, unit-by-unit”” plan which offers in one package 
various combinations of: 

- Retirement pension for the employee. 

- Death benefits for his dependents. 

Income to his widow to supplement Social Security. 


- Disability income for the employee. 


“Urbwn = 


Hospital and surgical benefits for the employee and 
his family. 


Until the invention of MONY MODULE, there was no com- 
prehensive employee benefit plan specially designed for 
small groups. Now the smaller business can meet the 
larger companies on their own ground—offer employee 





benefits even more attractive than those the competition offers, 
at a special low cost! 


Through MONY MODULE, it’s often possible to cover em- 
ployee groups of as few as 10 to 25 people, at a cost as low 
as 1‘, to 10% of pay roll, depending on the benefits to 
be provided. In some cases, part of this cost has been cov- 
ered by employee contributions. 


Electronic “‘Brain’’ Helps Make 
MONY MODULE Possible 


New electronic equipment handles the complex ‘‘paper- 
work”’ of this amazingly flexible plan so speedily and so 
efficiently that MONY can pass on the resulting savings 
and benefits of unit construction! 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES OF MONY MODULE 


1. Costs less! More benefits for less cost 
than other plans for small business firms! 


2. Covers older employees! Older em- 
ployees can be given adequate benefits : 
without undue initial heavy investment! 


3. Unit costs grow smaller as plan grows 
larger! Because of its unique structure, 
MONY MODULE can reduce the unit cost 
per person as the average size of the bene- 
fit per person and number of lives cov- 
ered increase. 





FLEXIBLE e ADAPTABLE e 


Send for full details—today! Mutual Of New York is 
the only life insurance company that offers this unique 
plan. Let a MONY representative show you why it is 
the most beneficial, most flexible, most inexpensive 
employee-benefit plan ever offered to smaller business 


firms. Just mail the coupon. 


Maowa 0. Ne. Yorx 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 


ECONOMICAL e 


EFFICIENT 
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Mutual Of New York, Dept. USN-2 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


I'd like to find out more about MONY MODULE 
—and what advantages it offers me and my 
employees. 





Company Name. 





‘Type of Business 
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My fiscal year ends wun. Oe Of Bane 
Address. 
City State 
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Charges Against McCarthy: 


SIX SENATORS 
TRY A “CENSURE” CASE 








Another hearing involving Senator Joseph 
McCarthy is under way in Washington. 

The Senate Select Committee, with Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins, Utah Republican, as chair- 
man, is examining evidence on charges that 
the Wisconsin Senator should be censured for 
his conduct. 


As the hearing began, Senator Arthur V. Watkins (Rep.), 
of Utah, Committee chairman, explained the background 
of Senate Resolution 301, authorizing the inquiry. Present 
were all of the three Republicans and three Democrats com- 
prising the special six-Senator Committee. What follows is 
from the official transcript: 








In beginning its duties, the Committee found few prec- 
edents to serve as a guide. It is true that there had been 
other censure resolutions before the Senate in the past, but 
the acts complained of were, for the most part, single occur- 
renées which happened in the presence of the Senate or one 
of its committees. Under such circumstances, prolonged in- 
vestigations and hearings were not necessary. 

It should be pointed out that the some forty-odd alleged 
instances of misconduct on the part of Senater McCarthy 
referred to this Committee are involved and complex, both 
with respect to matters of fact and law. With reference to 
the time element, the incidents are alleged to have happened 
within a period covering several years. In addition, three 
Senate committees already have held hearings on one or 
more phases of the alleged incidents of misconduct. Obvious- 
ly, with all this in mind, the Committee had good reason 
for concluding it faced an unprecedented situation which 
would require adoption of procedures, all within the au- 
thority granted it in the Senate order, that would enable it 
to perform the duties assigned within the limited time given 
by the Senate. 

The Committee interprets its duties, functions and re- 
sponsiblities under the Senate order to be as follows: 

1. To analyze the charges set forth in the amendments 
and to determine: 

(a) If there were duplications which could be eliminated: 

(b) If any of the charges were of such a nature that even 
if the allegations were established as factually true, yet there 
would be strong reasons for believing that they did not con- 
stitute a ground for censure. 

2. To thoroughly investigate all charges not eliminated 
under No. 1 in order to secure relevant and material facts 
concerning them and the names of witnesses or records 
which can establish the facts at the hearings to be held. 

o 


° 2 


3. To hold hearings where the Committee can present 


132 





Just what do the charges involve? Is this 
a judicial procedure or another legislative 
inquiry? What is the nature of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s defense? 

You get the answers to these and other 
questions in the following portions of the of- 
ficial record of the Watkins Committee. 


PRET A SSRN RODE IE ATES ROTTEN M NTS SN RT TEES 


witnesses and documentary evidence for the purpose of 
placing on record, for later use by the Senate, the evidence 
and other information gathered during the preliminary-in- 
vestigation period, and for the development of additional 
evidence and information as the hearings proceed. 

° ° ° 

4. When the hearings have closed, to prepare a report and 
submit it to the Senate. Under the order creating this Com- 
mittee, this must be done before the present Senate adjourns 
sine die. 

By way of comment, let me say that the inquiry we are 
engaged in is of a special character which differentiates it 
from the usual legislative inquiry. It involves the internal 
affairs of the Senate itself in the exercise of a high con- 
stitutional function. It is by nature a judicial or semijudicial 
function, and we shall attempt to conduct it as such... 

It has been said before, but it will do no harm to repeat, 
that the members of this Committee did not seek this appoint- 
ment... we realize we are human. We know, and the Ameri- 
can people know, that there has been a controversy raging 
over the country through a number of. years in connection 
with the activities of the Senator against whom the resolution 
is directed. Members of this Committee have been con- 
scious of that controversy; they have seen, heard and read 
of the activities, charges and countercharges, and being hu- 
man, they may have at times expressed their impressions 
with respect to events that were happening while they were 
happening. 

However, each of the Senators who make up this special 
Select Committee are mature men and with a wide back- 
ground of experience which should enable them to disregard 
any impressions or preconceived notions they may have had 
in the past respecting the controversies which have been 
going on in public for many years. 

We approach this matter as a duty imposed upon us and 
which we feel that we should do our very best to discharge 
in a proper manner. We realize the United States Senate, 
in a sense, is on trial, and we hope our conduct will be such 
as to maintain the American sense of fair play and the high 
traditions and dignity of the United States Senate under 
the authority given it by the Constitution. 

o a * 


This probably is an appropriate time to permit Senator 
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McCarthy to make an opening statement. However, before 
he makes it, I want to call attention to the fact that this 
morning we were given two copies of this statement and we 
have attempted, in the rather last-minute rush before com- 
ing in here, to go over it. 

The condition was made that it should be relevant and 
material .. . 

I want to say that we recognize that most of it is not ma- 
terial and relevant to the issues in this hearing as we under- 
stand them. However, we are not going to prevent Senator 
McCarthy from making that statement, and we will now 
permit him to proceed. 

Senator McCarthy: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins: And we want it understood that this is 
not a precedent to the reception of any matter in the way of 
testimony or evidence that is irrelevant, incompetent and 
immaterial. 

Senator McCarthy: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee: I have re- 
quested several minutes at the beginning of these proceed- 
ings to make a statement. I am grateful for permission to do 
so. This is a serious matter to me and, I think, to the country. 
It weighs heavily on me and I would like my own feelings 
known, in broad outline at least, before the Committee be- 
gins to consider the evidence. 

Several years ago, Mr. Chairman, I became convinced 
that this country and its institutions were in imminent peril 
of destruction by international Communism. I learned from 
dedicated Americans, theretofore closer to the situation than 
I, that the threat was not just from the outside, but that 
the agents of the Soviet Union were firmly entrenched in our 
midst; and in particular that their success in infiltrating 
our Government had given the Soviet Union access to our 
most important secrets as well as a powerful and deadly 
voice in determining our foreign policies. I became con- 
vinced that subversives in the American Government had 
played a large role in the long and tragic train of defeats 
that this country and the free world have suffered at the 
hands of the Soviet Union since our entrance into the Second 
World War. 

I was late, Mr. Chairman—we all were late, although I dare 
say some of us were earlier than others—in appreciating the 
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SENATOR McCARTHY (LEFT) AND THE WATKINS COMMITTEE (AT TABLE, BACKGROUND) 


immediacy and enormity of the danger. For it had been with 
us many, many years. 

Once the weaknesses of our security system had been 
brought home to me, I conceived it my duty to expend every 
effort of mind and body to fight subversion, to help clean 
traitors and potential traitors out of the Government. I con- 
ceived this to be my first duty to my constituents, and to my 
country. I still do, Mr. Chairman. 

I have carried on my part in the fight as best I know how. 

Let me say that I believe much progress has been made in 
the fight against subversion. Yet all the while, success has 
been in jeopardy; it is still in jeopardy. 

As I see it, the fight has been obstructed—often success- 
fully—by three groups: No. 1, by those against whom it is 
directed, the Communists and their sympathizers; No. 2, by 
those who do not sympathize with Communism but who 
deny that it presents a serious threat; and No. 3, by those 
who profess to appreciate the strength of the Communist 
fifth column but who balk at taking vigorous measures to 
stamp it out. 


WORSE THAN COMMUNISM? 


These three groups, Mr. Chairman, so differently moti- 
vated, have rallied around a common standard. They have 
shaken hands on the proposition that vigorous anti-Commu- 
nism somehow represents a greater danger to America than 
Communism itself. 

If, after all is said and done, this unholy alliance should 
have its way, then I -propose the premise that holds it to- 
gether—that vigorous anti-Communism is more dangerous 
than Communism—as a fitting epitaph on the grave of Ameri- 
can Civiliation. 

* & co 

As I say, I believe that the fight of the American people 
against Communist infiltration, while it is far from finished, 
has achieved much success. I believe that the record shows 
that I have played some small part in that achievement. I 
cannot help but be proud of this. 

But now it is urged that I be censured. 

I would be untruthful if I agreed that my accusers were 
not affected by ulterior, political considerations. I believe that 
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my accusers either entertain such motives themselves, or 
are unwitting victims of powerful pressure groups in the 
country who are best characterized as opponents of a vigor- 
ous fight against Communism. 

Be that as it may, this Committee has its duty. I recognize 
that duty. 

Four weeks ago I hoped that the Senate would consider 
and vote on the censure motion. The Senate decided instead 
to refer the charges to this Committee. While I preferred a 
vote then and there, perhaps this procedure is best after all. 
I do hope, however, that each of the charges made against 
me on the Senate floor will be either considered by the Com- 
mittee, or declared by it unworthy of consideration. 

° = ° 

Senator Watkins: Now we proceed to a consideration of 
the matters which the Committee deemed of first importance 
in connection with these hearings. Number one, “Incidents 
of contempt of the Senate or a senatorial committee.” 

I will ask our chief counsel, Mr. Chadwick [E. Wallace 
Chadwick], to read the specifications under that first category. 

Mr. Chadwick: Mr. Chairman, the matters of inquiry under 
the first item under Schedule I, are “Incidents of contempt 
of the Senate or a senatorial committee,” and reference is 
made therein to the amendment by Senator Fulbright, sub- 
paragraph (3), and quoting: 

“Although repeatedly invited to testify by a committee of 
this Senate headed by the Senator from Iowa [Senator Guy 
M. Gillette, Democrat], the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
denounced the Committee and contemptuously refused to 
comply with its request.” 

o o o 

Senator Watkins: That concludes the specification with 
respect to this particular category, No. I, list of incidents. 

Now, the chair will state at this point that the Committee 
understands that charge to refer to the actions of Senator 
McCarthy with respect to requests of the Committee to ap- 
pear before it. It does not construe it in any way as involving 
the truth or falsity of the matters which the Committee, pre- 
sided over by Senator Gillette, later by. Senator Hennings or 
by Senator Hayden—I mean the Subcommittee—it does not 
involve any of those charges, whether they were true 
or false. 

The matter goes directly to the conduct of the Senator from 
Wisconsin with respect to the answer to the summonings and 
the requests of that Committee to appear before it. 

Mr. Williams? 


A MOTION TO DISMISS 


Mr. Williams: [Edward Bennett Williams, counsel to 
Senator McCarthy]: Mr. Chairman, if I may, I should like 
to be heard by the Committee at this time on a motion to 
dismiss that charge on the ground that it is legally insufficient 
on its face as a predicate for the censure of Senator McCarthy. 

Now, I should like to predicate my motion upon two basic 
constitutional and legal principles, and call the precedents 
incident thereto to the attention of the Senate Committee 
at this time. 

I ask for leave to make this motion now because I have 
not had opportunity heretofore to make it. This is the first 
occasion upon which I could present this legal matter to the 
Committee, and I shall do it with the utmost dispatch, if I 
am granted permission to make the motion at this time. 

Senator Watkins: If you will state them briefly. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Watkins: I will say in the beginning, Mr. Williams, 
that the Committee had to pass on those matters earlier, and 
the reason they are presented here is because we have de- 
termined that question. However, we will hear from you. 
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Mr. Williams: I believe, sir, that there are overriding con- 
siderations of a constitutional level that are more important 
than any of the individuals or issues involved in this hearing, 
and I will try to be as brief as possible, sir, in the interests 
and economy of time in presenting our position on it, but | 
ask you to bear with me while I do call the attention of the 
Committee to the outstanding precedents in this matter. 

Senator Watkins: You may proceed with the oral state- 
ment. However, if you wish to file a brief on that matter, the 
Committee would consider it that way, because it wants to 
move ahead with its testimony. 

Mr. Williams: I shall file a briet, too, Mr. Chairman, for 
the use of the Committee, but the statement that I should 
like to make at this time is an oral statement on this subject. 

Senator Watkins: You may proceed. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, I believe that the charges contained in the first cate- 
gory and classification of charges as presented by _ this 
Committee on Aug. 24, 1954, for two clear reasons, fail to 
present a basis upon which a resolution of censure can be 
predicated in the Senate of the United States. One of these 
reasons, if the Committee please, is an overriding constitu- 
tional reason, a reason that has been supported by the judicial 
and senatorial precedent since the beginning of our country, 
unbroken in tradition. 


DEFENSE ‘‘SQUARELY ON MERITS’ 


It is a constitutional argument predicated upon the law, 
sirs, and I might say to you that Senator McCarthy, who is 
my client in these proceedings, has evidenced a desire to 
me not to pitch his defense on this predicate because he 
wants to meet this charge squarely on the merits, and we 
‘do intend to meet it squarely on the merits. But I have 
convinced him that I should be derelict in my duty as 
counsel before this Committee if I did not call to the at- 
tention of this Committee every precedent that has taken 
place on this subject since the beginning of the Senate, the 
first precedent going back.to 1792. 

And so I say, by way of recap, that our position is two- 
pronged, and I should like to address myself first to the 
proposition that this charge is insufficient on its face legally 
and precedentially, by virtue of the interpretation of the 
Constitution by the Senate of the United States, and then | 
should like to go to the very merits of the charge as evidenced 
by the charge itself, and I shall not depart from the record, 
because as a lawyer that I am confined to the record on a 
motion to dismiss at the outset of these hearings. 

The fundamental proposition to which I should like to 
address myself first, and which I believe is of overriding and 
transcendental importance to this Committee, is this: Never 
in the history of the Senate, never in the history of the United 
States judicial system, has there been a censure imposed 
upon a member of Congress for conduct antedating the in- 
ception of the Congress which is hearing the censure charges. 
And this is for a very fundamental constitutional and legal 
reason. 

The predicate for censure stems from Article 1, Section 5 
of the Constitution, which says that each house may punish 
its members for disorderly behavior. 

The purpose of that, as we read our constitutional history, 
was so that each Congress could preserve its legislative 
processes free from corruption and disorder. It ‘was not to 
provide a basis for one Congress to review the conduct of 
an individual throughout some other Congress that antedated 
it and perhaps motivated, sometimes, by partisan and _politi- 
cal considerations, impose upon him a censure. And this was 
considered from our earliest times. 

Three times, gentlemen of this Committee, three times 
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the Supreme Court of the United States has said in unequi- 
vocable, clear and unambiguous language, that the power 
of Congress to punish for contempt, which is the charge 
that we are considering here this morning, is a power that 
dies with the Congress wherein the contempt was allegedly 
comnnitted. 

It enunciated this basic proposition of law in the case of 
Anderson v. Dunn, 6 Wheat. 204. It enunciated it again in 
Jurney v. MacCracken, 294 U.S. 125; and it enunciated it 
a third time in United States v. Bryan, 339 U.S. 323, so re- 
cently as within the last five or six years. 

Not only have we had an unbroken line of judicial prece- 
dent upon this subject, but the Senate itself and the House 
of Representatives itself have from time to time carefully 
weighed and evaluated this proposition. And I feel that it 
would be helpful to this Committee—and I conceive that to 
be at least half of my function in this case—I feel that it 
would be helpful to this Committee if I made a very cursory 
run-down—and I promise to be brief—as brief as the exigencies 
of the circumstances permit—to call these precedents to the 
Committee’s attention. 

Senator Watkins: We suggest that you do that in a brief. 

This matter has been considered by the Committee and it 
has had to do that in selecting the charges to be heard. And 
if you will submit that in a brief—we have precedents—we 
do not care to go into a long legal argument—if you make the 
argument we probably ought to have developed what we 
have in the legal setup—we have obtained that in our re- 
search—and when you get through with that probably the 
whole day would be consumed—that can all be taken care 
of in a brief that can be submitted by you in giving us the 
precedents. 


“WE DO NOT AGREE” 


Our counsel and others have also run down the precedents. 
We do not agree with you. And that is obvious of we would 
not have the charges before us at this time. 

Mr. Williams: I think that is all the more reason— 

Senator Watkins: You can submit your brief—we will per- 
mit you to submit a brief on that point. 

Mr. Williams: May I say this, Mr. Chairman: When you 
say to me, sir, that the Committee does not agree with me 
it demonstrates to me all the more reason for permitting 
me to make an oral argument on this subject, because if 
the Committee has a predilection and predisposition on this 
legal matter as we begin the hearings, then certainly I 
should be afforded as counsel for Senator McCarthy at least 
a hearing on these propositions of law. 

Senator Watkins: You are not being denied that hearing 
—you can file your briefs and that will be considered by the 
Committee. 

We necessarily, in this board of inquiry, which is not 
exactly a court trial—it is in the nature of a judicial proceed- 
ing—had to make some preliminary determinations or we 
could not move forward at all. 

You can submit that brief and we will reserve the ques- 
tion, but we would like to go on with the proceedings, if 
permitted. You can state the general grounds of your ob- 
jection, and I think that any court would permit you to do 
that, but I think any court would also require you, if it 
deemed it necessary, to submit a brief on that point. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I shall abide, of course, by 
your decision this morning and throughout this hearing so 
long as I am counsel, but I would like to say to you, sir, that 
I feel that this is the heart of our defense. On this first charge, 
I do intend to submit written argument, but I should like to 
ask the Committee if I may have just one half hour to present 
our views on this matter which I regard as the heart of our 
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defense. And I understood as I entered this case that it was 
to be judicial in nature. I understood from my reading of the 
precedents that a proceeding of this kind is judicial in nature 
and that all of the rights that adhere to any accused in any 
tribunal are to adhere to the Senator who is before you 
today. 

And I must, at the risk of being derelict in my duty, ask 
once again for the right to present orally this position which 
I believe to be so important, and which I believe cannot ade- 
quately be presented in a written brief. 

Senator Watkins: You are not being denied any of your 
rights. I think the chair is acquainted with court procedure 
and rights that may be permitted. And I know when counsel 
can submit briefs, when the court is in doubt or wishes to 
have the matter further heard. 

We are willing to consider the matter at length when you 
have filed your briefs, but we have made the ruling and we 
will now proceed with the testimony. 

Now, Mr. Chadwick, have you checked the Senate records 
with reference to the charges, the specifications under inci- 
dent listed as No. 1? 

Mr. Chadwick: I have, sir. 

Senator Watkins: Did you make an investigation apper- 
taining to all of the documents that may have a bearing on 
that matter? 

Mr. Chadwick: I understood that it was a part of my duties 
to find not only matters which might be affirmative in sup- 
port of the resolution, but also any matter which might be in 
fairness reflected in these hearings for the benefit of Senator 
McCarthy, and I did my best. 


At this point the Committee counsel, Mr. Chadwick, read 
into the record a copy of Senate Resolution 187, introduced 
in the 82d Congress on Aug. 6, 1951. This resolution pro- 
posed that the Senate’s Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections be directed to investigate the participation of 
Senator McCarthy in the 1950 campaign of Senator John M. 
Butler of Maryland. 

Mr. Chadwick also read into the record a number of 
letters and other documents from the files of the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. These documents were 
introduced as evidence bearing on Senator McCarthy’s re- 
lations with the Subcommittee. They included a number of 
letters exchanged by Senator McCarthy and various mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, in 1951 and 1952. The following 
discussion then occurred. 

Senator Johnson [Senator Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), of 
Colorado, a member of the Committee]: Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday evening Senator McCarthy and his attorney, Mr. 
Williams, called the attention of this Committee to a pub- 
lished article in the Denver Post on March 12, 1954, in which 
an interview by telephone with me was stated, or was used. 
And I desire to make a brief statement with respect to that 
publication. 

Senator Watkins: You may proceed, Senator. 


“| DID NOT SAY—" 


Senator Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I did not say on March 12, 
or at any other time, that I personally loathed Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. In response to a telephone call from Denver, | 
agreed that some of my Democratic colleagues did not like 
Senator McCarthy. My March 12th statement, as published, 
did not say that I personally loathed Senator McCarthy. The 
Flanders speech on the Senate floor, which was the fore- 
runner of my March 12th statement, pertained to the question 
whether or not Senator McCarthy be removed from the 
chairmanship of a Senate committee. 

My position then and now is that that matter should be 
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decided by the majority party in charge of the organization 
of the Senate and that it was not the business of the Senate 
Democratic Party at all. I have full faith in my ability to 
weigh the chargés which have been made against Senator 
McCarthy, together with whatever evidence may be pre- 
sented, without prejudice. 

Senator Watkins: Thank you, Senator. 

oe ~ 2D 

Mr. Williams: . . . I would like also to say at this time, if I 
may, sir, that the record might be straight in open hearings, I 
think it should be stated at this time that at no time has 
either Senator McCarthy or myself challenged Senator John- 
son’s qualifications to sit on this Committee. 

What we did was to call to the attention of the Committee 
a matter that was called to our attention exactly five minutes 
before we brought it to the Committee. I felt that as counsel 
to Senator McCarthy, and as counsel serving before this 
Committee, I should be derelict in my duty if I did not 
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bring to the attention of the Committee something upon 
which the Committee might want to take action. 

Now, I do not know whether the chair desires to have read 
into the record what I called to the attention of the Com- 
mittee or not. It seems to me it would be appropriate to 
have it there so that Senator Johnson’s remarks might be 
viewed in proper context. 

What I did call— 

Senator Watkins: I do not think it is necessary to this 
hearing. Nobody has challenged Senator Johnson. He was 
appointed by the Senate, and this Committee has no authority 
to remove him or even to accept a resignation of his from the 
Committee. 

Since that is the record, why is it necessary to clutter it up 


with a lot of extraneous matter? I rule that we will not follow © 


that suggestion. 

Mr. Williams: The only thing we had hoped for, Mr. 
Chairman, was this: At least-maybe I am in error—but I 
was led to believe as I left the executive session last night— 
I do not know whether Senator McCarthy shares my under- 
standing or not—but I was led to believe that Senator John- 
son was going to call the editor who by-lined this story, and 
either confirm or deny the reported contents thereof. 
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Senator Watkins: If it is immaterial to this hearing, what 
difference does it make whether he called him or did not 
call him? I do not think it makes any difference whatsoever. 
We are not trying Senator Johnson; no accusations have 
been made against him, no challenge has been made as to 
him. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I have desisted from 
making any. comments, so far, and I would like to ask a 
question, if I may. 


“LET US GET THIS CLEAR’ 


Senator Watkins: Just a moment, Senator. Let us get this 
clear: I think the fair interpretation of the rule is that when 
your counsel speaks on a matter that precludes you from 
addressing the chair of the Committee on the same matter. 
If you want to take it over yourself, why then, you start it, 
and then we will let you finish it. But we are not going to 
permit both of you to argue this matter. 

Senator McCarthy: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, just one 
minute. 

Mr. Williams . . . I had come away from the hearing yester- 
day, feeling that we were going to get a statement from Sen- 
ator Johnson either affirming or denying the story which is 
reported in the March 12th Denver Post. Now, I was not idly 
curious on that subject, Senator. I felt that I needed that in- 
formation in order to intelligently advise Senator McCarthy 
as to what position he should take with respect to this 
matter. 

Senator Watkins: I would say to you, Mr. Williams, that 
Senator Johnson, if he was able to make that telephone com- 
munication, will tell you privately what was the result of the 
conversation. But I cannot see why it has anything to do 
with this matter. There is no challenge. We have not any 
authority over Senator Johnson. 

Mr. Williams: I do not have information enough at this 
time, Mr. Chairman, to make a challenge. I do not know 
whether I should advise Senator McCarthy to make a chal. 
lenge or not, because I do not know yet whether or not the 
reported statements in the Denver Post are true or are un- 
true, and I have relied upon the representations made in ex- 
ecutive session as to the source for my information on that 
subject today. 

Senator Watkins: I would say that the chair has already 
ruled on this matter that it has nothing to do with the Com- 
mittee. We have no authority to change the personnel. We 
could not—it is not material to our investigation. 

The personnel have been selected; members of this Com- 
mittee have been selected by the Senate itself, and _ this 
Committee certainly has no authority under the order set up 
under the Resolution 301 to remove any of its members, to 
consider any challenge to its membership. 

Mr. Williams: So that I might understand the ruling of the 
chair, it is that we are not entitled to the information as to 
the truth or falsity of the statements of March 12th? 

Senator Watkins: I say you are entitled to it if you wish to 
get it from Senator Johnson, but I say that it is not material 
to this hearing and for that reason I am not going to permit, 
or should not permit colloquy to go on back and forth. 

Senator Johnson has made his statement, and that is it, 
and you have made your statement. 

Senator Case: Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Watkins: Senator Case. 

Senator Case: It occurs to me that all of this discussion is 
immaterial to the purposes of the inquiry, for the record of 
this inquiry. 

Senator Carlson [Senator Frank Carlson (Rep.), of Kansas, 
a member of the Committee]: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be in a position— 
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Senator Watkins: Senator Carlson. 
Senator Carlson: I confirm Senator Case’s remarks, so far 
as this particular record is concerned. 


“ARE WE ENTITLED TO KNOW?” 


Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one 
question. Are we entitled to know whether or not the quo- 
tations of March 12th are correct or incorrect? 

I would like to know whether the Denver Post— 

Senator Watkins: You may get it, Senator, and I am going 
to rule on this, and I have already ruled, you may get that 
some other place. But this Committee has no jurisdiction over 
those matters whatsoever. This Committee was appointed by 
the Senate; the only condition laid down was that there 
would be three Democrats and three Republicans, and here 
we are, three Republicans and three Democrats, and this 
Committee is not going to take on the job of the Senate and 
going to decide whether this Committee is a proper Com- 
mittee or not. This Committee is— 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Watkins: Just a moment, Senator. You have filed 
no challenge; and, in the first place, I believe it is improper 
for you to do so, because we have not any jurisdiction. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I should be entitled to 
know whether or not— 

Senator Watkins: The Senator is out of order. 

Senator McCarthy: Can’t I get Mr. Johnson to tell me— 

Senator Watkins: The Senator is out of order. 

Senator McCarthy: —whether it is true or false? 

Senator Watkins: The Senator is out of order. You can go 
to the Senator and question and find out. That is not for this 
Committee to consider. We are not going to be interrupted 
by these diversions and side lines. We are going straight 
down the line. 

¢ ° ° 

The Senate has to act as a body, in the final stages of any 
proceeding or series of proceedings which have to do with 
the discipline or the punishment of any of its members for 
misconduct. 

No matter what position a Senator may have taken with 
respect to any of these matters of expulsion, rejection or 
discipline, he is entitled to vote on that matter. No one can 
disqualify him. Even if all the Senators had taken a strong 
position, saying with reference to Senator X—let us make 
it impersonal—if all of them said that Senator X was a dis- 
grace to the Senate, that he had done things which were 
improper, and he ought to be disciplined, Senator X could 
not successfully challenge any one of those Senators from 
sitting and acting on his case. If he could, if he could dis- 
qualify him for that reason, then there would be no action 
by the Senate, because all of them except the Senator him- 
self would be disqualified. 

° ° co 

Now, Mr. Chadwick, have you proceeded to examine the 
Congressional Record with reference to further matters per- 
taining to the subject or the incident referred to in category I? 

Mr. Chadwick: We have, sir, and I request the committee 
to take judicial notice of the Congressional Record, Senate, 
§-2-54, page 12,318, with the following quotations: 

“Mr. Hennings: He was invited five times, but did 
not appear before the Subcommittee upon any occasion 
except one, and that was in order to testify with respect 
to a resolution which the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
himself had introduced in order to investigate another 
Senator, former Senator Benton of Connecticut.” 

That is evidence that Senator McCarthy had not appeared 
in reply to the invitations which have been read. 

Similarly, I asked the Committee— 
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Senator Watkins: You may proceed to read— 

Mr. Chadwick: To read from the Congressional Record? 

Senator Watkins: We will take judicial notice of the 
Congressional Record of the quotations you have read. Give 
the date and the page. 

Mr. Chadwick: From the Congressional Record of the 
Senate, 8/2/54, at page 12,331. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I do not want my silence 
on this to be construed as an acquiescence to the general 
principle that excerpts can be taken from the record of Con- 
gress, statements made on the floor of the Senate by any other 
Senator, and introduced in this record as competent evidence; 
we have not objected to the particular statement involved 
because we feel that it is not prejudicial in any way. 

But I do not want my silence to be construed as an 
acquiescence of the evidentiary principle. 

Senator Watkins: You may proceed. 

Mr. Chadwick: In the interests of fairness— 
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Senator Watkins: Have you given the date and page? 

Mr. Chadwick: I did, sir: 

I desire to say this [indicating] is read on our part in the 
interest of fairness and accuracy for the purpose of putting 
into the record Senator McCarthy’s statement on the subject 
of the Lustron matter, lest it appear or be thought that he 
made no reply to the matter in any particular. 

Senator Watkins: You may read it. 

Mr. Chadwick (reading) : 

“Mr. McCarthy: So many misstatements have been made 
about the Lustron matter. . . 

“I had been writing, and I wrote, the Housing Act of 
1948. I took up with the special House Committee the 
question on whether we should do something to try to 
bring to the attention of the young veterans the various 
aids which Congress had provided for them. The Commit- 
tee did not manifest any enthusiasm in response to my 
suggestion. 

“I then wrote, with the aid of some very able Washing- 
ton newsmen, what I thought was a complete, thorough 
dissertation on what aids were available and how they 
could be obtained. 


“Incidentally, I offered it to some of the magazines which 
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today are screaming about this matter. I offered it to them 

free of charge if they would publish it. But they did not. 

I received offers from various corporations in the housing 

business, who wanted to publish it. Lustron made what I 

thought was the best offer at the time. Of course, later on 

Lustron went bankrupt. The Lustron offer was 10 cents 

a copy for the first 100,000 copies, and 5 cents a copy for 

each succeeding copy. The testimony of the head of Lus- 

tron Corporation, when he appeared before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, was, as I recall, that that was 
one of the few projects upon which they made money. 

They lost money and went bankrupt on the others. But 

they made some money on that, at the rate of 10 cents 

a copy. 

“I may say that if I were embarrassed at all regarding 
the Lustron deal, it would be because my efforts were 
worth only 10 cents a copy.” 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the matters to which I and 
the staff presently desire to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee on point No. 1 of the matters which came under the 
notice which you gave. 

With your consent, my associates will proceed with the 
presentation of the matters under point No. 4. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins: Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams: Before we leave category No. 1 of the 
charges I would like to call certain facts to the attention of 
the Committee which I think cast grave doubt on the rele- 
vancy, materiality of all of this evidence .. . 


A MOTION “NEVER PASSED” 


The Benton resolution, which was Resolution No. 187, in- 
troduced in the 82d Congress, calls, as I understand it, for an 
investigation of Senator McCarthy looking towards his ex- 
pulsion from the Senate. 

The significant thing about that resolution is that it was 
never passed by the Senate . . . It was simply referred to 
the Rules Committee, and the Rules Committee in turn re- 
ferred it to the Subcommittee of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. That is significant. 

The second significant thing about this resolution which 
in my opinion invalidates the whole proceeding pursuant 
thereto is this: That nowhere contained in that purported 
resolution, which was never acted upon by the United States 
Senate, but which nevertheless calls for a hearing looking 
towards the expulsion of a Senator in an unprecedented 
form—that resolution contained no allegations, no charges, 
no averments of any kind against Senator McCarthy as it was 
in its original form. 


* * = 
I want to point out that from the very record that has been 
introduced in this proceeding . . . it is evident, number one, 


that there was no authority from the Senate for the conduct 
of the hearings at the start. 

Number two, there was no specification of charges. 

Number three, there was a denial of the right to cross- 
examine by the Gillette Committee, so that the Committee 
was operating in am unprecedented manner that flaunted 
every case that ever had been decided by the United States 
Senate from 1792. 

Furthermore, the resolution clearly, unequivocally and un- 
mistakably states that they are authorized only to expend 
funds to investigate Senator McCarthy from the date of his 
election. And yet the report [of the Subcommittee], the so- 
called Hennings, Hendrickson and Hayden Report, shows, 
from even a cursory reading, that the Committee was con- 
cerned with things far, far outside the scope of its resolution, 
so that if the statement were made that that Committee was 
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acting in an unauthorized way and that it was expending 
funds of taxpayers in an unauthorized fashion, that statement, 
by the very record that is before us, was true, and true in all 
respects. 

Senator Watkins: Just a moment, Mr Williams. 

I do not mind giving you the time to make the statement, 
but we are not trying over again the matters that were set 
forth in the so-called Hayden Report and S. R. 187. I stated 
at the outset that we were not concerned with whether those 
charges contained in that resolution were true or false. The 
matter we were conducting our investigation on is the charge 
of contempt with respect to the Senate Committee, whether 
it made any report or not or whether the Senate had done 
anything about it. 

But I call your attention also—if I can comment on that 
while you are at it—the Senate did pass without a dissenting 
vote, on April 8, 1952, $.R. 300, which in effect, as we 
construe it, confirmed and approved the activities of the 
Committee to that point, and also confirmed the juris- 
diction. 

oO 2 ° 

Mr. Williams: The sole purpose of my remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man, was to call the Committee’s attention to all of this 
evidence, because I feel, whether or not the Committee was 
operating validly or invalidly, within or without the scope 
of its authority, has a great deal to do with the relevancy 
and germaneness of what has been offered heretofore, and 
my only purpose in calling these facts to the attention of the 
Committee in this way was to show as best I could in a 
very cursory way the fact that this whole proceeding was 
invalid, sir, because it contravened all the precedents of 
the Senate. 

oO . o 

Senator Watkins: Well, that may be one of the matters 
the Senate will want to consider, but of course we have the 
record. Whether it finally shows actions constituting con- 
tempt in other matters that are being charged or not, that is 
one of those things we will bring to the attention of the 
Senate, and we bring in that testimony because this is the 
means the Senate adopted for getting all the information 
so that it can decide that very question. 


FOR THE RECORD 


Now I call your attention—so that the record-will be com- 
plete on this matter, not necessarily because it is needed but 
I think it ought to be referred to—to this; the last part of the 
so-called Benton Resolution, S. Res. 187, has this to say, 
and I start on line 4 on page 4 of the print that was before 
the Congress: 

“—and to make such further investigation with respect 
to the participation of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy in the 
1950 senatorial campaign of Senator John Marshall But- 
ler, and such investigation with respect to his other acts 
since his election to the Senate, as may be appropriate 
to enable such Committee to determine whether or not 
it should initiate action with a view toward expulsion 
from the United States Senate of the said Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy.” 

Now that is rather a blanket charge to make some investi- 
gations to say whether or not there should be charges filed. 
That is a far-different matter than what you have been talk- 
ing about. 

And may I say that no matter how weak the case may 
have been—and I am not saying it was because I am not 
passing judgment on that-—still the fact that a Senate Com- 
mittee was considering, and through a series of letters and 
telegrams was attempting, to get Senator McCarthy there, 
and through a series of answers and letters to that Committee 
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he said some things with respect to the Committee, whether 
they were right or wrong in what they were actually doing, 
which the Senate has felt of sufficient importance to refer to 
us to investigate at least. 


“STRETCHING” A CHARGE? 


Mr. Williams: I want to say, sir, that that blanket charge 
doesn't stretch so far as to cover 1944. though. Blanket as 
it is, it goes only back to 1947. 

Senator Watkins: Well, we are not considering the matters 
in that at all. We are only considering the conduct, and that 
is the ground of the charge, his conduct with respect to a 
duly constituted committee. 

Whether they had a faulty resolution, whether they had 
one that didn’t say anything much at all, or not, so far as I 
can see now is wholly immaterial. 

What is material is his conduct with respect to that Com- 
mittee and its activities. 

Senator Case [Senator Francis Case (Rep.), of South Dako- 


position that the acts or attitude of Senator McCarthy towards 
the Hennings Committee, if contemptuous in nature, were 
not actually in contempt, because his Committee was pursuing 
a course of inquiry which was outside the scope or authority 
of his Committee? 

Mr. Williams: It is my position, sir, that you cannot be 
in contempt of a body, be it judicial or legislative, which is 
acting without authority, and it is my position that when this 
particular body undertook to do something which nobody 
authorized it to do, not even the one man who proposed the 
investigation authorized it to do, nor tried to authorize it 
to do, it became a body which was acting in an unauthorized, 
illegal manner, and that, therefore, it is impossible that 
anyone could be contumacious in relationship to it in the 
legal sense. 

Now, | want to say this to the Senator, in final answer to 
your question: It is significant, sir, that while this Commit- 
tee said clearly in its report that it had the right to sub- 
poena Senator McCarthy, and that he was subject to the 
mandate of a subpoena, it, for reasons satistactory to itself 
but never explainea to others, did not see fit to subpoena 
him; it simply invited him. 

Now, when you take Senator McCarthy’s declination ot 
the invitation to that Committee, against the backdrop ot 
the performance of the Committee, I think we begin to see 
this case in proper perspective, because it is our position 
that the Committee was unauthorized in its scope of opera- 
tions, that it was deporting itself in a manner which was at 
war with all the precedents of the Senate by not taking testi- 
mony under oath on the charges or on any matters, but 
rather by taking hearsay, unsworn reports of staff investi- 
gators, and including them in a document which purports 
to be findings of facts in a judicial proceeding. 

° ° o 

Senator Watkins: | think you gentlemen wil] find as you 
investigate the records of the Senate that the Senate fixes 
its own rules from time to time, and they are not always 
the same. At least, that is what I have found in my in- 
vestigations. 


“PLOWING IN VIRGIN SOIL” 


And in the particular inquiry we are in now, I think we 
are plowing in, many parts of it, virgin soil. 

You may proceed with the presentation of evidence. 

Mr. Chadwick: In the fourth— 

Senator Watkins: In the fourth category. 

Mr. Chadwick: Mr. de Furia [Guy de Furia, associate 
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counsel of the Committee], with your permission, will take 
that. 

Senator Watkins: I may say also that, in the fourth cate- 
gory, some of the material that has been presented heretofore 
will be considered by the Committee as having some bearing 
on the fourth charge. 

Mr. de Furia, proceed. 

Mr. de Furia: Mr. Chairman, we call to the attention of the 
Committee the two specifications, being, one, the amend- 
ment offered by Senator Flanders to Senate Resolution 301, 
reading as follows: 

“He has ridiculed his colleagues in the Senate, de- 
faming them publicly and in vulgar and base language 
(regarding Senator Hendrickson—‘a living miracle with- 
out brains or guts;’ on Flanders—‘senile—I think they 
should get a man with a net and take him to a good, 
quiet place.’),” 
and also the specification based upon the amendment pro- 

posed by Senator Morse reading as follows: 

“(b) unfairly accused his fellow Senators Gillette, 
Monroney, Hendrickson, Hayden, and Hennings of 
improper conduct in carrying out their duties as Sen- 
ators.” 

Mr. Chairman, this part of the presentation will be brief. 
We would like to read into the record certain documentary 
matters and then call two witnesses, sir, whose testimony 
will be relatively brief. 

Senator Watkins: You may proceed. 

oO ° oO 

Mr. de Furia: In connection with the specification of 
Senator Morse, we call the attention of the Committee to the 
letters already admitted in evidence from Senator McCarthy, 
being a letter from Senator McCarthy to Senator Gillette, 
Exhibit No. 6, Dec. 6, 1951; a letter from Senator McCarthy 
to Senator Gillette, Dec. 10, 1952, Exhibit No. 10; a letter 
from Senator McCarthy to Senator Hayden, March 21, 1952, 
being Exhibit No. 13; letter from Senator McCarthy to Sena- 
tor Gillette, May 8, 1952, being Exhibit No. 18; letter from 
Senator McCarthy to Senator Gillette, May 11, 1952, being 
Exhibit No. 21; those exhibit numbers of course referring to 
the appropriate exhibit number in the HHH [Hayden- 
Hennings-Hendrickson] Report. 

° ® * 


McCARTHY ON FLANDERS 


Mr. Chairman, | ask that there be read into evidence that 
portion of the testimony in the Army-McCarthy hearing, 
Volume 25 of the transcript on June 2, 1954, before the 
Special Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations, page 4,782, reading as follows: 

“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Flanders in this statement 
attempts to raise the question of religious racial bigotry. I 
think it is a vicious thing. 1 read his speech. I don’t be- 
lieve he wrote it himself. I think the kindest thing you 
can say about Ralph is that this may be the result of senil- 
ity. He tries to inject religious racial bigotry into this fight 
to expose Communists.” 

We desire to read into the record, Mr. Chairman, another 
portion of the same testimony from the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, being Volume 24 of June 1, 1954, page 4,546, 
reading as follows: 

“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, this is a state- 
ment by the Senator from Vermont in the nature of a 
question. I have been very patient with the Senator from 
Vermont as he has engaged in his diatribes over the 
past number of weeks. I have felt that he is a nice, kind 
old gentleman. I wondered whether this has been a result 
of senili:y or viciousness.” 
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Mr. Chairman, we desire to read into the record another 
part of the same testimony, being Volume 32, June 11, 1954, 
page 6,321, reading as follows: 

“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, may I say that I 
have no feud with Mr. Flanders. I have said that I 
thought it was not the result of viciousness but perhaps 
senility that he is making these unfounded attacks. I 
feel, Mr. Chairman, however, that where any Senator 
has information of value to this Committee, that then he 
should be willing to come before this Committee and 
take the oath and be cross-examined. However, as the 
chair says, I am merely a witness here. The chair is 
running the Committee, so I will abide by any decision 
made by the chair obviously.” 


Two reporters for the Associated Press in Washington were 
called to the witness stand. 

Bernard L. Livingstone testified that on June 11, 1954, 
Senator McCarthy included in comment on a speech by 
Senator Flanders this remark: “I think they should get a man 
with a net and take him to a good, quiet place.’ Senator 
McCarthy’s counsel identified the speech as one in which 
Senator Flanders drew a parallel between Senator McCarthy 
and Hitler. 

Joseph W. Hall, Jr., testified that on Jan. 2, 1953, Senator 
McCarthy included in comment on a subcommittee report 
this remark: “As far as Hendrickson [Senator R. Hendrickson] 
is concerned, | frankly bear him no ill will. Suffice it to 
say that he is a living miracle in that he is without question 
the only man in the world who has lived so long with neither 
brains nor guts.” 

The Committee counsel next turned to “‘Point No. 5” in 
the list of charges against Senator McCarthy. Under this 
heading, Mr. Chadwick read into the record the charges 
that Senator McCarthy impugned the loyalty and char- 
acter of Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker, during the latter's 
appearance before the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations of the Senate Committee on Government Operations, 
on Feb. 18, 1954. 

As evidence bearing on this charge, Mr. Chadwick then 
read testimony from the February 18 hearing. 


GENERAL ZWICKER’S TESTIMONY 


Mr. Chadwick: I now begin the reading of the transcript 
P [from testimony of General Zwicker before the 
McCarthy Committee]. 

. 2 o 

“Mr. Cohn: General, to see if we can save a little time 
here, isn’t the situation this—by the way, you have been 
commanding officer at Kilmer since when? 

“General Zwicker: Since the middle of July last year. 

“Mr. Cohn: Has the Peress case come to your attention 
since that time? I am not asking questions about it. 

“General Zwicker: Yes. 

— = a 

“The Chairman [Senator McCarthy]: Well, you know 
that somebody has kept this man on, knowing he was a 
Communist, do you not? 

“General Zwicker: No, sir. 

“The Chairman: You know that somebody has kept him 
on knowing that he has refused to tell whether he was a 
Communist, do you not? 

“General Zwicker: I am afraid that would come under 
the category of the executive order, Mr. Chairman. 

“The Chairman: What? 

“General Zwicker: I am afraid an answer to that question 
would come under the category of the presidential execu- 
tive order. 
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“The Chairman: You will be ordered to answer the ques- 
tion. 

“General Zwicker: Would you repeat the question, 
please? 

“Mr. Cohn: Read it to the General. 

“(The question referred to was read by the reporter.) 

“General Zwicker: I respectfully decline to answer, Mr. 
Chairman, on the grounds of the directive, presidential di- 
rective, which, in my interpretation, will not permit me to 
answer that question. 

“The Chairman: Let the record show he was ordered”— 

followed by stars to show the sentence was not completed. 
oO oO * 

“The Chairman: Then, General, you knew, did you not, 
that he appeared before the Committee and refused, on 
the grounds of the Fifth Amendment, to tell about all of 
his Communist activities? You knew that, didn’t you? 

“General Zwicker: I knew everything that was in the 
press. 


ON BEING “COY” 


“The Chairman: Don’t be coy with me, General. 

“General Zwicker: I am not being coy, sir. 

“The Chairman: Did you have that general picture? 

“General Zwicker: I believe I remember reading in the 
paper that he had taken refuge in the Fifth Amendment 
to avoid answering questions before the Committee. 

“The Chairman: About Communism? 

“General Zwicker: I am not too certain about that. 

“The Chairman: Do you mean that you did not have 
enough interest in the case, General, the case of this major 
who was in your command, to get some idea of what ques- 
tions he had refused to answer? Is that correct? 

“General Zwicker: I think that is not putting it quite 
right, Mr. Chairman. 

“The Chairman: You put it right, then. 

“General Zwicker: I have great interest in all of the 
officers of my command, with whatever they do. 

“The Chairman: Let’s stick to Fifth Amendment Com- 
munists, now. Let’s stick to him. You told us you read the 
press releases. 

“General Zwicker: I did. 

“The Chairman: But now you indicate that you did not 
know that he refused to tell about his Communist activities. 
Is that correct? 

“General Zwicker: I know that he refused to answer 
questions for the Committee. 

“The Chairman: Did you know that he refused to an- 
swer questions about his Communist activities? 

“General Zwicker: Specifically, I don’t believe so. 

“The Chairman: Did you have any idea? 

“General Zwicker: Of course I had an idea. 

“The Chairman: What do you think he was called down 
here for? 

“General Zwicker: For that specific purpose. 

“The Chairman: Then you knew that those were the 
questions he was asked, did you not? General, let’s try 
and be truthful. I am going to keep you here as long as 
you keep hedging and hemming. 

“General Zwicker: I am not hedging. 

“The Chair: Or hawing. 

“General Zwicker: I am not hawing, and I don’t like 
to have anyone impugn my honesty, which you just 
about did. 

“The Chairman: Either your honesty or your intelligence; 
I can’t help impugning one or the other, when you 
tell us that a major in your command who was known to 
you to have been before a Senate committee, and of 
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whom you read the press releases very carefully—to now 
have you sit here and tell us that you did not know wheth- 
er he refused to answer questions about Communist activ- 
ities. 1 had seen all the press releases, and they all dealt 
with that. So when you do that, General, if you will par- 
don me, I cannot help but question either your honesty or 
your intelligence, one or the other. I want to be frank 
with you on that. 
° ° * 

“Let me ask this question: If this man after the order 
came up, after the order of the 18th came up, prior to his 
getting an honorable discharge, were guilty of some crime— 
let us say that he held up a bank or stole an automobile— 
and you heard of that the day before—let’s say you heard of 
it the same day that you heard of my letter—could you then 
have taken steps to prevent his discharge, or would he 
have automatically been discharged? 

“General Zwicker: I would have definitely taken steps to 
prevent discharge. 

“The Chairman: In other words, if you found that he was 
guilty of improper conduct, conduct unbecoming an officer, 
we will say, then you would not have allowed the honor- 
able discharge to go through, would you? 

“General Zwicker: If it were outside the directive of this 
order? 

“The Chairman: Well, yes, let’s say it were outside the 
directive. 

“General Zwicker: Then I certainly would never have 
discharged him until that part of the case— 


A $50 QUESTION 


“The Chairman: Let us say he went out and stole $50 
the night before. 

“General Zwicker: He wouldn't have been discharged. 

“The Chairman: Do you think stealing $50 is more 
serious than being a traitor to the country as part of the 
Communist conspiracy? 

“General Zwicker: That, sir, was not my decision. 

“The Chairman: You said if you learned that he stole 
$50, you would have prevented his discharge. You did 
learn something much more serious than that. You learned 
that he had refused to tell whether he was a Communist. 
You learned that the chairman of a Senate committee sug- 
gested that he be court-martialed. And you say if he had 
stolen $50 he would not have gotten the honorable dis- 
charge. But merely being a part of the Communist con- 
spiracy, and the chairman of the Committee asking that 
he be court-martialed. would not give you grounds for 
holding up his discharge. Is that correct? 

“General Zwicker: Under the terms of this letter, that 
is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

“The Chairman: That letter says nothing about stealing 
$50, and it does not say anything about being a Communist. 
It does not say anything about his appearance before our 
Committee. He appeared before our Committee after that 
order was made out. 

“Do you think you sound a bit ridiculous, General, when 
you say that for $50 you would prevent his being dis- 
charged, but for being a part of the conspiracy to destroy 
this country you could not prevent his discharge? 

“General Zwicker: I did not say that, sir. 

co 2 2 

“The Chairman: Would you tell us, General, why $50 is 
so much more important to you than being part of the 
conspiracy to destroy a nation which you are sworn to 
defend? 

“General Zwicker: Mr. Chairman, it is not, and you 
know that as well as I do. 
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“The Chairman: I certainly do. That is why I cannot 
understand you sitting there, General, a general in the 
Army, and telling me that you could not, would not, hold 
up his discharge, having received information— 

“General Zwicker: I could not hold up his discharge. 

o ° a 
Senator Watkins: . .. The Chair will rule that the Commit- 
tee will take judicial notice of the record which has just 
been produced. 
° ° 2 
The Committee took up “Point 2” of the charges against 
Senator McCarthy—that he encouraged U. S. Government 
employes to “violate the law,” by urging them to make 
available to his Investigating Committee any information 
which might aid it, including Government secrets. 
Mr. Chadwick, counsel for Senator Watkins’s Committee, 
read into the record a number of excerpts from testimony in 
the McCarthy-Stevens controversy. From the transcript: 


Mr. Chadwick: . . . Mr. Chairman, I ask the Committee to 
take judicial notice that the Army-McCarthy hearing under 
Chairman Mundt was public and was televised nationally. 

Senator Watkins: The Committee will take such notice. 

Mr. Chadwick: I offer and read into evidence certain ex- 
cerpts from the transcript of the Army-McCarthy hearing ... : 

oO ° 2 


DUTY “NOT TO GIVE NAMES” 


“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, in view of Senator 
McClellan’s statement and his request, I would like to 
make it clear that I think that the oath which every 
person in this Government takes, to protect and defend 
this country, against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
that oath towers far above any presidential secrecy di- 
rective. And I will continue to receive information such 
as I received the other day. In view of Senator McClel- 
lan’s statement that he feels that it is a crime for someone 
to give me information about traitors in Government, I 
am duty-bound not to give the Senator the names of 
those informants.” 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, 1, of course, recognize that 
this evidence has to be introduced piecemeal from the rec- 
ord. And I certainly am cognizant of the fact that we have 
the right in the sense to offer such portions of the record 
as we choose. 

Senator Watkins: So long as it is relevant and material to 
this issue. 

Mr. Williams: Yes, that would be for the chair to decide. 

Senator Watkins: I want to make that clear now, because 
we could not have just everything offered. I am sure you 
would not attempt to do that, either. 

Mr. Williams: I would not. 

The thing that disturbs me, however, is that what Mr. 
Chadwick has just read does not present the full picture, 
and it is almost out of context, because antedating this 
colloquy which he is reading there is a colloquy which 
makes it clear what Senator McCarthy had reference to 
when he said, “I will continue to receive information such 
as I received the other day.” And I will have to get the 
pagination [sequence of pages] for the Committee. 

Senator Watkins: If you can do that, Mr. Williams, we 
would be very glad to put that in, because I can see very 
clearly that there ought to be enough of the background, so 
that we would not be taking the statements out of context. 

Mr. Williams: I have that here, sir. I have the quote to 
which I have reference. It may be that the Committee— 

Senator Watkins: Would you submit it to Mr. Chadwick 
and we will probably have it read or take a look at it. 
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Mr. Williams: I can read it in just a sentence—it is just 
a sentence long—two sentences. 

Senator Watkins: Give us the page, and so on. 

Mr. Williams: I have not the page. That is why I want to 
read it. Maybe we can have some help here in finding it. 


WHAT McCARTHY SOUGHT 


“So far as I am concerned, I would like to notify those 
two million federal employes that I feel it is their duty 
to give us any information which they have about graft, 
corruption, Communism, treason, and that there is no 
loyalty to a superior officer which can tower above and 
beyond their loyalty to their country.” 

In other words, from the “which” Mr. Chadwick has made 
it is not clear what information is referred to, but if you read 
the entire context it becomes apparent that reference is made 
to information on graft, corruption, Communism and treason 
in the executive branch of the Government. I feel that should 
go in, and I think that we ought to find that here in this. 

Senator Watkins: We will accept it on your statement... 

oO o 9 

If, inadvertently, by not covering the entire record, we 
have left anything out, we will be only too happy, as we 
advised you last night, to receive suggestions, anything we 
can do to help get all the evidence that is relevant and 
material to the issues here. 

Mr. Williams: Thank you, sir. 

Senator Watkins: And we renew that offer now. If you 
have any leads or any suggestions or any clues that will help 
us get evidence or material relevant to these charges that you 
think ought to be in, for the information of the Committee 
and the United States Senate, of course, for which we are 
working, then we will be very glad to put the staff to work 
on those matters, because this is to be an all-out investigation 


to get all the facts, no matter who they help or hurt. 
°° 2 o 


Mr. Chadwick read from the record of the McCarthy- 
Stevens hearings: 

“Senator McCarthy: I am at this point deeply con- 
cerned to find my two Democrat colleagues in effect notify- 
ing the two million people who work for this Government 
that they think it is a crime for those employes to give the 
chairman of an investigating committee evidence of Com- 
munist infiltration, treason. I think that will serve to dis- 
courage them. As far as I am concerned, I would like to 
notify those two million federal employes that I feel it is 
their duty to give us any information which they have 
about graft, corruption, Communism, treason, and _ that 
there is no loyalty to a superior officer which can tower 
above and beyond their loyalty to their country. I may 
say that I hope the day comes when this Administra- 
tion notifies all federal employes that any information 
which they have about wrongdoing should be given to 
any congressional committee which is empowered to 
take it.” 

I now read from page 4,260 of the same matter, in Volume 
23, with respect to the date of May 28, 1954: 


“THEY ARE DUTY-BOUND .. .” 


“Senator McCarthy: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
have instructed a vast number of these employes that 
they are duty-bound to give me information even though 
some little bureaucrat has stamped it ‘Secret’ to protect 
himself.” 

From page 6,796 of the hearing on June 15, 1954, appear- 
ing in Volume 34: 
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“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Carr, can you think of any 
reason why the old Truman blackout order of 1948 
should be maintained in effect as of 1954? 

“Mr. Carr: No, sir. 

“Senator McCarthy: Just one other question. If our 
Committee is to perform its function, it is imperative, is 
it not, that every blackout order, regardless of whether 
it is Truman’s or anyone else’s, be canceled instanter?” 
Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Chadwick: Excuse me. Let me read— 

Senator Watkins: Mr. Williams, let the counsel finish the 
reading. Then I will recognize you. 

Mr. Chadwick: Just one more line, sir: 

“Mr. Carr. I think that is correct, sir.” 

I pause. ° 

Senator Watkins: Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I listened with interest as 
Mr. Chadwick read this last excerpt from the record, and 
it seems to me that it is not at all germane to the charge 
which was categorized under Count 2, because as I under- 
stand the language that has just been read, Senator McCarthy 
is asking a witness as to the advisibility of changing the 
directive of the executive branch. He is not there asking that 
anyone override that directive. I do not see how that is ger- 
mane to the charge that he urged employes not to follow 
the directive. 

Senator Watkins: I will say I do not have a copy of the 
material read, and my attention was diverted momentarily 
from the reading. So-I will ask Mr. Chadwick to read it again. 

Mr. Chadwick: The excerpt reads as follows: 

“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Carr, can you think of any 
reason why the old Truman blackout order of 1948 
should be maintained in effect as of 1954? 

“Mr. Carr: No, sir.” 

May I suggest that there is a special pertinency in respect 
to the interrogation from the Senator addressed to Mr. Carr? 

Senator Watkins: Will you explain what it is? 

Mr. Chadwick: My recollection is that Mr. Carr was 
associated with the Committee of which Mr. McCarthy was 
the chairman. 

Senator Watkins: At the same time, Mr. Carr was a witness. 


A MATTER OF OPINION? 


Mr. Williams: Won't you read the next question, Mr. 
Chadwick, because that demonstrates the point that I make 
here, that the question is rather directed to Mr. Carr asking 
his opinion on whether or not it is a good thing to have 
that administrative or executive order in effect? It is not the 
thought of anyone to disregard it. It goes to the wisdom of 
keeping the order in effect, which is entirely outside the 
charge. I am sure there is no charge against Senator McCarthy 
here for having an opinion that the executive order is 
unwise. 

Senator Watkins: I will ask Mr. de Furia to respond to 
what you have said. 

Mr. de Furia: Mr. Chairman, the difficulty here, of course, 
is for Committee counsel, which were instructed to present 
all the testimony in this case, whether it bore one way or 
bore the other way, to designate and read into the record 
a set of particular excerpts which would be fair. 

Now the rule of evidence, of course, is that evidence may 
be competent, relevant and material and it is admitted into 
the record. How much weight shall be given to any particu- 
lar part of the evidence is for the court or, in this case, for 
the Committee. 

We suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this question and an- 
swer sheds some light on the mental processes of Senator 
McCarthy with reference to this particular problem, and we 
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feel it is evidence that the Committee should properly weigh. 
Now, it may be there are other parts of this testimony, there 
are other sentences, there are other questions, that should be 
incorporated in the record. 

So far as Committee counsel is concerned, we have no 
objection to that whatever, but we think that the Committee 
should permit the reading of all these excerpts in a contin- 
uous fashion, and that will give a clear picture of what we 
are trying to delineate, sir. 

Mr. Williams: I understand now the counsel's position. 
He is not offering this as evidence in support of the charge 
itself that there was an encouragement of employes— 

Senator Watkins: On the other side, it may show that the 
charge is groundless, and that is in line with the policy 
we have adopted. 

Mr. Williams: I thought the record should be clear on 
that, sir. 

Senator Watkins: The matter will be received. Proceed. 

Mr. Chadwick: I will now read from page 7,013 of the 
hearing on June 16, 1954, Volume 35. Are you ready, 
Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chadwick: 


A “RIGHT” BY LAW? 


“Senator McCarthy: Senator,’—addressing Senator Me- 
Clellan—“may I say that the law is very clear. Back in 
1912 there was a hassle pretty much on the order of 
that we have today. At that time my predecessor, Sena- 
tor La Follette, Senior, introduced a bill which was passed. 
As far as I know, it is still the law today. 

“It provides that every individual in Civil Service has 
the right to furnish information to either house of Con- 
gress or to any committee or member thereof, and that 
right shall not be interfered with.” 

co e oO 
I read from page 7,013, continuing: 

“Senator McClellan [Senator John L. McClellan (Dem.), 
of Arkansas]: Does that not mean legal information? That 
doesn’t refer to someone taking a classified document and 
passing it out. 

“Senator McCarthy: I think you are completely wrong, 
Senator. I don’t think any Government employe can deny 
the people the right to know what the facts are by using 
a rubber stamp and stamping something ‘secret.’ 

“Senator McClellan: This is a legal question. 

“Senator McCarthy: I don’t think it is a close question. 
I don’t think it is even a close question.” 

o co co 
I now read from the same transcript at page 7,034-7,035: 

“Senator Symington [Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), 
of Missouri]: I am for a government of law and not men. 

“Now, may I continue with the questioning. As I under- 
stand, Senator, going back to the last one, do you be- 
lieve, as chairman of the Permanent Committee on Investi- 
gations, you are an authorized person to receive classified 
documents; is that right? 

“Senator McCarthy: First, Senator, I assume when you 
made that comment, that you may have wanted me to 
comment on it. I would say, when you made that profound 
statement, that crime is wrong, I agree with you. 

“Number two, your question is whether, as chairman 
of the Investigating Committee, I am entitled to receive 
classified documents. 

“Senator Symington: Will the reporter read the ques- 
tion, please, because the Senator did not get it? 

“Senator Mundt [Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of 
South Dakota]: The reporter will read the question. 
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“(The reporter read from his rotes as requested.) 

“Senator McCarthy: The answer is that—Mr. Symington 
—is that no one can deny us information by stamping 
something classified. 

“Senator Symington: I am sorry, Senator, I didn’t 
hear you. 

“Senator McCarthy: I said the answer to that is that 
no one can deny us information, deny the American people 
information, by stamping it classified. 

“Senator Symington: Regardless of whether it is top se- 
cret, Q-clearance, or secret? 

“Senator McCarthy: It isn’t a question of the stamp on it. 
We should not receive it or get any information which 
gives the names of any informants of any investigative 
agency, anything that discloses their investigative tech- 
nique or anything that might endanger the nation’s se- 
curity. We have not.” 

I read from page 7,037 of the same transcript: 


“RIGHT TO INFORMATION” 


“Senator McCarthy: Any committee which has jurisdic- 
tion over a subject has the right to receive the informa- 
tion. The stamp on the document, I should say, is not 
controlling. Any evidence of wrongdoing should be made 
available to the people, especially where it has to do with 
treason. 

“Senator Symington: Regardless of instructions from his 
superior, anybody can decide themselves, regardless of 
the classification of a document, if they believe that it is 
wrong, whatever their superior does, therefore they have 
the right to tell it to a committee, is that right? 

“Senator McCarthy: Senator, so that there is no question, 
let me repeat again, anyone who has evidence of wrong- 
doing, has not only the right but the duty to bring that 
evidence to a congressional committee.” 

Just one minute. 

Mr. Williams: I do not think you finished that statement 
of Senator McCarthy, Mr. Chadwick. There is another 
sentence. He was answering. 

Mr. Chadwick: I finished it as my notes have it appear, 
sir. If there is another sentence. I will be very glad to have 
you read it. 

Mr. Williams: The answer was not complete. That is all I 
call your attention to. 

Mr. Chadwick: Mr. de Furia, will you get the copy, and 
let us see what the question is? 

Mr. Williams: The last sentence was this, and I am 
quoting: 

“Now, Alger Hiss, you see, if you followed your line 
of reasoning, Senator—Alger Hiss would not be in jail. 
Alger Hiss could stamp the information about himself 
secret and top secret. You just can’t do that.” 

That is the complete answer. 

* 2° ° 

Mr. de Furia: Mr. Chairman, we now pass to that part of 
the Committee counsel's presentation referring to three inci- 
dents involving receipt or use of confidential or classified 
documents or other confidential information from the ex- 
ecutive files . . . 

Mr. Chairman, we continue to read into the record ex- 
cerpts of testimony and statements made at the [McCarthy- 
Stevens] hearings . . . 

o oo] ° 

Page 703, volume 18. Secretary Stevens is on the stand. 

“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, I would like to give 
you a letter, one which was written, incidentally, before 
you took office, but which was in the file, I understand, all 
during the time you are in office—I understand it is in 
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the file as of today—from the FBI, pointing out the ur- 
gency in connection with certain cases . . .” 
there is an omission or there is a deletion—and then we con- 
tinue with the following: 

“Senator Jackson [Senator Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of 
Washington]: May I ask this question: I am a little con- 
fused. This is a copy of a letter that is being introduced. 
I would like to know how it arrived here to this Com- 
mittee, where it came from and how it came here. This 
is a letter from J. Edgar Hoover to General Bolling 
back in 1951. How did it get into the hands of the 
Committee? 

“Mr. Jenkins: It was handed to me, Senator Jackson, by 
Senator McCarthy, who is making it the basis of the cross- 
examination of the Secretary of the Army... 

° o oO 

“Senator McCarthy: I want to question the Secretary 
as to whether or not the original of this and other letters 
like it are in his file. I want to make it clear that I 
have gotten neither this letter nor anything else from 
the FBI. 

“Mr. Welch [Joseph N. Welch, Army counsel]: Where 
did it come from, then? ; 

“Senator Mundt: The chair will rule that Senator Mc- 
Carthy may ask the witness, if he cares to, whether such 
a letter is there in the files, and as to other investigative 
agencies. The chair holds that none of them have to dis- 
close the sources of their information.” 

Then on page 705 again, Mr. Chairman: 

“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens, would you look at that 
letter and tell us, number one, whether or not you have 
ever seen it or were ever notified of its contents? I think 
you should read the letter before you answer. 

“Secretary Stevens: I would like to have the advice of 
counsel first as to whether or not I am at liberty to discuss 
a letter from J. Edgar Hoover, because I have grave reser- 
vations about discussing at all any letter written by Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover unless I have his specific approval. I will, 
therefore, ask the chairman to give me the opportunity of 
securing the approval of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover before | 
discuss any letter purporting to have been written by him, 
because I think it is very bad policy to discuss these things 
without Mr. Hoover’s knowing about it.” 

Continuing on page 708: 

“Senator Symington: “— 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman— 
Senator Watkins: Mr. Williams. 


“MANY THINGS” OMITTED 


Mr. Williams: I am sorry to interrupt again, but I have to 
call attention of the chair to the fact that Mr. de Furia is 
reading from the record of the Army-McCarthy hearings, 
and everything he is reading, of course, is accurate, but I 
think there are many things which he is omitting here which 
should be placed in the record if we are going to read this 
whole thing, so that all of the remarks that are made will 
be in context. 

Now, there are some statements by Senator McCarthy 
himself which have a very vital bearing on this whole mat- 
ter with regard to his attitude and disposition toward the 
very letter in question. I have reference to things at page 706 
of the printed hearings, and that is where I have been trying 
to follow Mr. de Furia. 

It seems to me, I think the chair has always known my 
position. I have always been willing, at least throughout this 
week, while documentary proof went in, to stipulate that 
the whole record could be considered. But since we are 
reading these things, I really feel that we ought to read every- 
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thing so that all statements made by everybody should be in 
context. 

Now, there on page 706 is a statement by Senator Mc- 
Carthy that he has no disposition to have the contents of 
the letter disclosed— 

Senator Watkins: Mr. Williams, I suggest as a practical 
matter, now, if you will indicate the matter that you think 
ought to be. read, we will have someone read it, if it is 
not clearly off on some other subject. 

Mr. Williams: I do not propose to read anything, Mr. 
Chairman... 

° * = 

There is a sentence following the identification by Senator 
Mundt which reads as follows: 

“The chair does not understand that there is any 
disposition on the part of anyone here to make the 
contents of the letter public, is that correct?” 

Mr. Jenkins’ answer: 

“That is correct, as far as I am concerned.” 

Senator Symington says: 

“I don’t see why we are wasting all this time on a 
letter that we do not intend to publish or put in evi- 
dence.” 

Some ot these things, I believe, Mr. Chairman, have a 
very direct bearing on the over-all attitude of the Committee 
and Senator McCarthy regarding the contents of this letter 
and their publication. I would like to reserve the right to call 
those matters to the attention of the Committee. 

Senator Watkins: Yes. Well, you have read them and we 
received the statement you just read as a part of the evidence. 
Thank you for calling it to our attention. 

° * Oo 

Mr. de Furia: Then I will continue, Mr. Chairman, on 
page 722, and this is a continuation of the testimony of Mr. 
Collier [Robert A. Collier, assistant counsel of the Commit- 
tee investigating the McCarthy-Stevens dispute]: 


WHAT J. EDGAR HOOVER SAID 


“I can now report to you that Mr. Hoover advised me 

that this letter is not a carbon” 
—the answer is incomplete. 

“Mr. Jenkins: Identify the letter when you say ‘this 
letter.’ 

“Mr. Collier: This is the letter produced yesterday by 
Senator McCarthy. This is not a carbon copy or a copy of 
any communication prepared or sent by the FBI to Gen- 
eral Bolling on Jan. 26, 1951, or any other date. The FBI 
has in its file a letter” 

—the answer is incomplete. 
we * . 

“Mr. Jenkins: Are you now stating what Mr. Hoover 
personally told you? 

“Mr. Collier: Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Jenkins: You may proceed. 

“Mr. Collier: The FBI does have in its files a file copy 
of a letter dated Jan. 26, 1951, the same date, prepared 
and sent by the FBI to General Bolling, which was a 15- 
page interdepartmental memorandum. A carbon copy of 
that went to Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, United States 
Air Force. 

“Mr. Hoover, in comparing the two documents, advised 
me that the form of the carbon copy which I have, the 
one introduced, and the yellow copy of the FBI memoran- 
dum prepared on January 26, are materially different in 
form. 

o = oO 

. .. | am distinguishing between form and substance. 

Mr. Hoover advised me—and examined the two docu- 
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ments in my presence—advised me that the substance ot 
the original FBI 15-page memorandum and the substance 
of the 2%-page carbon copy, contained information re- 
lating to the same subject matter, and that in some in- 
stances exact or identical language appears in both 
documents. 

“Other than that, Mr. Hoover feels that to further 
clarify it would reveal—possibly reveal—the substance of 
the documents themselves.” 

° oO oO 

Mr. de Furia [reading]: 

“Senator Mundt: You are speaking for yourself then 
when you said that because J. Edgar Hoover had told 
you in some instances the language was identical. the 
subject matter was identical, that you believe that without 
authorization from the Attorney General, we should not 
discuss the subject. 

“Mr. Collier: That is correct. Mr. Hoover made no com- 
ment concerning this carbon copy.” 

Continuing on page 725: 

“Senator McCarthy: Yes, Mr. Chairman, | would like to 
point out I think this should be explored with Mr. 
Hoover... 

“I am making a request that someone from the FBI be 


called... 


os * ° 


“WE HAVE A WARNING” 


“We have a document here concerning Fort Monmouth, 
Communists at Fort Monmouth, and a warning relating to 
them. I want to know, Mr. Chairman, if the chair will 
not now call someone from the Bureau who can bring 
down the document they have, not for public exhibition, 
and tell us whether or not all the language is not identical 
except that in this document the individuals are merely 
named and all security information is left out of this 
document, where, in the FBI document, the security in- 
formation is included.” 

Continuing on page 706: 

“Senator McClellan: Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order that the document that is presented to us here 
which we have not read, if incomplete—if it contains 
only three pages of the 15-page document—then the 
best evidence is the document itself, which is available 
unless it is prohibited for security reasons. If it is 
prohibited for security reasons, then these excerpts 
from it are not admissible at the hearing. If it is 
not prohibited under the security order and directive 
of the President, then the original document in full 
and complete is the best evidence, and should be 
produced. 

° e ° 

“Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, while I agree con- 
siderably with what the Senator from Arkansas says, | 
would say that I think it should be made clear that we 
are not now requesting, and never have requested, that 
the security information about these specific individuals 
be made a part of the record. That is in line with the 
ruling of counsel, Mr. Jenkins. I do think that the language 
of the letter, if this language is correct and verbatim— 
I have every reason to believe it is—that the language 
of the letter contains nothing of a security nature except 
that it warns, admonishes those in charge at Fort Mon- 
mouth. 

a a 2 

. . . We have a document here which, according to all 
the information I have, is verbatim, a report given from 
the -FBI. It should be in the Army file. I sent a wire this 
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morning to the Secretary asking for the addendum show- 
ing the derogatory material on each individual. I think 
it is important for Mr. Jackson not to make these state- 
ments and try to create these impressions when he hasn’t 
seen the letter. 

If he will look at it, 1 believe he will find each and 
every word is identical to the original letter, with the 
exceptions of the fact that where there is listed the names 
of Fort Monmouth employes and the word ‘derogatory’ 
put after it in the FBI report, you will find the derogatory 
information and, perhaps, the names of the informants. 
if that were included in this letter, Mr. Chairman, then it 
would be objectionable. We would be violating the rules 
by submitting it to the Committee. That security infor- 
mation is not in the letter. The meat of the letter is 
here... 

Mr. de Furia: With the permission of the chairman, I 


will begin reading again on page 734: 


“Mr. Welch: Right. I think I will do no wrong if I read 
the heading ‘Federal Bureau of Investigation, Jan. 26, 
1951.’ Are you following me, sir? 

“Mr. Collier: Yes, sir. ; 

“Mr. Welch: Then appears the words which I read 
yesterday and which startled me so: ‘Personal and con- 
fidential via liaison.’ Is that right? 

“Mr. Collier: That is correct. 

“Mr. Welch: Then this purported carbon copy of a 
letter has this appearing: ‘Maj. Gen. Bolling, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-2, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D.C,’ Is that right? 

“Mr. Collier: That is correct. 

“Mr. Welch: Now, passing the body of it and going to 
the conclusion that appears at the bottom of it, ‘Sincerely 
yours, and then, typed in capital letters, ‘J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director.’ Is that right? 

“Mr. Collier: That is correct, sir. 


COPY OF “NOTHING”? 


“Mr. Welch: Mr. Collier, as 1 understand your testi- 
mony, this document that I hold in my hand is a carbon 
copy of precisely nothing; is that right? 

“Mr. Collier: I will say that Mr. Hoover informed me 
that it is not a carbon copy of a memorandum prepared 
or sent by the FBI. . 

“Mr. Welch: Let us have it straight from the shoulder. 
So tar as you know it is a carbon copy of precisely nothing? 

“Mr. Collier: So far as I know, it is, yes; but that again 
is a conclusion. 

“Mr. Welch: So far as you know, this document in 
this courtroom sprung yesterday by Senator McCarthy is 
a perfect phony, is that right? 

“Mr. Collier: No, sir; that is your conclusion. [ will not 
draw such a conclusion. 

“Mr. Welch: You just told us it is a carbon copy of 
precisely nothing, haven’t you? 

“Mr. Collier: | have said it is not a copy of a document 
in the FBI file. I will not say that it is a copy of nothing, 
because if it was typed as a carbon there must have been 
an original. 

o oO os 


There is a deletion here, and we continue with Senator 


McClellan. Senator McClellan, on pages 754 and 755: 


“Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

“From what you have seen of the two documents, the 
one that has been presented here, and the one that you 
discussed with Mr. Hoover, I will ask you to state whether 
it would be possible for anyone to compose or present the 
document now before us except that they had access to 
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the original document or the original copy thereof which 
still remains confidential and restricted. 

“Mr. Collier: You are asking for my personal opinion 
on that? 

“Senator McClellan: From what you have observed of 
the two. Would it be possible, except that the author of 
the document now before us must have had access to the 
original or the original copy thereof? 

“Mr. Collier: I would say that since seven of the para- 
graphs are identical, that the person who wrote this docu- 
ment must have had access to the original, because the 
identical language is contained therein. 

“Senator McClellan: It is still restricted so far as the 
FBI is concerned? 

“Mr. Collier: Mr. Hoover told me, and, as I have stated 
to the Committee at the beginning of this testimony, that 
it carries the highest classification the Bureau can place 
on a document, confidential, that he does not feel that he 
has any right to declassify it.” 

We pass now, Mr. Chairman, to page 759: 

“Mr. Jenkins: That letter was used as u basis by me in 
further examination or cross-examination of the Secretary 
of the Army. 

“Senator McCarthy: That is correct. 


LETTER: ORIGIN WHERE? 


“Mr. Jenkins: Senator McCarthy, you are bound to be 
aware of the fact that some attack has been made upon 
that letter. I want to ask you at this time to tell this Com- 
mittee all of your knowledge, without my asking you any 
specific questions at this time, with respect to the 2%- 
page letter, particularly where you obtained possession of 
it, when you obtained possession of it, whence it came, 
and give any other knowledge that you may have pertain- 
ing to that 2%-page letter. 

“Senator McCarthy: First let me make it very clear, Mr. 
Jenkins and Mr. Chairman, that I will not under any cir- 
cumstances reveal the source of any information which I 
get as chairman of the Committee. One of the reasons why 
I have been successful, I believe, in some extent, in expos- 
ing Communism, is because the people who give me in- 
formation from within the Government know that their 
confidence will not be violated. It will not be violated today. 

“There was an attempt to get me to violate that con- 
fidence some two or three years ago, before the Tydings 
Committee. I want to make it very clear that I want to 
notify the people who give me information that there is 
no way on earth that any committee, any force, can get 
me to violate the confidence of those people. 

“May I say that that is a rule which every investigative 
agency follows. Mr. J. Edgar Hoover insists that no in- 
formants be disclosed and brought up in public. They 
will not be brought up today. Aside from that, I will give 
you the information that you request, Mr. Jenkins. This 
came to me from someone within the Army. 

“As I recall the time—I do not recall the date—I recall 
he stated very clearly the reason why he was giving me 
this information was because he was deeply disturbed 
because even though there was repeated reports from the 
FBI to the effect that there was Communist infiltration, 
indications of espionage in the top-secret laboratories, the 
radar laboratories, that nothing was being done, he felt 
that his duty to his country was above any duty to any 
Truman directive to the effect that he could not disclose 
this information. 

“And may I say, Mr. Chairman and counsel, now that I 
am on the stand, it has now been established that this is a 
completely accurate résumé of all of the information in that 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation report; but that our in- 
formant, whoever he was, was very careful not to include 
any security information. I give him credit for that. I call 
the chair’s attention to the fact that there is no security in- 
formation in this, and I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this be 
made available to the public. 

“Number two, if you will pardon me, Mr. Jenkins. I 
know I have objected to long-winded answers, but may I 
just answer you one bit further? You said to go ahead in 
chronological fashion. 

“I received information also to the effect—and, Roy 
[Roy Cohn, since-resigned chief counsel of Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s Investigations Committee], check with me on this 
—that in 1949 there was a report made of the same nature 
from the FBI, complaining of what would Pere! to be 
apparently espionage—Sept. 15, 1950, Oct. 27, 1950, De- 
cember, 1950, again December, 1950, again June 5, 1951, 
Jan. 26, 1951—I believe that is the one we have here—Feb. 
13, 1951, February, 1952, June, 1952, September, 1952, 
January, 1953, April 10, 1953, April 21, 1953; and the 
young man who gave me this information was deeply dis- 
turbed, that is why he gave it, because there was no action 
taken by the Army to get rid of individuals after the FBI 
had given a complete report. 

“Mr. Collier: Senator McCarthy, I am afraid that is a 
conclusion you will have to draw. I do not feel that I 
should. I will say that in substance the paragraphs are as | 
stated. The difference in form I have also stated. 

“Mr. Jenkins: Is that the end of your answer, Senator? 

“Senator McCarthy: That is the end of the answer. 


“NOT FROM THE FBI" 


“Mr. Jenkins; Then do we understand, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, that you did not get the 2%-page document from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

“Senator McCarthy: I not only, Mr. Welch, did not 
get this from the FBI, but let me make it clear that I—” 
That sentence, apparently, Mr. Chairman, is incomplete. 
Mr. Williams: May we have the same ruling on Senator 

McCarthy’s testimony as we had a moment ago on Mr. 
Collier’s testimony, that all of it may be considered of record 
here, although Mr. de Furia is reading only such portions as 
he has excerpted. 

Senator Watkins: You say, all of his testimony—you mean 
the entire examination of Senator McCarthy? 

Mr. Williams: All of his testimony, as I read it, concerns 
this document. And as I do not want to burden— 

Senator Watkins: You mean all of his testimony—pardon 
me, so that I get it clear—with respect to this document? 

Mr. Williams: Yes. 

Senator Watkins: You do not mean his other testimony? 

Mr. Williams: No, just this testimony which Mr. de Furia 
is reading from now. 

Senator Watkins: We see no objection to it. It will be 
considered as having been read into the record, and if it 
is not all read by Mr. de Furia, counsel for the Committee, 
we will have it inserted to indicate the beginning and the 
end of it. Will you do that, please? 

Mr. Williams: Thank you. 

Senator Watkins: To be sure that it is correct by you— 
we want you to check to see that it is all there. 

Mr. Williams: I will have it read—I just want to make sure 
that the printed testimony of Senator McCarthy on this stage 
is included in the record. 

Senator Watkins: All right, it will be ordered. 


For full text of findings and recommendations by the 
Committee in the McCarthy-Stevens dispute, see page 76. 
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(Advertisement) 


A frank statement to Magnavox owners and their friends by the makers of America’s finest television, 


Do You Really Get Maximum Value 
Buying at a Discount? 


E PREVALENCE of discount house 
selling and the attendant efforts 
of many dealers to meet that compe- 
tition have become a national con- 
troversial issue. Some people believe 
it benefits the consumer. We at 
Magnavox know that your best in- 
terests are served by buying, from 
a dependable dealer, a product that 
has price integrity. 


* * ok 


Television, the great miracle of 
science, is of inestimable value to 
the American home. It has brought 
greater joy, entertainment and 
education to most families than 
anything they have ever bought re- 
gardless of price. Yet many people 
who believe they are shopping for 
a TV set are primarily shopping for 
a discount —that’s because most 
brands are sold at a cut price in 
discount houses and elsewhere. 


* * * 


We all seek the maximum value— 
no one wants to pay more than the 
lowest price, but a discount doesn’t 
necessarily enhance the value of a 
purchase. In television it often mis- 
leads the buyer, giving him only 
short-lived satisfaction. Owners of 
Magnavox television and radio- 
phonographs know there is only one 
price—the lowest price. Magnavox 
is ‘“Fair-Traded”’ —the only televi- 
sion brand sold under the legal agree- 
ments provided by the McGuire Act 
which prohibits a dealer from en- 
gaging in unfair trade practites. 
Here is how this benefits you: 


ok * 2 


Magnavox instruments are sold 
from our factory directly through 





franchised dealers—merchants who 
were painstakingly chosen for their 
integrity and ability to serve you. 
The factory guarantee of this fine 
product is backed by the dealer’s 
ability and eagerness to give you 
complete satisfaction. 


* * * 


Marketing surveys show that 
people consider Magnavox either 


the best or one of the best brands ~ 


made, but many also think it is high 
priced because fine quality is often 
synonymous with high price. This 
is not the case with Magnavox. 


* of ok 


Magnavox is your best value— 
regardless of discounts you can ob- 
tain on other brands. This is so be- 
cause of lower distribution costs and 
greater engineering and manufac- 
turing efficiency. By by-passing the 
jobbers and the extra margin of sell- 
ing cost to which such wholesalers 
are entitled, your cost is substan- 
tially less. Magnavox is not a con- 
ventional assembler of parts. We 
manufacture most of the costly 
components that go into our prod- 
ucts . . . fine cabinetry, right from 
the log to finished furniture . .. our 
loudspeakers, tuners, condensers 
and transformers . . . thereby effec- 
tively controlling quality and reduc- 
ing costs. The savings thus effected 
go into the extra quality you receive 
when you buy a Magnavox. 


* * * 


Before you consider buying an- 
other brand at a discount, we urge 
you to compare the prices in rela- 
tion to the quality of the product. 


a i Ahaa a 
FRANK FREIMANN, 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY « FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


A fair comparison will convince you 
that a Magnavox is your best buy. 
You will be surprised to find Mag- 
navox television models as low as 
$149.50—with a full transformer 
powered 20-tube, 41-Mc. IF ampli- 
fier chassis. The Magnavox standard 
of quality is never sacrificed for price. 


“2-5 


Magnavox instruments are occa- 
sionally sold at factory-authorized 
reduced prices to clear floor stocks 
for new models—such reductions are 
not drastic because the original 
prices were not inflated to allow for 
large mark-downs—that’s why, too, 
your old Magnavox has a greater re- 
sale value than other brands. 


* * * 


New Magnavox models are now 
being displayed by Magnavox deal- 
ers everywhere. You owe it to your- 
self to see the greatest advance in 
television, the new look in beautiful 
styling; functional features and per- 
formance that will delight. you. You 
will agree that no other television 
has the beauty of appearance, the 
fidelity of picture and sound. You 
can buy with confidence knowing 
that you are getting the best price 
and the greatest value that will 
bring you lasting satisfaction. You 
will enjoy the pride of ownership 
that comes from having the best. 


* * * 


Because Magnavox is sold only 
through the selected few dealers in 
your community, look in your classi- 
fied telephone book under ““T'V”’ or 
**Radio-Phonographs’”’ for the name 
of your nearest Magnavox dealer. 


President 
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HIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO the United States Senate at 

the close of World War I refused to ratify the Ver- 
sailles Treaty which provided for American entry into 
the League of Nations. 

Also, the French and British asked the United States 
to join them in a special treaty to defend the frontiers 
of France against Germany. But this treaty was never 
even voted upon, though President Wilson submitted 
it to the Senate in 1919. 

The viewpoint of the critics of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant was that it created a “super-state” and 
would bind the United States to meddle in Europe’s 
local wars. 

Those of us who espoused the cause of the League 
felt that the United States had no such legal obligation 
under the treaty but could decide through its own con- 
stitutional processes whether any attack on members 
of the League involved our own national safety. 

Throughout the 1920’s a surge of nationalism swept 
America and, despite the reasons which had led us to 
enter World War I to help “make the world safe for 
democracy,” there was a regrettable swing in America 
toward aloofness from European affairs. 

The disappointment over America’s attitude was 
widespread in Britain and France. The United States 
was accused of sabotaging the principle of collective 
security. To this day there are historians, including 
Prime Minister Churchill, who feel that the failure of 
the United States to put her moral and military force 
behind the League of Nations made that institution 
too weak to stand up against the aggressions of Musso- 
lini and Hitler before World War II. 

Today nationalism in France has defeated the Euro- 
pean Defense Community agreement—another effort 
to establish a system of collective security for conti- 
nental Europe. The opposition in France has come 
from many members of Parliament who feel that it 
would create a “super-state.” But there are 100 depu- 
ties in the same Parliament belonging to the Com- 
munist Party, and without their votes the majority to 
defeat the project could not have been obtained. 

It is quite evident that the Communists in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies assisted in exploiting the nationalistic 
spirit which is as fervent in France today as it is in 
the colonial areas about which we have been hearing 
so much lately. 


America tried to “go it alone” after World 
War I but was nevertheless drawn into World War II. 
If France tries to “go it alone” now, there will be 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


no collective defense which can effectively stop the ag- 
gressor in Europe. Will this not help to bring on World 
War III? 

The suggestion that Germany be permitted to re- 
arm and be given membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is widely advocated. But is 
French public opinion in its present mood ready to 
welcome German rearmament in any form? Unfortu- 
nately, the opponents of the European Defense Com- 
munity agreement did not even permit debate in the 
French Parliament. They killed the proposal on a pro- 
cedural motion. 

What is needed now is full and frank debate through- 
out France. That’s the way democracy must work. The 
French people are entitled to hear all the arguments 
pro and con and to decide the issue for themselves in 
an election which shall choose a new Parliament. 

Certainly when the French people discover that the 
United States cannot possibly afford any longer to take 
the risk of maintaining several divisions of its troops in 
a country whose fidelity to the alliance against Soviet 
Russia is in doubt, they will see the true picture. 


It is essential, therefore, that every effort be 
made to work out a substitute plan for the defense of 
Europe. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is an 
excellent starting point. 

Control of the allocation and disposition of all 
allied troops could still remain in the hands of 
the Western nations as a group. Germany would 
not be able to “go it alone” or dominate the alliance. 
For the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is a 
federation of equals with a unified command. This in 
itself should be an assurance to the French people that 
there could not be a resurgence of German militarism 
or another threat from Germany to the peace of Eu- 
rope, without an opportunity to check it in the in- 
cipient stages. 

Will history now repeat itself? Will we be forced 
into a third world war because the aggressor is en- 
couraged by the disunity of our allies? Will the French 
become prey for easy conquest again as they did prior 
to 1940 when they permitted a “fifth column” to in- 
filtrate the Army and national institutions? France 
should see plainly now the necessity for outlawing the 
Communist Party. 

The survival of France as a free nation—against 
enemies from within and without—will be assured only 
if she accepts wholeheartedly the obligations of a col- 
lective-security system. 
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Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





What makes him twice the farmer his grandfather was? 


HE farmer of fifty years 
ago spared neither his horses 
nor himself. Yet, compared to 
the farmer of 1954, he had 
amazingly little to show for it 
after a full day’s work. 
Today’s farmer plows 5 times 
faster than the old-timers. He 
cuts hay 12 times faster. He 
picks 1,000 bushels of corn in 
the time it used to take for 75. 
For today’s farmer has a new 
kind of hired hand; machines. 
Steel monsters that plow, sow, 
harvest, and doa thousand other 
man-killing jobs with ease! 


How can these machines do 
so much so easily? 

One reason is the Timken® 
tapered roller bearings on 
which the wheels and shafts 
turn. They roll the load to save 
power from being lost to friction. 
They reduce wear. They save 
farmers money by lasting as long 
as the machines themselves. In 
terms of performance, they cost 
less than any other bearings. 

Timken bearings virtually 
eliminate friction because they 
are designed to roll true. They 
live up to their design because 


we make their dimensions and 
surfaces microscopically cor- 
rect. And we make the steel our- 
selves to further insure quality 
every step of the way. No other 
U.S. bearing maker does. 

It all helps keep those farm 
machines on the go. So farm 
machinery makers’ first choice is 
Timken tapered roller bearings. 
The Timken 
Roller Be: ar- | 


ing Company, 
Canton 6, c= 





Ohio. Cable: 
**TIMROSCO”’ 
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Only | TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 
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i “Knights of old would blink at the watery joust 

that sent me splashing into Venice’s Grand Canal,” 
writes Jack Richardson, an American friend of Canadian 
Club. “A pair of shorts was my only armor as I stood on 
the slippery forward deck of a gondola for a tilt against 
my Venetian friend, Luigi Tagliapietra. The flower of 
knighthood certainly never did battle in a more colorful 
setting than Venice’s “Main Street’ provided. 


3 “Tnigi’s lance came fast and before I could duck I 4 “Less bedraggled after a 
Luigi had said as he showed me the long took it on the chin. Next thing I knew I was treading water change, I let Luigi play chival- 
in the deepest channel of the Canal Grande. Luigi’s infu- rous host. At the Monaco Hotel, 
riating grin egged me on. I vowed I'd have my revenge; he arranged a reunion with a 
but after two more duckings I knew I was outmatched. mutual friend—Canadian Club! 


2 **Your gondolier knows the ropes? 


pillow-headed lance I would use. An hour 
later, we were in mid-canal, the gondolier 


poling me towards my adversary. 


5 “No other city has ‘streets’ quite like Venice’s. Yet it has a distinctive flavor that is all its own. 
Canadian Club, too, is unique. On my European You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long 
trip, | found it wherever my S.A.S. plane landed.” ...in cocktails before dinner, and tall ones after. 

Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club There is one and only one Canadian Club, and 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. no other whisky tastes quite like it in all the world. 


‘NM 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


‘y?- : ~ 
Canadian blil 


IMPORTED WHISKY + MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 
IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


